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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ESSAYS 



NOVALISJ 

[1829.1 



A NT7MBEB of jears ago, Jean Paul's copy of NovoKm led 
him to infer that the Oennan reading-world was of a quick 
disposition ; inasmuch as, with respect to books that required 
more than one perusal, it declined perusing them at alL Paul's 
NovcUU, we suppose, was of the first Edition, uncut, dusty, 
and lent him from the Public Library with willingness, nay 
with joy. But times, it would appear, must be considerably 
changed since then; indeed, were we to judge of German 
reading habits from these Volumes of ours, we should draw 
quite a different conclusion to Paul's ; for they are of the 
fourth Edition, perhaps therefore the ten-thousandth copy, 
and that of a Book demanding, whether deserving or not, to 
be oftener read than almost any other it has ever been our 
lot to examine. 

Without at all entering into the merits of Novalis, we may 
observe that we should reckon it a happy sign of Literature, 
were so solid a fashion of study here and there established in 
aU countries : for directly in the teeth of most " intellectual 
tearcircles," it may be asserted that no good Book, or good 

1 FoBBiow Rbvisw, Ko. 7. — Novalis SchrifUn, HeroMgtgAen von Ludwg 
Tiedt w^d Fnedrich Srhfefffi (Noralis's Writings. Edited by Ladwi^; Tied 
and Fnedrich Schlegel). Fonrtb Kditioo 2 Tobi. Beriin, 183«. 
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thing of any sort, shows its best face at first ; naj that the 
commonest quality in a true work of Art, if its ezcellenoe 
have any depth and compass, is that at first sight it occasions a 
certain disappointment; perhaps even, mingled with its unde- 
niable beauty, a certain feeling of aversion. Not as if we 
meant^ by this remark, to cast a stone at the old guild of liter- 
ary Improvisators, or any of that diligent brotherhood, whose 
trade it is to blow soap-bubbles for their fellow-creatures; 
which bubbles, of course, if they are not seen and admired 
this moment, will be altogether lost to men's eyes the next. 
Considering the use of these blowers, in civilized communities, 
we rather wish them strong lungs, and all manner of prosper- 
ity : but simply we would contend that such soap-bubble guild 
should not become the sole one in Literature ; that being indis- 
putably the strongest, it should content itself with this pre- 
eminence, and not tyrannically annihilate its less prosperous 
neighbors. For it should be recollected that Literature posi- 
tively has other aims than this of amusement from hour to 
hour ; nay perhaps that this, glorious as it may be, is not its 
highest or true aim. We do say, therefore, that the Improvi- 
sator corporation should be kept within limits ; and readers, at 
least a certain small class of readers, should understand tiiat 
some few departments of human inquiry have still their 
depths and difficulties ; that the abstruse is not precisely 
synonymous with the absurd ; nay that light itself may be 
darkness, in a certain state of the eyesight ; that, in shorty 
cases may occur when a little patience and some attempt at 
thought would not be altogether superfluous in reading. Let 
the mob of gentlemen keep their own ground, and be happy 
and applauded there : if they overstep that ground, they in- 
deed may flourish the better for it, but the reader will suffer 
damage. For in this way, a reader, accustomed to see through 
eveiything in one second of time, comes to forget that his 
wisdom and critical penetration are finite and not infinite ; 
and so commits more than one mistake in his conclusions. The 
Beviewer too, who indeed is only a preparatory reader, as it 
were a sort of sieve and drainer for the use of more luxurious 
readers, soon follows his example * these two react still farther 
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on the mob of gentlemen ; and so among them all^ with this 
action and reaction^ matters grow worse and worse. 

It rather seems to ns as if , in this respect of faithfulness in 
reading, the Germans were somewhat ahead of us English ; 
at least we have no such proof to show of it as that fourth 
Edition of Navalis. Our Coleridge's Friend^ for example, and 
Biographta Liieraria are but a sUght business compared with 
these Sehriften; little more than the Alphabet^ and that in 
gilt letters, of such Philosophy and Art as is here taught in the 
form of Grammar and Khetorioal Compend; yet Coleridge's 
works were triumphantly condemned by the whole reviewing 
world| as clearly unintelligible ; and among readers they have 
still but an unseen circulation ; like living brooks, hidden for 
the present under mountains of froth and theatrical snow- 
paper, and which only at a distant day, when these mountains 
shall have decomposed themselves into gas and earthy re- 
siduum, may roll forth in their true limpid shape, to gladden 
the general eye with what beauty and everlasting freshness 
does reside in them. It is admitted too, on all hands, that Mr. 
Coleridge is a man of ''genius," that is, a man having more 
intellectual insight than other men \ and strangely enough, it 
is taken for granted, at the same time, that he has less intel- 
lectual insight than any other. For why else are his doctrines 
to be thrown out of doors, without examination, as false and 
worthless, simply because they are obscure ? Or how is their 
so palpable falsehood to be accounted for to our minds, except 
on this extraordinary ground : that aman able to originate deep 
thoughts (such is the meaning of genius) is unable to see them 
when originated; that the creative intellect of a Philosopher 
is destitute of tiiat mere faculty of logic which belongs to 
''all Attorneys, and men educated in Edinburgh"? The 
Cambridge carrier, when asked whether his horse could " draw 
inferences," readily replied, " Yes, anything in reason j " but 
here, it seems, is a man of genius who has no similar gift. 

We ourselves, we confess, are too young in the study of human 
nature to have met with any such anomaly. Never yet has it 
been our fortune to fall in with any man of genius whose con- 
clusions did not correspond better with his premises, and not 
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wono^ tban those of other men; whose genias, when it onoe 
came to be anderstood, did not manifest itself in a deeper, 
folle^ troer riew of all things human and diTine, than the 
eleaieat of your so landahle ^practical men" had claim to. 
Soeh, we say, has been oar nniform experience; so nnifonn, 
that we now hardly erer expect to see it contradicted. Tme 
it is, the old Pythagorean argnment of ''the master said iV' 
has long since ceased to be available: in these days, no man, 
except the Pope of Bome, is altogether exempt from error of 
judgment; doubtless a man of genius may chance to adopt 
false opinions; nay rather, like all other sons of Adam, except 
that same enviable Pope, wtmst occasionally adopt such. Kev- 
ertheless, we reckon it a good maxim. That no error is folly 
confuted till we have seen not only thai it is an error, but kaw 
it became one; till finding that it clashes with the principles of 
truth estaUished in our own mind, we find also in what way it 
had seemed to harmonize with the principles of truth estab- 
lished in that other mind, perhaps so unspeakably superior to 
ours. Treated by this method, it still apx)ears to us, accord- 
ing to the old sayings that the errors of a wise man are liter- 
ally more instructiye than the truths of a f ooL For the 
wise man travels in lofty, far-seeing regions ; the fool, in low- 
lyings high-fenced lanes : retracing the footsteps of the former, 
to discover where he deviated, whole provinces of the Uni- 
verse are laid open to us ; in the path of the latter, granting 
even that he have not deviated at all, little is laid open to us 
but two wheel-ruts and two hedges. 

On these grounds we reckon it more profitable, in almost 
any case, to have to do with men of depth than with men of 
shallowness : and were it possible, we would read no book that 
was not written by one of the former class ; all members of 
which we would love and venerate, how perverse soever they 
might seem to us at first ; nay though, after the fullest in- 
vestigation, we still found many things to pardon in them. 
Such of our readers as at all participate in this predilection 
will not blame us for bringing them acquainted with Novalis, 
a man of the most indisputable talent, poetical and philosophi- 
cal ; whose opinions, extraordinary, nay altogether wild and 
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baseless as thej often appear, are not without a strict oolie* 
rence in his own mind, and will lead any other mind, that ex- 
amines them faithfully, into endless considerations ; opening 
the strangest inquiries, new truths, or new possibilities of truth, 
a whole unexpected world of thought, where, whether for belief 
or denial, the deepest questions await us. 

In what is called reviewing such a book as this, we are 
aware that to the judicious craftsman two methods present 
themselves. The first and most convenient is, for the Re- 
viewer to perch himself resolutely, as it were, on the shoulder 
of his Author, and therefrom to show as if he commanded him 
and looked down on him by natural superiority of stature. 
Whatsoever the great man says or does, the little man shall 
treat with an air of knowingness and light oondescending 
mockery ; professing, with much covert sarcasm, that this and 
that other is beyond his comprehension, and cunningly asking 
his readers if they comprehend it I Herein it will help him 
mightily, if, besides description, he can quote a few passages, 
which, in their detached state, and taken most probably in 
quite a wrong acceptation of the words, shall sound strange, 
and, to certain hearers, even absurd ; all which will be easy 
enough, if he have any handiness in the business, and address 
the right audience ; truths, as this world goes, being true only 
for those that have some understanding of them ; as, for in- 
stance, in the Yorkshire Wolds, and Thames Coal-ships, Chris- 
tian men enough might be found, at this day, who, if you read 
them the Thirty-ninth of the Frino^noj would ** grin intelli- 
gence from ear to ear.'' On the other hand, should our Re- 
viewer meet with any passage, the wisdom of which, deep, 
plain and palpable to the simplest, might cause misgivings in 
the reader, as if here were a man of half -unknown endowment, 
whom perhaps it were better to wonder at than laugh at, our 
Eeviewer either suppresses it, or citing it with an air of meri- 
torious candor, calls upon his Author, in a tone of command 
and encouragement, to lay aside his transcendental crotchets, 
and write always thus, and he will admire him. Whereby the 
reader again feels comforted ; proceeds swimmingly to the con^ 
elusion of the << Article," and shuts it with a victorious feelingi 
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not only that he and the Beviewer understand this man, but 
also that, with some rays of fancy and the like, the man is 
little better than a living mass of darkness. 

In this way does the small Beviewer triumph over great 
Authors ; but it is the triumph of a f ooL In this way too does 
he recommend himself to certain readers, but it is the recom- 
mendation of a parasite, and of no true servant. The servant 
would have spoken truth, in this case ; truth, that it might 
have profited, however harsh: the parasite glozes his master 
with sweet speeches, that he may filch applause, and certain 
''guineas per sheet,'' from him; substituting for ignorance 
which was harmless, error which is not so. And yet to the 
vulgar reader, naturally enough, that flattering unction is full 
of solacement. In fact, to a reader of this sort few things 
can be more alarming than to find that his own little Parish, 
where he lived so snug and absolute, is, after all, not the whole 
Universe ; that beyond the hill which screened his house from 
the east-wind, and grew his kitchen-vegetables so sweetly, 
there are other hills and other hamlets, nay mountains and 
towered cities ; with all which, if he would continue to pass 
for a geographer, he must forthwith make himself acquainted. 
Now this Beviewer, often his fellow Parishioner, is a safe 
man; leads him pleasantly to the hill-top; shows him that 
indeed there are, or seem to be, other expanses, these too of 
boundless extent : but with only cloud mountains, and fcUoh 
morgana cities ; the true character of that region being Vacuity, 
or at best a stony desert tenanted by Gryphons and Chimeras. 

Surely, if printing is not, like courtier speech, '' the art of 
eaneealing thought," all this must be blamable enough. Is it 
the Beviewer's real trade to be a pander of laziness, self-eonoeit 
and all manner of contemptuous stupidity on the part of his 
reader ; carefully ministering to these propensities ; carefully 
fencing off whatever might invade that fool's-paradise witii 
news of disturbance? Is he the priest of Literature and 
Philosophy, to interpret their mysteries to the common man ; 
as a faithful preacher, teaching him to understand what is 
adapted for his understanding, to reverence what is adapted 
for higher understandings than his ? Or merely the lackey of 
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DolnesSy striying for certain wages, of padding or praise, by 
the month or quarter, to perpetuate the reign of presumption 
and triyiality on earth ? If the latter, wiU he not be coun- 
selled to pause for an instant, and reflect seriously, whether 
starvation were worse or were better than such a dog's-exist- 
ence? 

Our reader perceives that we are for adopting the second 
method with regard to NovaUs ; that we wish less to insult 
over this highly gifted man, than to gain some insight into 
him ; that we look upon his mode of being and thinking as 
very singular, but not therefore necessarily very contemptible ; 
as a matter, in fact, worthy of examination, and difficult be- 
yond most others to examine wisely and with profit. Let no 
man expect that, in this case, a Samson is to be led forth, 
blinded and manacled, to make him sport Nay, might it not, 
in a spiritual sense, be death, as surely it would be damage, to 
the small man himself ? For is not this habit of sneering at 
all greatness, of forcibly bringing down all greatness to his 
own height^ one chief cause which keeps that height so very 
inconsiderable ? Gome of it what may, we have no refreshing 
dew for the small man's vanity in this place ; /lay rather, as 
charitable brethren, and fellow-sufferers from that same evil, 
we would gladly lay the sickle to that reed-grove of self-con- 
ceit, which has grown round him, and reap it altogether away, 
that so the true figure of the world, and his own true figure, 
might no longer be utterly hidden from him. Does this our 
brother, then, refuse to accompany us, without such allure- 
ments ? He must even retain our best wishes, and abide by 
his own hearth. 

Farther, to the honest few who still go along with us on this 
occasion, we are bound in justice to say that, far from looking 
down on Novalis, we cannot place either them or ourselves on 
a level with him. To explain so strange an individuality, to 
exhibit a mind of this depth and singularity before the minds 
of readers so foreign to him in every sense, would be a vain 
pretension in us. With the best will, and after repeated trials, 
we have gained but a feeble notion of Novalis for ourselves : 
his Volumes come before us with every disadvantage i they are 
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the posthumous works of a man cut off in early life, while his 
opinions, far from being matured for the public eye, were still 
lying crude and disjointed before his own \ for most part writ* 
ten down in the shape of detached aphorisms, ** none of them," 
as he says himself, ** untrue or unimportant to his own mind," 
but natiirally requiring to be remodelled, expanded, compressed, 
as the matter cleared up more and more into logical unity ; at 
best but fragments of a great scheme which he did not live to 
realize. If his Editors, Friedrich Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, 
declined commenting on these Writings, we may well be ex- 
cused for declining to do so. ^' It cannot be our purpose here," 
says Tieck, ''to recommend the following Works, or to judge 
them ; probable as it must be that any judgment delivered at 
this stage of the matter would be a premature and unripe one : 
for a spirit of such originality must first be comprehended, his 
will understood, and his loving intention felt and replied to ; 
so that not till his ideas have taken root in other minds, and 
brought forth new ideas, shall we see rightly, from the his- 
torical sequence, what place he himself occupied, and what 
relation to his country he truly bore." 

Meanwhile, Novalis is a figure of such importance in Qer- 
man Literature, that no student of it can pass him by without 
attention. If we must not attempt interpreting this Work for 
our readers, we are bound at least to point out its existence, 
and according to our best knowledge direct such of them as 
take an interest in the matter how to investigate it farther for 
their own benefit. For this purpose, it may be well that we 
leave our Author to speak chiefly for himself ; subjoining only 
such expositions as cannot be dispensed with for even verbal 
intelligibility, and as we can offer on our own surety with soma 
degree of confidence. By way of basis to the whole inquiry, 
we prefix some particulars of his short life ; a part of our task 
which Tieck's clear and graceful Narrative, given as '' Preface 
to the Third Edition," renders easy for us. 

Friedrich von Hardenberg, better known in Literature by 
the pseudonym " Novalis," was born on the 2d of May, 1772, 
at a countiy residence of his family in the Grafschaft of 
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Hansfeldy in Saxony. His f ather^ who had been a soldier in 
youth, and still retained a liking for that profession^ was at 
this time Director of the Saxon Salt-works ; an office of some 
considerable trust and dignity. Tieok says, '< he was a vigor* 
ous^ unweariedly active man, of open, resolute character, a 
true €rerman. His religious feelings made him a member of 
the Hermhut Communion ; yet his disposition continued gay, 
frank, rugged and downright." The mother also was distin- 
guished for her worth ; <' a pattern of noble piety and Christian 
mildness ; " virtues which her subsequent life gave opportunity 
enough for exercising. 

On the young Friedrich, whom we may continue to call 
Novalis, the qualities of his parents must have exercised more 
than usual influence ; for he was brought up in the most re- 
tired manner, with scarcely any associate but a sister one year 
older than himself, and the two brothers that were next to him 
in age. A decidedly religious temper seems to have infused 
itself, under many benignant aspects, over the whole family : 
in Novalis especially it continued the ruling principle through 
life ; manifested no less in his scientific speculations than in 
his feelings and conduct. In childhood he is said to have been 
remarkable chiefly for the entire, enthusiastic affection with 
which he loved his mother ; and for a certain still, secluded 
disposition, such that he took no pleasure in bojriah sports, 
and rather shunned the society of other children. Tieok men- 
tions that, till his ninth year, he was reckoned nowise quick 
of apprehension ; but at this period, strangely enough, some 
violent biliary disease, which had almost*cut him off, seemed 
to awaken his faculties into proper life, and he became the 
readiest, eagerest learner in all branches of his scholarship. 

In his eighteenth year, after a few months of preparation in 
some Oymnasiumy the only instruction he appears to have re- 
ceived in any public school, he repaired to Jena; and oon- 
tinued there for three years ; after which he spent one season 
in the Leipzig University, and another, ** to complete his stud- 
ies," in that of Wittenberg. It seems to have been at Jena 
that he became acquainted with Friedrich Schlegel; where 
also, we suppose, he studied under Fichte. For botii of these 
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men he oonceiTed a high admiration and affection ; and both 
of them had, clearly enough, '' a great and abiding effect on 
his whole life." Fichte, in particular, whose lofty eloqnence 
and clear calm enthusiasm are said to have made him irresisti- 
ble as a teacher/ had quite gained Kovalis to his doctrines; 
indeed the Wissensehc^ftslehrey which, as we are told of the 
latter, " he studied with unwearied zeal," appears to haye been 
the groundwork ctf all his future speculations in Philosophy. 
Besides these metaphysical inquiries, and the usual attain- 
ments in classical literature, Novalis seems ** to have devoted 
himself with ardor to the Physical Sciences, and to Mathe- 
matics the basis of them : " at an early period of his life he 
had read much of History '< with extraordinary eagerness ; " 
Poems had from of old been ^' the delight of his leisure ; " par- 
ticularly that species denominated Mahrehen (Traditionary 
Tale), which continued a favorite with him to the last, as al- 
most from infancy it had been a chosen amusement of his to 
read these compositions, and even to recite such, of his own 
invention. One remarkable piece of that sort he hits himself 
left us, inserted in Hemrieh von Ofterdingenf his chief literary 
performance. 

But the time had now arrived when study must become sub- 
ordinate to action, and what is called a profession be fixed 
upon. At the breaking out of the French War, Novalis had 
been seized with a strong and altogether unexpected taste for 
a military life : however, the arguments and pressing entreaties 
of his friends ultimately prevailed over this whim ; it seems to 
have been settled that he should follow his father's line of 
occupation ; and so, about the end of 17d4, he removed to 
Amstadt in Thuringia, ''to train himself in practical affairs 
under the Kreis-Amtmann Just." In this KreU^Amtmann 
(Manager of a Circle) he found a wise and kind friend ; ap- 
plied himself honestly to business ; and in all his serious cal- 
culations may have looked forward to a life as smooth and 

1 Scbelling, we hare been Infonned, givoB accoimt of Fiehte snd hi* Wu- 
mtmhafUUkre to the following effect : " The Philoeophj of Fiehte wm like 
lightning ; it appeared only for a moment, bnt it kindled a fire which will bom 
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oommonplaoe as Us past years had been. One inoident, and 
that too of no unusual sort, appears, in Tieok's opinion, to 
have altered the whole form of his existence. 

" It was not very long after his arriyal at Amstadt^ when in 
a country mansion of the neighborhoodi he became acquainted 
with Sophie von K . The first glance of this fair and won- 
derfully lovely form was decisive for his whole life ; nay, we 
may say that the feeling, which now penetrated and inspired 
him, was the substance and essence of his whole life. Some- 
times, in the look and figure of a child, there will stamp itself 
an expression, which, as it is too angelic and ethereally beauti- 
ful, we are forced to call unearthly or celestial ; and commonly, 
at sight of such purified and almost transparent faces, there 
comes on us a fear that they are too tender and delicately 
fashioned for this life ; that it is Death, or Immortality, which 
looks forth so expressively on us from these glancing eyes ; 
and too often a quick decay converts our mournful foreboding 
into certainty. Still more affecting are such figures when 
their first period is happily passed over, and they come before 
us blooming on the eve of maidhood. All persons that have 
known this wondrous loved one of our Friend, agree in testify- 
ing that no description can express in what grace and celestial 
haxmony the fair being moved, what beauty shone in her, 
what softness and majesty encircled her. Novalis became a 
poet every time he chanced to spesik of it. She had concluded 
her thirteenth year when he first saw her : the spring and sum- 
mer of 1796 were the blooming time of his life ; every hour 
that he could spare from business he spent in Griiningen : and 
in the fall of that same year he obtained the wished-f or prom- 
ise from Sophie's parents.'' 

Unhappily, however, these halcyon days were of too short 
continuance. Soon after this, Sophie fell dangerously sick 
*' of a fever, attended with pains in the side ; " and her lover 
had the worst consequences to fear. By and by, indeed, the 
fever left her; but not the pain, ^' which by its violence still 
spoiled for her many a fair hour," and gave rise to various ap- 
prehensions, though the Physician asserted that it was of no 
importance. Partly satisfied with this favorable prognostioa- 
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tion, Novalis had gone to Weissenfels, to his parents ; and was 
fall of business ; being now appointed Auditor in the depart- 
ment of which his father was Director : through winter the 
news from GrUningen were of a favorable sort ; in spring he 
visited the family himself, and found his Sophie to all appear- 
ance well. But suddenly, in summer, his hopes and occupa- 
tions were interrupted by tidings that '^ she was in Jena, and 
had undergone a surgical operation." Her disease was an 
abscess in the liver : it had been her wish that he should not 
hear of her danger till the worst were over. The Jena Surgeon 
gave hopes of recovery, though a slow one ; but ere long the 
operation had to be repeated, and now it was feared that his 
patient's strength was too far exhausted. The young maiden 
bore all this with inflexible courage and the cheerfulest resig- 
nation : her Mother and Sister, Novalis, with his Parents and 
two of his Brothers, all deeply interested in the event, did 
their utmost to comfort her. In December, by her own wish, 
she returned home ; but it was evident that she grew weaker 
and weaker. Novalis went and came between GrUningen and 
Weissenf els, where also he found a house of mourning ; for 
Erasmus, one of these two Brothers, had long been sickly, and 
was now believed to be dying. 

"The 17th of March," says Tieck, <<was the fifteenth birth- 
day of his Sophie ; and on the 19th, about noon, she departed. 
No one durst tell Novalis these tidings ; at last his Brother 
Carl undertook it. The poor youth shut himself up, and after 
three days and three nights of weeping, set out for Arnstadt, 
that there, with his true friend, he might be near the spot, 
which now hid the remains of what was dearest to him. On 
the 14th of April, his Brother Erasmus also left this world. 
Novalis wrote to inform his Brother Carl of the event, who 
had been obliged to make a journey into Lower Saxony : ' Be 
of good courage,' said he, ^Erasmus has prevailed ; the flowers 
of our fair garland are dropping oft Here, one by one, that they 
may be united Yonder, lovelier and forever.' " 

Among the papers published in these Volumes are three 
letters, written about this time, which mournfully indicate the 
author's mood. '* It has grown Evening around me," says he. 
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^ while I was looking into the red of Morning. My grief is 
boundless as my love. For three years she has been my hourly 
thought. She alone bound me to lif e^ to the country, to my 
ocoupations. With her I am parted from all; for now I 
scarcely have myself any more. But it has grown Evening; 
and I feel as if I had to trarel early ; and so I would fain be 
at rest^ and see nothing but kind faces about me; — all in her 
spirit would I live, be soft and mild-hearted as she was." And 
again, some weeks later : '' I live over the old, bygone life here, 
in still meditation. Yesterday I was twenty-five years old. I 
was in Orttningen, and stood beside her grave. It is a friendly 
spot ; enclosed with simple white railing ; lies apart, and high. 
There is still room in it The village, with its blooming gar- 
dens, leans up round the hill ; and at this point and that the 
eye loses itself in blue distances. I know yon would have liked 
to stand by me, and stick the flowers, my birthday gifts, one 
by one into her hillock. This time two years, she made me a 
gay present, with a flag and national cockade on it. To-day 
her parents gave me the little things which she, still joyfully, 
had received on her last birthday. Friend,-— it continues 
Evening, and will soon be Night. If you go away, think of 
me kindly, and visits when you return, the still house, where 
your Friend rests forever, with the ashes of his beloved. Fare 
you well I " — Neyertheless^ a singular composure came over 
him ; from the very depths of his grief arose a peace and pore 
joy, such as till then he had never known. 

''In this season," observes Tieck, '^Novalis lived only to 
his sorrow : it was natural for him to regard the visible and 
the invisible world as one ; and to distinguish Life and Death 
only by his longing for the latter. At the same time too, life 
became for him a glorifled Life ; and his whole being melted 
away as into a bright, conscious vision of a higher Existenoe. 
From the sacredness of Sorrow, from heartfelt love and the 
pious wish for death, his temper and all his conceptions are 
to be explained: and it seems possible that this time, with 
its deep griefs, planted in him the germ of death, if it was 
not, in any case, his appointed lot to be so soon snatched away 
from us* 
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''can the real entrance on Life be properly said to begin.'' 
Experience, the grand Schoolmaster, seems to have taught 
Novalis this doctrine very early, by the wreck of his first pas- 
sionate wish ; and herein lies the real influence of Sophie von 
EL on his character ; an influence which, as we imagine, many 
other things might and would have equally exerted : for it is 
less the severity of the Teacher than the aptness of the Pupil 
that secures the lesson ; nor do the purifying effects of frus- 
trated Hope, and Affection which in this world will ever be 
homeless, depend on the worth or loveliness of its objects, but 
on that of the heart which cherished it, and can draw mild 
wisdom from so stem a disappointment. We do not say that 
Novalis continued the same as if this young maiden had not 
been ; causes and effects connecting every man and thing with 
every other extend through all Time and Space ; but surely 
it appears unjust to represent him as so altogether pliant 
in the hands of Accident; a mere pipe for Fortune to play 
tunes on; and which sounded a mystic, deep, almost un- 
earthly melody, simply because a young woman was beautiful 
and mortal 

We feel the more justified in these hard-hearted and so un- 
romantic strictures, on reading the very next paragraph of 
Tieck's Narrative. Directly on the back of this occurrence, 
Kovalis goes to Freyberg ; and there in 1798, it may be there- 
fore somewhat more or somewhat less than a year after the 
death of his first love, forms an acquaintance, and an engage- 
ment to marry, with a "Julie von Ch " ! Indeed, ever 

afterwards, to the end, his life appears to have been more than 
usually cheerful and happy. Tieck knows not well what to 
say of this betrothment, which in the eyes of most Novel- 
readers will have so shocking an appearance : he admits that 
'' perhaps to any but his intimate friends it may seem singu- 
lar ; " asserts, notwithstanding, that " Sophie, as may be seen 
also in his writings, continued the centre of his thoughts; 
nay, as one departed, she stood in higher reverence with him 
than when visible and near;" and hurrying on, almost as 
over an unsafe subject, declares that Novalis felt nevertheless 
''as if loveliness of mind and person might, in some measure^ 
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leplaee his loss ; ^ and so leares us to our own icAeetiins on 
the matter. We consider it as throwing li|^ on the above 
eritidsm; and greatly restricting onr aooeptanee of Tieek's 
theory. 

Tet perhaps, after all, it is only in a MinerrarPreas Novel, 
or to the more tender Imagination, that soch a proeeeding 
wonld seem very blamable. Constancy, in its true sense, may 
be called the root of all excellence; especially exseUent is 
constancy in active well-doing, in friendly helpfialness to those 
that love ns, and to those that hate ns : bnt ocmstancy in pas- 
sive suffering, again, in spite of the high value pot upon it in 
Circulating Libraries, is a distinctly inferior virtue, rather an 
accident than a virtue, and at all events is of extreme rarity 
in this world. To Novalis, his Sophie might still be as a 
saintly presence, mournful and unspeakably mild, to be wor- 
shipped in the inmost shrine of his memory : bat worship of 
this sort is not man's sole business ; neither should we censure 
Novalis that he dries his tears, and once more looks abroad 
with hope on the earth, which is still, as it was before, the 
strangest complex of mystery and light, of joy as well as 
sorrow. ''Life belongs to the living ; and he that lives must 
be prepared for vicissitudes.^' The questionable circumstance 
with Novalis is his perhaps too great rapidity in that second 
courtship; a fault or misfortune the more to be regretted, 
as this marriage also was to remain a project, and only the 
anticipation of it to be enjoyed by him. 

It was for the purpose of studying mineralogy, under the 
famous Werner, that Novalis had gone to Fteyberg. For this 
science he had great fondness, as indeed for all the physical 
sciences ; which, if we may judge from his writings, he seems 
to have prosecuted on a great and original principle, very dif- 
ferent both from that of our idle theorizers and generalizers, 
and that of the still more melancholy class who merely '' col- 
lect facts," and for the torpor or total extinction of the think- 
ing faculty, strive to make up by the more assiduous use of 
the blowpipe and goniometer. The commencement of a work, 
entitled the Disciples at Sais, intended, as Tieck informs us. 
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to be a ^'Physical Romance/' was written in Freyberg, at thig 
time : but it lay unfinished, unprosecuted ; and now comes 
before us as a rery mysterious fragment, disclosing scientific 
depths, which we harc^ not light to see into, much less means 
to fathom and accurately measure. The various hypothetic 
views of '^ Nature," that is, of the visible Creation, which are 
here given out in the words of the several "Pupils," differ, 
almost all of them, more or less, from any that we have ever 
elsewhere met with. To this work we shall have occasion to 
refer more particularly in the sequeL 

The acquaintance which Novalis formed, soon after this, 
with the elder Schlegel (August Wilhelm), and still more that 
of Tieck, whom also he first met in Jena, seems to have oper- 
ated a considerable diversion in his line of study. Tieck and 
the Schlegels, with some less active associates, among whom 
are now mentioned Wackenroder and Novalis, were at this 
time engaged in their far-famed campaign against Duncedom, 
or what called itself the " Old School " of Literature ; which 
old and rather despicable '^School" they had already, both 
by regular and guerilla warfare, reduced to great straits; as 
ultimately, they are reckoned to have succeeded in utterly ex« 
tirpating it, or at least driving it back to the very confines 
of its native Cimmeria. It seems to have been in connection 
with these men, that Novalis first came before the world as 
a writer : certain of his Fragments under the title of Bluthen- 
stavh (Pollen of Plowers), his Hymns to the Nighty and various 
poetical compositions, were sent forth in F. Schlegel's M%uen/» 
Almunach and other periodicals under the same or kindred 
management. Novalis himself seems to profess that it was 
Tieck's influence which chiefly " reawakened Poetry in him." 
As to what reception these pieces met with, we have no in- 
formation : however, Novalis seems to have been ardent and 
diligent in his new pursuit, as in his old ones ; and no less 
happy than diligent. 

« In the summer of 1800," says Tieck, " I saw him for the 
first time, while visiting my friend Wilhelm Schlegel ; and 
our acquaintance soon became the most confidential f riendshipi 
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In the monih of August, Noiralis, preparing for his journey 
to Freyberg on so joyful an occasion, was alarmed with an ap- 
pearance of blood proceeding from the lungs. The Physician 
treated it as a slight matter ; nevertheless, the marriage was 
postponed. He went to Dresden with his Parents, for medical 
advice; abode there for some time in no improving state; 
on learning the accidental death of a young brother at home, 
he ruptured a blood-vessel ; and the Doctor then declared his 
malady incurable. This, as usual in such maladies, was no- 
wise the patient's own opinion; he wished to try a warmer 
climate, but was thought too weak for the journey. In Janu- 
ary (1801) he returned home, visibly, to all but himself, in 
rapid decline. His bride had already been to see him, in 
Dresden. We may give the rest in Tieck's words : — 

''The nearer he approached his end, the more confidently 
did he expect a speedy recovery; for the cough diminished, 
and excepting languor, he had no feeling of sickness. With 
the hope and the longing for life, new talent and fresh strength 
seemed also to awaken in him ; he thought, with renewed love, 
of all his projected labors ; he determined on writing OfUr- 
dingen over again from the very beginning; and shortly be- 
fore his death, he said on one occasion, ' Never till now did I 
know what Poetry was ; innumerable Songs and Poems, and of 
quite different stamp from any of my former ones, have arisen 
in me.' From the nineteenth of March, the death-day of his 
Sophie, he became visibly weaker; many of his friends visited 
him ; and he felt great joy when, on the twenty-first, his true 
and oldest friend, Friedrich Schlegel, came to him from Jena. 
With him he conversed at great length; especially upon their 
several literary operations. During these days he was very 
lively ; his nights too were quiet ; and he enjoyed pretty sound 
sleep. On the twenty-fifth, about six in the morning, he made 
his brother hand him certain books, that he might look fov 
something ; then he ordered breakfast, and ta}ked cheerfully 
till eight ; towards nine he bade his brother play a little to him 
on the harpsichord, and in the course of the music fell asleep. 
Friedrich Schlegel soon afterwards came into the room, and 
found him quietly sleeping : this sleep lasted till near twelve. 
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^ In speaking, he was lireljr and loud, his gestm e s strong. 
T nerer saw him tired : thoo^ we had talked till far in the 
ni^t, ft was still only on porpose that he stopped, for the sake 
of rest, and eren then he nsed to read before sleeping. Tedium 
he M!f0!r felt, even in oppressive company, among mediocre 
tMtfi \ UfT he was snre to find oat one or other, who conld give 
him yet some new piece of knowledge, such as he coold turn to 
ass, insignificant as it might seem. His kindliness, his frank 
bearifig, uimli? him a universal favorite: his skill in the art of 
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Booial intercoorse was so great, that smaller minds did not 
perceive how high he stood above them. Though in conversa- 
tion he delighted most to unfold the deeps of the soul, and 
spoke as inspired of the regions of invisible worlds, yet was 
he mirthful as a child ; would jest in free artless gayety, and 
heartily give in to the jestings of his company. Without 
vanity, without learned haughtiness, far from every affectation 
and hypocrisy, he was a genuine, true man, the purest and 
loveliest embodiment of a high immortal spirit" 

So much for the outward figure and history of Kovalis. 
Bespeoting his inward structure and significance, which our 
readers are here principally interested to understand, we have 
already acknowledged that we had no complete insight to 
boast of. The slightest perusal of his Writings indicates to 
na amind of wonderful depth and originality ; but at the same 
time, of a nature or habit so abstruse, and altogether different 
from anything we ourselves have notice or experience of, that 
to penetrate fairly into its essential character, much more to 
picture it forth in visual distinctness, would be an extremely 
difficult task. Nay i)erhap8, if attempted by the means familiar 
to US, an impossible task : for Novalis belongs to that class of 
persons, who do not recognize the '^ syllogistic method" as the 
chief organ for investigating truth, or feel themselves bound 
at all times to stop short where its light fails them. Many of 
his opinions he would despair of proving in the most patient 
Court of Law ; and would remain well content that they should 
be disbelieved there. He much loved, and had assiduously 
studied, Jacob Bohme and other mystical writers; and was, 
openly enough, in good part a Mystic himself. Not indeed 
what we English, in common speech, call a Mystic; which 
means only a man whom we do not understand, and, in self- 
defence, reckon or would fain reckon a Dunce. Novalis was 
a Mystic, or had an affinity with Mysticism, in the primary and 
true meaning of that word, exemplified in some shape among 
our own Puritan Divines, and which at this day carries no 
opprobrium with it in Germany, or, except among certain more 
unimportant classes, in any other country. Nay, in this sense, 
l^reat honors are recorded of Mysticism : Tasso, as may be seen 
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ci. liis pRMC wntangs^ vas pvofeHodDy a XjstaBj 
I)toifo is regnded as a cUef mju of tiiat daaa. 

Serertiiekai^ with an doe tcAeiaiifie <» ivvcrenoe far XovilisV 
MjHadsm, the qoestiaa itOl vetnmi on os : How shall we 
aadetstand it^ and in any laeasiire shadow it forth? Hcyw 
flttf that spmtual eondltaan, which hj its own a c iwiA is like 
pore ^^c^*^ oolofleflBy Ibniileai^ mfimtey be repraseiited \ff mcra 
LogierPaisten, meie EograTecs we mi^^ saj, who^ eze^ 
eopper and bmin, prodncmg the most finite Uach-on-white^ 
hare no means of representing anything? Nonlis himself 
has a line or two^ and no laan, expnsatj on Mjstieism: 
''What is Mjstieism?" asks he. <*What is it that should 
eome to be treated mysticany ? BdigionyLoTeyKatnie^Polxtj. 
— AU select things (alle$ JuBcrwakUe) hare a leferenee to 
Hystirism. If all men were hot one pair of lorerSi the differ- 
enee between Kjstieism and Non-Mysticism were at an end." 
In which litde sentence, nnhappily, our leada obtains no 
clearness ; feels rather as if he were looking into darkness 
TisiUe. We mnst entreat him^ ncTertheless^ to keep np his 
spirits in this business; and above all, to assist ns with his 
friendliest^ cbeerfalest endeavor: perhi^ some faint faroff 
riew of that same mysterious Mysticism may at length riae 
upon ns. 

To oorselTes it somewhat illiistrates the natore of Novalis's 
opinions^ when we consider the then and present state of 
German metaphysical science genenJly ; and the fset^ stated 
abore, that he gained his first notions on this subject from 
Ficfate's l/tssenschaftslekre. It is troe, as Tieck remarks, 
<<he sooght to open for himself a new path in Philosophy; 
to nnite Philcsophy with Beligion ; ** and so diverged in some 
degree from his first instmctor ; or, as it more probably seemed 
to himself prosecuted Fichte's scientific inquiry into its high- 
est practical results. At all events, his metaphysical creed, 
so fsr as we can gather it from these Writings, appears every- 
where in its essential lineaments synonymous with what litfle 
we understand of Fichte's, and might indeed, safely enough 
for our present purpose, be classed under the head of Kantism, 
or German metapl^sics generally. 
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Now, without entering into the intricacies of Gennaji Phi- 
loaophy, we need here only adyert to the character of Ideal 
ism, on which it is everywhere f oundedj and which uniyersaUy 
pervades it. In all Qerman systems, since the time of Kant^ 
it is the fundamental principle to deny the existence of Mat- 
ter ; or rather we should say, to believe it in a radically differ- 
ent sense from that in which the Scotch Philosopher strives 
to demonstrate it, and the English Unphilosopher believes 
it without demonstration. To any of our readers, who has 
dipped never so slightly into metaphysical reading, this Ideal- 
ism will be no inconceivable thing. Indeed it is singular how 
widely diffused, and under what different aspects, we meet 
with it among the most dissimilar classes of mankind. Our 
Bishop Berkeley seems to have adopted it from religious 
inducements: Father Boscovich was led to a very cognate 
result, in his Theoria Philosophica Naturalis, from merely 
mathematical considerations. Of the ancient Pyrrho, or the 
modem Hume, we do not speak : but in the opposite end of 
the Earth, as Sir W. Jones informs us, a similar theory, of 
immemorial age, prevails among the theologians of Hindostan. 
l^ay Professor Stewart has declared his opinion, that whoever 
at some time of his life has not entertained this theory, may 
reckon that he has yet shown no talent for metaphysical 
research. 

Neither is it any argument against the Idealist to say that, 
since he denies the absolute existence of Matter, he ought in 
conscience to deny its relative existence; and plunge over 
precipices, and run himself through with swords, by way of 
recreation, since these, like all other material things, are only 
phantasms and spectra, and therefore of no consequence. If 
a man, corporeally taken, is but a phantasm and spectrum him- 
self, all this will ultimately amount to much the same as it 
did before. Yet herein lies Dr. Raid's grand triumph over 
the Sceptics ; which is as good as no triumph whatever. For 
as to the argument which he and his followers insist on, 
under all possible variety of figures, it amounts only to this 
very plain consideration, that ''men naturally, and without 
reaaoningy believe in the existence of Matter;" and seems. 
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philosophically speaking, not to have any value ; nay the m* 
troduction of it into Philosophy may be considered as an act 
of suicide on the part of that science, the life and business of 
which, that of '^ interpreting Appearances/' is hereby at an end. 
Curious it is, moreover, to observe how these Commonnsense 
Philosophers, men who brag chiefly of their irrefragable logic, 
and keep watch and ward, as if this were their special trade, 
against "Mysticism" and "Visionary Theories,'' are themselves 
obliged to base their whole system on Mysticism, and a Theory ; 
on Faith, in short, and that of a very comprehensive kind; 
the Faith, namely, either that man's Senses are themselves 
Divine, or that tiiey afford not only an honest, but a Literal 
representation of the workings of some Divinity. So true is 
it that for these men also, all knowledge of the visible rests 
on belief of the invisible, and derives its first meaning and 
certainty therefrom 1 

The Idealist, again, boasts that his Philosophy is Transcen- 
dental, that is, "ascending heyond^e senses ; " which, he asserts, 
all Philosophy, properly so called, by its nature is and must 
be : and in this way he is led to various unexpected conclu- 
sions. To a Transcendentalist, Matter has an existence, but 
only as a Phenomenon: were we not there, neither would it 
be there ; it is a mere Belation, or rather the result of a Belar 
tion between our living Souls and the great First Cause ; and 
depends for its apparent qualities on our bodily and mental 
organs ; having itself no intrinsic qualities ; being, in the com- 
mon sense of that word. Nothing. The tree is green and hard, 
not of its own natural virtue, but simply because my eye and 
my hand are fashioned so as to discern such and such appear- 
ances under such and such conditions. Kay, as an Idealist 
might say, even on the most popular grounds, must it not be 
00 ? Bring a sentient Being, with eyes a little different, with 
fingers ten times harder than mine ; and to him that Thing 
which I call Tree shall be yellow and soft, as truly as to me 
it is green and hard. Form his Nervous-structure in all 
points the reverse of mine, and this same Tree shall not be 
combustible or heat-producing, but dissoluble and cold-produ- 
eing, not high and convex, but deep and concave ; shall simply 
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have aU propertdes eza4stly the reverse of those I attribute to 
it There is, in fact, says Fichte^ no Tree there ; but only a 
Manifestation of Power from something which is not J. The 
same is trae of material Nature at large, of the whole visible 
Universe, with all its movements, figures, accidents and quali* 
ties ; all are Impressions produced on me by something differ' 
ent from me. This, we suppose, may be the foundation of 
what Fichte means by his far-famed Ich and Niohtrlch (I and 
Not-I) ; words which, taking lodging (to use the Hudibrastiq 
phrase) in certain '< heads that were to be let unfurnished,'' 
occasioned a hollow echo, as of Laughter, from the empty 
Apartments ; though the words are in themselves quite harm 
less, and may represent the basis of a metaphysical Philosa 
phy as fitly as any other words. 

But farther, and what is still stranger than such Idealism, 
aocording to these Kantian systems, the organs of the Mind 
too, what is called the Understanding, are of no less arbitrary, 
and, as it were, accidental character than those of the Body. 
Time and Space themselves are not external but internal en* 
titles : they have no outward existence, there is no Time and 
no Space out of the mind ; they are mere/orm^ of man's spirit* 
ual being, lawe under which his thinking nature is constituted 
to aot This seems the hardest conclusion of all ; but it is an 
important one with Kant; and is not given forth as a dogma ; 
but carefully deduced in his CrUik der Reinen Vemunft with 
great precision, and the strictest form of argument. 

The reader would err widely who supposed that this Tran- 
scendental system of Metaphysics was a mere intellectual 
card-castle, or logical hocus-x)ocus, contrived from sheer idle- 
ness and for sheer idleness, being without any bearing on the 
practical interests of men. On the contrary, however falsCi 
or however true, it is the most serious in its purport of all 
Philosophies propounded in these latter centuries ; has been 
taught chiefly by men of the loftiest and most earnest char- 
acter ; and does bear, with a direct and highly comprehensive 
influence, on the most vital interests of menu To say nothing 
of the views it opens in regard to the course and management 
of what is called Natural Science, we cannot but perceive that 
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its effects, for such as adopt it, on Morals and Eeligion, must 
in these days be of almost boundless importance. To take 
oniy that last and seemingly strangest doctrine, for example, 
concerning Time and Space, we shall find that to the Kantist 
it yields, almost immediately, a remarkable result of this sort. 
If Time and Space have no absolute existence, no existence 
out of our minds, it removes a stumbling-block from the very 
threshold of our Theology. For on this ground, when we say 
that the Deity is omnipresent and eternal, that with Him it is 
a universal Here and Now, we say nothing wonderful ; noth* 
ing but that He also created Time and Space, that Time and 
Space are not laws of His being, but only of ours. Nay to 
the Transcendentalist, clearly enough, the whole question of the 
origin and existence of Nature must be greatly simplified : 
the old hostility of Matter is at an end, for Matter is itself 
annihilated; and the black Spectre, Atheism, ''with all its 
sickly dews,'' melts into nothingness forever. But farther, if 
it be, as Kant maintains, that the logical mechanism of the 
mind is arbitrary, so to speak, and might have been made 
different, it will follow, that all inductive conclusions, all 
conclusions of the Understanding, have only a relative truth, 
are true only for us, and ^some other thing be true. 

Thus far Hume and Kant go together, in this branch of the 
inquiry : but here occurs the most total, diametrical divergence 
between them. We allude to the recognition, by these Tran- 
scendentalists, of a higher &culty in man than Understanding; 
of Reason ( Vemunft), the pure, ultimate light of our nature ; 
wherein, as they assert, lies the foundation of all Poetry, 
Virtue, Beligion ; things which are properly beyond the prov- 
ince of the Understanding, of which the Understanding can 
take no cognizance, except a false one. The elder Jacobi, who 
indeed is no Kantist, says once, we remember: ''It is the 
instinct of Understanding to contradict Eeason." Admitting 
this last distinction and subordination, supposing it scientifi- 
cally demonstrated, what numberless and weightiest conse- 
quences would follow from it alone I These we must leave 
the considerate reader to deduce for himself; observing only 
farther, that the Teologia MisHcct, so much venerated by Tasso 
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in Us philosophical writings ; the '' Mysticism '' alluded to by 
Novalis ; and generally all true Christian Faith and Devotion, 
appear, so far as we can see, more or less included in this 
doctrine of the Transcendentalists ; under their several shapeSy 
the essence of them all being what is here designated by the 
name Season, and set forth as the true sovereign of man's 
mind. 

How deeply these and the like principles had impressed 
themselves on Novalis, we see more and more, the farther we 
study his Writings. Naturally a deep, religious, contemplative 
spirit ; purified also, as we have seen, by harsh Afiiction, and 
familiar in the ^' Sanctuary of Sorrow," he comes before us as 
the most ideal of all Idealists. For him the material Creation 
is but an Appearance, a typical shadow in which the Deity 
manifests himself to man. Not only has the unseen world 
a reality, but the only reality : the rest being not metaphori- 
cally, but literally and in scientific strictness, '^a show;" in 
the words of the Poet, ^ Sehatt und Rauoh umnehelnd Himr 
mela Oluth, Sound and Smoke overclouding the Splendor of 
Heaven." The Invisible World is near us: or rather it is 
here, in us and about us ; were the fleshly coil removed from 
our Soul| the glories of the Unseen were even now around 
us ; as the Ancients fabled of the Spheral Music. Thus, not 
in word only, but in truth and sober belief, he feels himself 
encompassed by the Godhead ; feels in every thought, that 
'' in Him he lives, moves and has his being." 

On his Philosophic and Poetic procedure, all this has its 
natural influence. The aim of Novalis's whole Philosophy, we 
might say, is to preach and establish the Majesty of Reason, 
in that stricter sense ; to conquer for it all provinces of human 
thought, and everywhere reduce its vassal. Understanding, 
into fealty, the right and only useful relation for it Mighty 
tasks in this sort lay before himself; of which, in these Writ- 
ings of his, we trace only scattered indications. In f act^ all 
that he has left is in the shape of Fragment ; detached exposi- 
tions and combinations, deep, brief glimpses : but such seems 
to be their general tendency. One character to be noted in 
many of these, ofter too obscure speculations, is his peculiar 
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manner of viewing Nature : his habit, as it were, of considering 
Nature rather in the concrete, not analytically and as a divisi- 
ble Aggregate, but as a self-subsistent universally connected 
Whole. This also is perhaps partly the fruit of his Idealism. 
<'He had formed the Plan/' we are informed, '^of a peculiar 
Encyclopedical Work, in which experiences and ideas from 
all the different sciences were mutually to elucidate, confirm 
and enforce each other." In this work he had even made 
some progress. Many of the '^ Thoughts," and short Apho- 
ristic observations, here published, were intended for it; of 
such, apparently, it was, for the most part, to have consisted. 

As a Poet, Novalis is no less Idealistic than as a Philosopher. 
His poems are breathings of a high devout soul, feeling always 
that here he has no home, but looking, as in clear vision, to a 
*^ city that hath foundations.'' He loves external Nature with 
a singular depth ; nay, we might say, he reverences her, and 
holds unspeakable communings with her: for Nature is no 
longer dead, hostile Matter, but the veil and mysterious Gar- 
ment of the Unseen ; as it were, the Voice with which the 
Deity proclaims himself to man. These two qualities — his 
pure religious temper, and heartfelt love of Nature — bring 
him into true poetic relation both with the spiritual and the 
material World, and perhaps constitute his chief worth as a 
Poet; for which art he seems to have originally a genuine, 
but no exclusive or even very decided endowment. 

His moral persuasions, as evinced in his Writings and Life, 
derive themselves naturally enough from the same source. It 
is the morality of a man, to whom the Earth and all its glories 
are in truth a vapor and a Dream, and the Beauty of (xoodness 
the only real possession. Poetry, Virtue, Eeligion, which for 
other men have but, as it were, a traditionary and imagined 
existence, are for him the everlasting basis of the Universe ; 
and all earthly acquirements, all with which Ambition, Hope, 
Fear, can tempt us to toil and sin, are in very deed but a 
picture of the brain, some reflex shadowed on the mirror of 
the Infinite, but in themselves air and nothingness. Thus, to 
live in that Light of Reason, to have, even while here and 
encircled with this Vision of Existence, our abode in that 
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Eternal City, is the liighest and sole duty of man. These 
things Novalis figures to himself under various images : some- 
times he seems to represent the Primeval essence of Being as 
Love ; at other times, he speaks in emblems, of whioh it would 
be still more difficult to give a just account ; which, therefore, 
at present, we shall not farther notice. 

For now, with these far-off sketches of an exposition, the 
reader must hold himself ready to look into Novalis, for a 
little, with his own eyes. Whoever has honestly, and with 
attentive outlook, accompanied us along these wondrous out- 
skirts of Idealism, may find himself as able to interpret 
Novalis as the majority of Grerman readers would be i whichi 
we think, is fair measure on our part. We shall not attempt 
any farther commentary ; fearing that it might be too diffi- 
cult and too unthankful a business. Our first extract is from 
the Lehrlinge zu Sais (Pupils at Sais), adverted to above. 
That ^'Physical Eomance,'' which, for the rest, contains no 
story or indication of a story, but only poetized philosophical 
speeches, and the strangest shadowy allegorical allusions, and 
indeed is only carried the length of two Chapters, commences, 
without note of preparation, in this singular wise : — 

<<L The Pupil. — Men travel in manifold paths: whoso 
traces and compares these, will find strange Figures come to 
light ; Figures which seem as if they belonged to that great 
Cipher-writing which one meets with everywhere, on wings of 
birds, shells of eggs, in clouds, in the snow, in crystals, in 
forms of rocks, in freezing waters, in the interior and exterior 
of mountains, of plants, animals, men, in the lights of the 
sky, in plates of glass and pitch when touched and struck on, 
in the filings round the magnet, and the singular conjunctures 
of Chance. In such Figures one anticipates the key to that 
wondrous Writing, the grammar of it ; but this Anticipation 
will not fix itself into shape, and appears as if, after all, it 
would not become such a key for us. An Alcahstt seems 
poured out over the senses of men. Only for a moment will 
their wishes, their thoughts thicken into form. Thus do their 
Anticipations arise ; but after short whiles, all is again swim- 
ming vaguely before them, even as it did. 
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a&r I heafd waj, that UamfcrnigihiKty vm b^ dw 
RMlft of Umntemgenee ; that tkis aoaglit what itadf ted, 
aad io eoald find nowhoe ciae; aho Att wt did 
stsad Speed, beeaine Speedi did bo^ vmld no!;, 
itarif ; tint die genuine fijiuifjit spoke for Hie ake e€ fak- 
ing; beesaee speaking was its pleMoxe and its mtenL 

''Xot long tfaeieailer^ said one: Ko eiqdaaaftiaB is nqmndi 
for B6lj Wnfting. Wkoso qteaks tnilf is &n e€ elenal life, 
and vooderfollj related to gomia e mjahaiea does lus Wiiting 
jqypear to m^ for it is a Ganeard£raBi iiie Symphoi^of the 
VmrensL 

'^Sneljr tins 'foioe meant our Teacher; far it is he diat ean 
ecdleet the indifat i t T mf which lie aeattered on all sidea. A 
singnlar lig^ kindles in his looks, when at length the hi^ 
Bone lies before im, and he watches in our ejes whettier the 
star has yet risen i^on as, which is to make the Hgme visible 
and intelligible- Does he see ns sad, that the <iM*^w>f wiU 
not withdraw? He consoles ns^ and promises the £ut]ifiil 
assidnoQS seer better fortone in time. Often has he told ns 
how, when he was a child, the impolse to employ his senses, 
to busy, to fill them, left him no rest He looked at the stars, 
and imitat4*d their conrBes and positions in the sand. Into 
the ocean of air he gazed incessantly; and never wearied con- 
templating its deamess, its moyements, its ckmds, its lights. 
He gathered stones, floweis, insects, of all sortB, and spread 
them out in manifold wise, in rows before him. To men and 
animals he paid heed; on the shore of the sea he sat, collected 
mnsclesu Over his own heart and his own thoughts he watohed 
attentiTely. He knew not whither his longing was carrying 
him. As he grew np^ he wandered far and wide ; viewed 
other lands, other seas, new atmospheres, new rocks, unknown 
plants, animals, men; descended into careins, saw how in 
couTMS and varying strata the edifice of the Earth was com- 
pleted, and fashioned clay into strange figures of rocks. By 
snd by, he came to find everywhere objects already known, but 
wonderfully mingled, united; and thus often extraordinary 
things came to shape in him. He soon became aware of oom^ 
fainations in all, of conjunctures, concurrences. Ere long^ he 
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no more saw anything alone. — In great variegated images, the 

perceptions of his senses crowded round him ; he heard, saw, 

touched and thought at once. He rejoiced to bring strangers 

together. Now the stars were men, now men were stars, the 

stones animals, the clouds plants ; he sported with powers and 

appearances ; he knew where and how this and that was to be 

f oundy to be brought into action ; and so himself struck oyer 

the strings, for tones and touches of his own. 

<' What has passed with him since then he does not disclose 

to us. He tells us that we ourselves, led on by him and our 

own desire, will discover what has passed with him. Many 

of us have withdrawn from him. They returned to their 

parents, and learned trades. Some have been sent out by him, 

we know not whither ; he selected them. Of these, some have 

been but a short time there, others longer. One was still a 

child ; scarcely was he come, when our Teacher was for passing 

him any more instruction. This Child had large dark eyes 

with azure ground, his skin shone like lilies, and his locks like 

light little clouds when it is growing evening. His voice 

pierced through all our hearts ; willingly would we have given 

him our flowers, stones, pens, all we had. He smiled with an 

infinite earnestness ; and we had a strange delight beside him. 

One day he will come again, said our Teacher, and then our 

lessons end. — Along with him he sent one, for whom we had 

often been sorry. Always sad he looked ; he had been long 

years here ; nothing would succeed with him ; when we sought 

crystals or flowers, he seldom found. He saw dimly at a 

distance; to lay down variegated rows skilfully he had no 

power. He was so apt to break everything. Yet none had 

such eagerness, such pleasure in hearing and listening. At 

last, — it was before that Child came into our circle,— he all 

at once grew cheerful, and expert. One day he had gone cub 

sad; he did not return, and the night came on. We were 

very anxious for him ; suddenly, as the morning dawned^ we 

heard his voice in a neighboring grove. He was «*"C*"C ^ 

high, joyful song ; we were all surprised ; the Teacher looked 

to the East, such a look as I shall never see in him again. 

The singer soon came forth to us, and brought, with unspeak- 
Vol. 16 B.B 
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able blessedness on his face, a simple*looking little stone, of 
singular shape. The Teacher took it in his hand, and kissed 
him long; then looked at us with wet eyes, and laid this 
little stone on an empty space, which lay in the midst of 
other stones, just wheie, like radii, many rows of them met 
together. 

"I shall in no time forget that moment. We felt as if we 
had had in our souls a clear passing glimpse into this won- 
drous World." 

Li these strange Oriental delineations the judicious reader 
will suspect that more may be meant than meets the ear. 
But who this teacher at Sais is, whether the personified Intel- 
lect of Mankind; and who this bright-faced golden-locked 
Child (Reason, Religious Faith ? ), that was " to come again," 
to conclude these lessons ; and that awkward unwearied Man 
(Understanding?), that "was so apt to break everything," we 
have no data for determining, and would not undertake to 
conjecture with any certainty. We subjoin a passage from 
the second chapter, or section, entitled '^Nature/' which, if 
possible, is of a still more surprising character than the first. 
After speaking at some length on the primeval views Man 
seems to have formed with regard to the external Universe, 
or "the manifold Objects of his Senses;" and how in those 
times his mind had a peculiar unity, and only by Practice 
divided itself into separate faculties, as by Practice it may 
yet farther do, "our Pupil" proceeds to describe the condi- 
tions requisite in an inquirer into Nature, observing, in con- 
clusion, with regard to this, — 

"No one, of a surety, wanders farther from the mark than 
he who fancies to himself that he already understands this 
marvellous Kingdom, and can, in few words, fathom its con- 
stitution, and everywhere find the right path. To no one, 
who has broken off, and made himself an Island, will insight 
rise of itself, nor even without toilsome effort. Only to chil- 
dren, or childlike men, who know not what they do, can this 
happen. ' Long, unwearied intercourse, free and wise Contem- 
plation, attention to faint tokens and indications ; an inward 
poet-life, practised senses, a simple and devout spirit: these 
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are the essential requisites of a true Friend of Nature ; with* 
oat these no one can attain his wish. Kot wise does it seem 
to attempt comprehending and understanding a Human World 
without full perfected Humanity. No talent must sleep ; and 
if all are not alike active, all must be alert, and not oppressed 
and enervated. As we see a future Painter in the boy who 
fills every wall with sketches and variedly adds color to figure ; 
so we see a future Philosopher in him who restlessly traces 
and questions all natural things, pays heed to all, brings to- 
gether whatever is remarkable, and rejoices when he has 
become master and possessor of a new phenomenon, of a new 
power and piece of knowledge. 

^^Now to Some it appears not at all worth while to follow 
out the endless divisions of Nature'; and moreover a danger- 
ous undertaking, without fruit and issue. As we can never 
reach, say they, the absolutely smallest grain of material bod- 
ies, never find their simplest compartments, since all magni- 
tude loses itself, forwards and backwards, in infinitude; so 
likewise is it with the species of bodies and powers; here 
too one comes on new species, new combinations, new appear- 
ances, even to infinitude. These seem only to stop, continue 
they, when our diligence tires ; and so it is spending precious 
time with idle contemplations and tedious enumerations ; and 
this becomes at last a true delirium, a real vertigo over the 
horrid Deep. For Nature too remains* so far as we have 
yet come, ever a frightful Machine of Death: everywhere 
monstrous revolution, inexplicable vortices of movement; a 
kingdom of Devouring, of the maddest tyranny ; a baleful 
Immense: the few light-points disclose but a so much the 
more appalling Night, and terrors of all sorts must palsy every 
observer. Like a savior does Death stand by the hapless 
race of mankind; for without Death, the maddest were the 
happiest. And precisely this striving to fathom that gigan- 
tic Mechanism is already a draught towards the Deep, a com- 
mencing giddiness ; for every excitement is an increasing 
whirl, which soon gains full mastery over its victim, and hurls 
him forward with it into the fearful Night. Here, say those 
lamentersy lies the orafty snare for Man's understandings 
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her tamolts ; she is selling herself to uSy and every yiolenoe 
she will pay by a heavy penalty. In the inspiring feeling of 
our Freedom, let ns live and die; here gushes forth the 
stream, which will one day overflow and subdue her ; in it 
let us bathe, and refresh ourselves for new exploits. Hither 
the rage of the Monster does not reach ; one drop of Freedom 
is sufficient to cripple her forever, and forever set limits to 
her havoc. 

^ They are right, say Several ; here, or nowhere, lies the 
talisman. By the well of Freedom we sit and look ; it is the 
grand magic Mirror, where the whole Creation images itself, 
pure and clear ; in it do the tender Spirits and Forms of all 
Nature bathe ; all chambers we here behold unlocked. What 
need have we toilsomely to wander over the troublous World 
of visible things ? The purer World lies even in us, in this 
WelL Here discloses itself the true meaning of the great^ 
many-colored, complected Scene; and if full of these sights 
we return into Nature, all is well known to us, with certainty 
we distinguish every shape. We need not to inquire long; 
a light Comparison, a few strokes in the sand, are enough to 
inform us. Thus, for us, is the whole a great Writing, to 
which we have the key ; and nothing comes to us unexpected, 
for the course of the great Horologe is known to us before- 
hand. It is only we that enjoy Nature with full senses, 
because she does not frighten ns from our senses ; because no 
fever-dreams oppress us, and serene consciousness makes us 
calm and confiding. 

^ They are not right, says an earnest Man to these latter. 
Can they not recognize in Nature the true impress of their 
own Selves ? It is even they that consume themselves in 
wild hostility to Thought They know not that this so<»lled 
Nature of theirs is a Sport of the Mind, a waste Fantasy of 
their Dream. Of a surety, it is for them a horrible Monster, 
a strange grotesque Shadow of their own Passions. The 
waking man looks without fear at this offspring of his lawless 
Imagination ; for he knows that they are but vain Spectres 
of his weakness. He feels himself lord of the world : his Me 
hovers victorious over the Abyss ; and will through Eternities 
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hover aloft above that endless Yiciasitade. Hannony is what 
his spirit strives to promolgstey to extendi He will even to 
infinitude grow more and more harmonious with himself and 
with his Creation ; and at every step behold tbe all-^fficiencjr 
of a high moral Order in the Universey and what is purest of 
his Me come forth into brighter and brighter clearness. The 
significance of the World is Beason; for her sake is the 
World here ; and when it is grown to be the arena of a child- 
like^ expanding Season, it will one day become the divine 
Lnage of her Activity, the scene of a genuine Ghuroh. Till 
then let man honor Nature as the Emblem of his own Spirit; 
the Emblem ennobling itself along with him, to unlimited 
degrees. Let him, therefore, who would arrive at knowledge 
of Nature, train his moral sense, let him act and conceive in 
accordance with the noble Essence of his Soul ; and as if of 
herself Nature will become open to him. Moral Action ia 
that great and only Experiment, in which all riddles of the 
most manifold appearances explain themselves. Whoso under- 
stands it, and in rigid sequence of Thought can lay it open^ 
is forever Master of Nature." ^ 

^'The Pupfl," it is added, ''listens with alarm to tiiese con- 
flicting voices." If such was the case in half-supernatural 
Sais, it may well be much more so in mere sublunary London* 
Here again, however, in regard to these vaporous lucubrations^ 
we can only imitate Jean Paul's Quintus Fixlein, who, it is 
said, in his elaborate Catalogue of German Errors of the Prtssy 
** states that important inferences are to be drawn from it, and 
advises the reader to draw them." Perhaps these wonderful 
paragraphs, which look, at this distance, so like chasms filled 
with mere sluggish mist, might prove valleys, with a clear 
stream and soft pastures, were we near at hand For one 
thing, either No^^s, with Tieck and Schlegel at his back, 
are men in a state of derangement; or there is more in 
Heaven and Earth than has been dreamt of in our Philoso- 
phy. We may add that, in our view, this last Speaker, the 
** earnest Man," seems evidently to be Fichte ; the first two 

^ Bd. ii. 8. 4S-57. 
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GlflAses look like some sceptical or atheistic brood, tinao- 
quainted with Bacon's Novum Organuntj or haviDg, the First 
dafis at least, almost no faith in it. That theory of the hu- 
man species ending by a universal simultaneous act of Suicide, 
will, to the more simple sort of readers, be new. 

As farther and more directly illustrating Kovalis's scientific 
views, we may here subjoin two short sketches, taken from 
another department of this Volume. To all who prosecute 
Philosophy, and take interest in its history and present as- 
pects, they will not be without interest The obscure parts 
of them are not perhaps unintelligible, but only obscure ; 
which unluckily cannot^ at all times, be helped in such 
cases: — 

^ Common Logic is the Grammar of the higher Speech, that 
is, of Thought ; it examines merely the relations of ideas to 
one another, the Meehanica of Thought, the pure Physiology 
of ideas. Now logical ideas stand related to one another, like 
words without thoughts. Logic occupies itself with the mere 
dead Body of the Science of Thinking. — Metaphysics, again, 
is the Dynamics of Thought ; treats of the primary Powers of 
Thought; occupies itself with the mere Soul of the Science 
of Thinking. Metaphysical ideas stand related to one another, 
like thoughts without words. Men often wondered at the 
stubborn Incompletibility of these two Sciences ; each followed 
its own business by itself; there was a want everywhere, 
nothing would suit rightly with either. From the very first, 
attempts were made to unite them, as everything about them 
indicated relationship ; but every attempt failed ; the one or 
the other Science still suffered in these attempts, and lost its 
essential character. We had to abide by metaphysical Logic, 
and logical Metaphysic, but neither of them was as it should 
be. With Physiology and Psychology, with Mechanics and 
Chemistry, it faxed no better. In the latter half of this Cen- 
tury there arose, with us Germans, a more violent commotion 
than ever ; the hostile masses towered themselves up against 
each other more fiercely than heretofore; the fermentation 
was extreme ; there followed powerful explosions. And now 
oome assert that a real Compenetration has somewhere or other 
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Log;)eiaa> Thelne Sdiolaitie isaBjsikal Sobdist; oat of 
Vugkal AtOBf helnfldslikUiiiTene; he aiiiilliilatn all lirnig 
ITatsre^ to pot an Aitifiee <if ThoogJitB (^e^aajyhwtftfiifi'j 
Istiaallj Cop jiU CT^a-trick of Though) in its rooni. His aim 
is as inAuto AntonatoiL Opposite to him is tiie mde^ intoi- 
tire Poet : this is a n^stical Maciologist : be hates mies and 
fixed farm; a vildy Tiolent life leigns instpad of it in Nature; 
all is airimat^j no law; wilfalness and wonder e i e ry w h ere. 
He is merelj dynamiral. Thns does the Pbiloeophie Spiiit 
arise at fifst^ in altogether separate maswat In the ■eroad 
stage of eattnre these mamies begin to oome in contact^ mnlti- 
fariouslj enoo^ ; and, as in the union of infinite Extremes;, 
the Fittsto, the Tiimited arises, so here also arise 'Eclectic 
Philosofribos' without number; the time of misqndcrstanding 
begins* The most limited is, in this stage, the most important, 
the purest Philosopher of the second stage. This class occo- 
ptes itself whollj with the actual, present world, in the strict- 
est sense. The Philosophers of the first class look down with 
co n te mp t on those of the second ; say, they are a little of 
ererythin^ and so nothing; hold their views as the results of 
weakness, as Inconsequentism. On the contrary, the second 
class, in their turn, pity the first ; lay the blame on their vision- 
ary enthusiasm, which they say is absurd, even to insanity. 

^ If on the one hand the Scholastics and Alchemists seem 
to be utterly at variance, and the Eclectics on the other hand 
quite at one, yet, strictly examined, it is altogether the reverse. 
The former, in essentials, are indirectly of one opinion ; namely, 
ai regards the non-dependence and infinite character of Medi- 
tation, they both set out from the Absolute : whilst the Edeo- 
tie and limited sort are essentially at variance ; and agree only 
in what is deduced* The former are infinite but uniform, the 
latter bounded but multiform; the former have genius, the 
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latter talent; those have Ideas, these have kiuusks {Handr 
griffe) \ those are heads without hands, these are hands with- 
out heads. The third stage is for the Artist, who can be at 
once implement and genius. He finds that that primitive 
Separation in the absolute Philosophical Activities [between 
the Scholastic, and the '' rude, intuitive Poet "] is a deeper- 
lying Separation in his own Nature ; which Separation indi- 
cates, by its existence as such, the possibility of being adjusted, 
of being joined : he finds that, heterogeneous as these Activities 
are, there is yet a faculty in him of passing from the one to the 
other, of ch£uiging his polarity at will. He discovers in them, 
therefore, necessary members of his spirit ; he observes that 
both must be united in some common Principle. He infers 
that Eclecticism is nothing but the imperfect defective em- 
ployment of this Principle. It becomes — '' 

But we need not struggle farther, wringing a significance 
out of these mysterious words: in delineating the genuine 
Transcendentalist, or '< Philosopher of the third stage," prop- 
erly speaking the Philosopher, Novalis ascends into regions 
whither few readers would follow him. It may be observed 
here that British Philosophy, tracing it from Duns Scotus to 
Dugald Stewart, has now gone through the first and second 
of these '' stages," the Scholastic and the Eclectic, and in con- 
siderable honor. With our amiable Professor Stewart, than 
whom no man, not Cicero himself, was ever more entirely 
Eclectic, that second or Eclectic class may be considered as 
having terminated; and now Philosophy is at a stand among 
us, or rather there is now no Philosophy visible in these Isl- 
ands. It remains to be seen, whether we also are to have our 
<' third stage ; " and how that new and highest '' class " will de- 
mean itself here. The French Philosophers seem busy study- 
ing Kant, and writing of him : but we rather imagine NovaUs 
would pronounce them still only in the Eclectic stage. He 
says afterwards, that '' all Eclectics are essentially and at bot 
tom sceptics ; the more comprehensive, the more scepticaL" 

These two passages have been extracted from a large series 
of Fragments^ which, under the three divisions of Philosophi- 
cal, Criticali Moral, occupy the greatest part of Volume Second. 
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cjdopedioal work" which Noyalis had planned. 
Schlegel is said to be the selector of those pnblished here. 
They come before us without note or oonunent ; worded for the 
most part in very onnsoal phraseology ; and without repeated 
and most patient investigation, seldom yield any significanoe, 
or rather we should say, often yield a false one. A few of 
the clearest we have selected for insertion : whether the reader 
will think them "Pollen of Flowers," or a baser kind of dust, 
we shall not predict. We give them in a miscellaneous shape ; 
overlooking those classifications which, even in the text^ are 
not and could not be very rigidly adhered to. 

^Thilosophy can bake no bread; but she can procure for us 
God, Freedom, Immortality. Which, then, is more practical, 
PhiloBophy or Economy ? — 

'^Philosophy is properly Home-sickness; the wish to be 
everywhere at home. — 

^ We axe near awakening when we dream that we dream. — - 

''The true philosophical Act is annihilation of self {Selbst- 
t5dtung)\ this is the real beginning of all Philosophy; all 
requisites for being a Disciple of Philosophy point hither. 
This Act alone corresponds to all the conditions and charac- 
teristics of transcendental conduct. — 

''To become properly acquainted with a truth, we must first 
have disbelieved it, and disputed against it. — 

"Man is the higher Sense of our Planet; the star which 
connects it with the upper world; the eye which it turns 
towards Heaven. — 

"Life is a disease of the spirit ; a working incited by Pas- 
sion. Best is pec\iliar to the spirit. — 

"Our life is no Dream, but it may and will perhaps become 
one.— 

" What is Nature ? An encyclopedical, systematic Index or 
Plan of our Spirit Why wiU we content us with the mere 
Catalogue of our Treasures ? Let us contemplate them our- 
celves, and in all ways elaborate and use them. — 

"If our Bodily Life is a burning, our Spiritual Life is a 
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teing bnmty a Combufition (or, is precisely the inverse the 
ease ?) ; Death, therefore, perhaps a Change of Capacity. — 

" Sleep is for the inhabitants of Planets only. In another 
time, Man will sleep and wake continually at once. The 
greater part of our Body, of our Humanity itself, yet sleeps a 
deep sleep. — 

'< There is but one Temple in the World; and that is the 
Body of Man. Nothing is holier than this high form. Bend- 
ing before men is a reverence done to this Revelation in the 
Flesh. We touch Heaven, when we lay our hand on a human 
body. — 

^^ Man is a Sun ; his Senses are the Planets. — 

^'Man has ever expressed some symbolical Philosophy of 
his Being in his Works and Conduct ; he announces himself 
and his Gospel of Nature ; he is the Messiah of Nature. — 

'' Plants are Children of the Earth ; we are Children of the 
Ether. Our Lungs are properly our Boot ; we live, when we 
breathe ; we begin our life with breathing. — 

*^ Nature is an iBolian Harp, a musical instrument ; whose 
tones again are keys to higher strings in us. — 

<' Every beloved object is the centre of a Paradise.— 

*^ The first Man is the first Spirit«eer ; all appears to him as 
Spirit. What are children, but first men ? The fresh gaze 
of the Child is richer in significance than the forecasting of the 
most indubitable Seer. — 

^'It depends only on the weakness of our organs and of our 
self-excitement (SMstberuhrung)^ that we do not see ourselves 
in a Fairy-world. All Fabulous Tales (Mdhrchen) are merely 
dreams of that home-world, which is everywhere and nowhere. 
The higher powers in us, which one day as Oenies, shall fulfil 
our will,^ are, for the present, Muses, which refresh us on our 
toilsome course with sweet remembrances. — 

1 NotbUs's ideas, on what has been called the " perfectibility of man,** 
gronnd themaelTeB on his peculiar views of the constitation of material and 
spiritnal Nature, and are of the most original and extraordinary character. 
With onr utmost effort, we should despair of communicating other than a 
quite false notion of them. He asks, for instance, with scientific gravity : 
Whether any one, that recollects the first kind glance of her he loved, can 
doubt the possibility of Magief 
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'Haa eofDOMU in TtuOl If lie cipoacs T^nth, he cxpyo 
Umtelf « If be betnjs Troth, he betimys hrawelf, We speak 
not here of Lies, but of acting against ConTiction.^ 

^A character is a completely fMhioned win (■WTImiwiw 
gdnldam' WiUe). — 

''There is, properly speakings no lOsfovtnne in the woild. 
Happiness and Ifisf ortone stand in eontinnal balance. Erexy 
Misf ortone is, as it were, the obstruction of a stream, which, 
after orexcoming this obstrnction, but boistB thzongb with the 
greater force. '^ 

''The ideal of Morality has no more dangeroos rival than 
the ideal of highest Strength, of most powerfol life; which 
also has been named (very &lsely as it was there meant) the 
ideal of poetic greatness. It is the maTimnm of the savage ; 
and has, in these times, gained, precisely among the greatest 
weaklings, very many proselytes. By this ideal, man becomes 
a Beast-Spirit, a Mixture ; whose bmtal wit has, for weaklings, 
a bmtal power of attraction. — 

" The spirit of Poesy is the morning lights which makes the 
Statae of Memnon sound. — 

"The division of Philosopher and Poet is only apparent, 
and to the disadvantage of both. It is a sign of disease, and 
of a sickly constitution. — 

"The true Poet is all-knowing; he is an actual world in 
miniature. — 

"Elopstock's works appear, for the most part, free Transla- 
tions of an unknown Poet» by a very talented but unpoetical 
Philologist. — 

" Goethe is an altogether practical Poet. He is in his works 
what the English are in their wares : highly simple, neat, con- 
venient and durable. He has done in Gtorman Literature what 
Wedgwood did in English Manufacture. He has, like the 
English, a natural turn for Economy, and a noble Taste ac- 
quired by Understanding. Both these are very compatible, 
and have a near affinity in the chemical sense. ... — WU- 
hdm Meitter^s Apprentieeahip may be called throughout prosaic 
and modem. Hie Bomantic sinks to ruin, the Poesy of 
"^aturo^ the Wonderful. The Book treats merely of common 
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worldly things: Nature and Mysticism are altogether for- 
gotten. It is a poetized ciyic and household History; the 
Marvellous is expressly treated therein as imagination and 
enthusiasm. Artistic Atheism is the spirit of the Book. . • . 
It is properly a Candidey directed against Poetry : the Book 
is highly unpoetical in respect of spirit, poetical as the dress 
and body of it are. . . . The introduction of Shakspeare has 
almost a tragic effect. The hero retards the triumph of the 
Gospel of Economy ; and economical Nature is finally the true 
and only remaining one. — 

<' When we spediL of the aim and Art observable in Shak- 
speare's works, we must not forget that Art belongs to Nature ; 
that it is, so to speak, self-viewing, self>imitating, self -fashion 
ing Nature. The Art of a well-developed genius is far differ- 
ent from the Artfulness of the Understanding, of the merely 
reasoning mind. Shakspeare was no calculator, no learned 
thinker; he was a mighty, many-gifted soul, whose feelings 
and works, like products of Nature, bear the stamp of the 
same spirit ; and in which the last and deepest of observers 
will still find new harmonies with the infinite structure of the 
Universe; concurrences with later ideas, affinities with the 
higher powers and senses of man. They are emblematic, have 
many meanings, are simple and inexhaustible, like products 
of Nature; and nothing more unsuitable could be said of 
them than that they are works of Art, in that narrow me- 
chanical acceptation of the word.'' 

The reader understands that we offer these specimens not 
as the best to be found in Novalis's FragTnents, but simply as 
the most intelligible. Far stranger and deeper things there 
are, could we hope to make them in the smallest degree un- 
derstood. But in examining and re-examining many of his 
FragmentSf we find ourselves carried into more complex, more 
subtle regions of thought than any we are elsewhere ac- 
quainted with : here we cannot always find our own latitude 
and longitude, sometimes not even approximate to finding 
them ; much less teach others such a secret. 

What has been abready quoted may afford some knowledge 
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of Novialis, in the characters of Philosopher and Critic : there 

^ oae other aspect under which it would be still more curious 

*o view aaid exhibit him, but still more difficult, — we mean 

^^-t of Ixis Religion. Novalis nowhere specially records his 

creed, ux these Writings : he many times expresses, or implies, 

a zealoixa, heartfelt beUef in the Christian system ; yet with 

sncn ad^nncts and coexisting persuasions, as to us might seem 

®J snrpi^ing One or two more of these his Aphorisms, 

^mive to this subject, we shaU cite, as likely to be better 

^^y description of ours. The whole Essay at the end of 

uixie liigt, entitled Die ChristenheU od&r Europa (Chris- 

^ or Europe) is also well worthy of study, in this as in 

y other points of view. 

-»*eligfion contains infinite sadness. If we are to love God, 

^Ust be in distress {hulfsbedMrftig, help-needing). In how 

^ this condition answered in Christianity ? — 

Spinoza is a God-intoxicated man {GoU-trunkener Mensoh), 

•« the Devil, as Father of Lies, himself but a necessary 

Allusion ? _ 

^^ Catholic Eeligion is .to a certain extent applied Chris- 

tiaiuty, Fichte's Philosophy too is perhaps applied Chris- 
tianity, _ 

* Can Miracles work Conviction ? Or is not real Conviction, 
this highest function of our soul and personality, the only true 
God-announcing Miracle ? 

** The Christian Eeligion is especially remarkable, moreover, 
as it so decidedly lays claim to mere good-will in Man, to his 
essential Temper, and values this independently of all Culture 
aud Manifestation. It stands in opposition to Science and to 
Art, and properly to Enjoyvient} 

''Its origin is with the common people. It inspires the 
great majority of the limited in this Earth. 

'' It is the Light that begins to shine in the Darkness. 

''It is the root of aU Democrdoy, the highest Fact in the 
Bights of Man {die kochste Thatsache der Poptdaritdt). 

''Its unpoetical exterior, its resemblance to a modern family- 
picture, seeme only to be lent it,^ 

^ Italics also in the text. 
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^Martyrs are spiritaal heroes. ChriBt was the greatest 
jnartyr of our species; through him has martyrdom become 
infinitely significant and holy. — 

''The Bible begins nobly, with Paradise, the symbol of 
youth; and concludes with the Eternal Kingdom, the Holy 
City. Its two main divisions, also, are genuine grand-histor- 
ical divisions (ac?U gross-hiatoriacK), For in every grand- 
historical compartment (Glied), the grand history must lie, as 
it were, symbolically re-created (yerjungt, made young again). 
The beginning of the New Testament is the second higher 
Fall (the Atonement of the Fall), and the commencement of 
the new Period. The history of every individual man should 
be a Bible. Christ is a new Adam. A Bible is the highest 
problem of Authorship. — 

^'As yet there is no Beligion. You must first make a 
Seminary (Bildunffssehule) of genuine Religion. Think ye 
that there is Beligion? Beligion has to be made and pro- 
duced {gemoLokt und hervargebracht) by the union of a number 
of persons." 

Hitherto our readers have seen nothing of Novalis in his 
character of Poet, properly so called ; the Pupils at Sais being 
fully more of a scientific than poetic nature. As hinted above, 
we do not account his gifts in this latter province as of the 
first, or even of a high order; unless, indeed, it be true, as he 
himself ma.1nt>aiTis, that '^ the distinction of Poet and Philoso- 
pher is apparent only, and to the injury of both." In his pro- 
fessedly poetical compositions there is an indubitable prolixity, 
a degree of languor, not weakness but sluggishness ; the mean- 
ing is too much diluted; and diluted, we might say, not in 
a rich, lively, varying music, as we find in Tieck, for example *, 
but rather in a low-voiced, not unmelodious monotony, the 
deep hum of which is broken only at rare intervals, though 
sometimes by tones of purest and almost spiritual softness. 
We here allude chiefly to his unmetrical pieces, his prose fic- 
tions: indeed the metrical are few in number; for the most 
part, on religious subjects ; and in spite of a decided truthful- 
ness both in feeling and word, seem to bespeak no great skill 
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unfathomable World: thou Night's-inspiration, Slumber of 
Heaven, camest over me ; the scene rose gently aloft ; over the 
scene hovered my enfranchised new-bom spirit ; to a cloud of 
dust that grave changed itself ; through the cloud I beheld the 
transfigured features of my Beloved. In her eyes lay Eter- 
nity; I clasped her hand, and my tears became a glittering 
indissoluble chain. Centuries of Ages moved away into the 
distance, like thunder-clouds. On her neck I wept, for this 
new life, enrapturing tears. — It was my first, only Dream; 
and ever since then do I feel this changeless everlasting faith 
in the Heaven of Night, and its Sun my Beloved." 

What degree of critical satisfaction, what insight into the 
grand crisis of Novalis's spiritual history, which seems to be 
here shadowed forth, our readers may derive from this Third 
Hymn to the Nighty we shall not pretend to conjecture. Mean- 
while, it were giving them a false impression of the Poet, did 
we leave him here; exhibited only under his more mystic 
aspects : as if his Poetry were exclusively a thing of Allegory, 
dwelling amid Darkness and Vacuity, far from all paths of 
ordinary mortals and their thoughts. Novalis can write in the 
most common style, as well as in this most uncommon one ; and 
there too not without originality. By far the greater part of 
his First Volume is occupied with a Romance, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingenj written, so far as it goes, much in the every-day 
manner; we have adverted the less to it, because we nowise 
reckoned it among his most remarkable compositions. Like 
many of the others, it has been left as a Fragment ; nay, from 
the account Tieck gives of its ulterior plan, and how from the 
solid prose world of the First part, this ''Apotheosis of Poetry" 
was to pass, in the Second, into a mythical, fairy and quite fan- 
tastic world, critics have doubted whether, strictly speaking, 
it could have been completed. From this work we select two 
passages, as specimens of Novalis's manner in the more com- 
mon style of composition; premising, which in this one in- 
stance we are entitled to do, that whatever excellence they may 
have will be universally appreciable. The first is the intro- 
duction to the whole Narrative, as it were the text of the 
whole ; the ^ Blue Flower ^ there spoken of being Poetry, the 
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real object, passion and vocation of young Heinrich, whiclL 
through manifold adventures, exertions and sufferings, he is to 
seek and find. His history commences thus : — • 

" The old people were already asleep ; the clock was beating 
its monotonous tick on the wall ; the wind blustered over the 
rattling windows ; by turns, the chamber was lighted by the 
sheen of the moon. The young man lay restless in his bed ; 
and thought of the stranger and his stories. 'Not the trea- 
sures is it,' said he to himself, ' that have awakened in me so 
unspeakable a desire ; far from me is all covetousness ; but the 
Blue Flower is what I long to behold. It lies incessantly in 
my heart, and I can think and fancy of nothing else. Never 
did I feel so before : it is as if , till now, I had been dreaming, 
or as if sleep had carried me into another world ^ for in the 
world I used to live in, who troubled himself about flowers ? 
Such wild passion for a Flower was never heard of there. But 
whence could that stranger have come ? None of us ever saw 
such a man; yet I know not how I alone was so caught with 
his discourse : the rest heard the very same, yet none seems to 
mind it. And then that I cannot even speak of my strange con- 
dition I I feel such rapturous contentment ; and only then when 
I have not the Flower rightly before my eyes, does so deep, 
heartfelt an eagerness come over me : these things no one will 
or can believe. I could fancy I were mad, if I did not see, did 
not think with such perfect clearness ; since that day, all is far 
better known to me. I have heard tell of ancient times ; how 
animals and trees and rocks used to speak with men. This is 
even my feeling : as if they were on the point of breaking outy 
and I could see in them, what they wished to say to me. There 
must be many a word which I know not ; did I know more, I 
could better comprehend these matters. Once I liked dancing ; 
now I had rather think to the music' — The young man lost 
himself, by degrees, in sweet fancies, and fell asleep. He 
dreamed first of immeasurable distances, and wild unknown 
regions. He wandered over seas with incredible speed ; 
strange animals he saw ; he lived with many varieties of men, 
now in war, in wild tumult, now in peaceful huts. He was 
taken captive, and feU into the lowest wretchedness. All 
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emotions rose to a height as yet unknown to him. He lived 
through an infinitely variegated life ; died and came back ; 
loved to the highest passion, and then again was forever parted 
from his loved one. 

''At length towards morning, as the dawn broke up without, 
his spirit also grew stiller, the images grew dearer and more 
permanent. It seemed to him he was walking alone in a dark 
wood. Only here and there did day glimmer through the green 
net. Ere long he came to a rocky chasm, which mounted up- 
wards. He had to climb over many crags, which some former 
stream had rolled down. The higher he came, the lighter grew 
the wood. At last he arrived at a little meadow, which lay on 
the declivity of the mountain. Beyond the meadow rose a high 
clifP, at the foot of which he observed an opening, that seemed 
to be the entrance of a passage hewn in the rock. The passage 
led him easily on, for some time, to a great subterranean ex- 
panse, out of which from afar a bright gleam was visible. On 
entering, he perceived a strong beam of light, which sprang as 
if from a fountain to the roof of the cave, and sprayed itself 
into innumerable sparks, which collected below in a great 
basin : the beam glanced like kindled gold : not the faintest 
noise was to be heard, a sacred silence encircled the glorious 
sight. He approached the basin, which waved and quivered 
with infinite hues. The walls of the cave were coated with 
this fluid, which was not hot but cool, and on the walls threw 
out a faint bluish light. He dipt his hand in the basin, 
and wetted his lips. It was as if the breath of a spirit 
went through him ; and he felt himself in his inmost heart 
strengthened and refreshed. An irresistible desire seized him 
to bathe ; he undressed himself and stept into the basin. He 
felt as if a sunset cloud were floating round him ; a heavenly 
emotion streamed over his soul ; in deep pleasure innumerable 
thoughts strove to blend within him; new, unseen images 
arose, which also melted together, and became visible beings 
around him ; and every wave of that lovely element pressed 
itself on him like a soft bosom. The flood seemed a Spirit of 
Beauty, which from moment to moment was taking form round 
the youth. 
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** Intoxicated with raptare, and yet oonscions of every im- 
pression, he floated softly down that glittering stream, which 
flowed out from the basin into the rocks. A sort of sweet 
slumber fell upon him, in which he dreamed indescribable 
adventures, and out of which a new light awoke him. He 
found himself on a soft sward at the margin of a spring, which 
welled out into the air, and seemed to dissipate itself there. 
Dark-blue rocks, with many-colored veins, rose at some dis- 
tance; the daylight which encircled him was clearer and 
milder than the common; the sky was black-blue, and alto- 
gether pure. But what attracted him infinitely most was a 
l^ighy light-blue Flower, which stood close by the spring, touch- 
ing it with its broad glittering leaves. Bound it stood innum* 
erable flowers of all colors, and the sweetest perfume filled 
the air. He saw nothing but the Blue Flower; and gazed on 
it long with nameless tenderness. At last he was for ap- 
proaching, when all at once it began to move and change ; the 
leaves grew more resplendent, and clasped themselves round 
the waxing stem ; the Flower bent itself towards him ; and the 
petals showed like a blue spreading ruff, in which hovered a 
lovely face. His sweet astonishment at this transformation 
was increasing, — when suddenly his mother's voice awoke 
him, and he found himself in the house of his parents, which 
the morning sun was already gilding.'' 

Our next and last extract is likewise of a dream. Young 
Heinrich with his mother travels a long journey to see his 
grandfather at Augsburg; converses, on the way, with mer- 
chants, miners and red-cross warriors (for it is in the time of 
the Crusades) ; and soon after his arrival falls immea9urably 
in love with Matilda, the Poet Klingsohr's daughter, whose 
face was that fairest one he had seen in his old vision of the 
Blue Flower. Matilda, it would appear, is to be taken from 
him by death (as Sophie was from Kovalis) : meanwhile, 
dreading no such event, Heinrich abandons himself with full 
heart to his new emotions : — 

*' He went to the window. The choir of the Stars stood in 
the deep heaven ; and in the east a white gleam announced the 
coming day. 
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^Full of rapture, Heinricli exclaimed: 'You, ye eyerlasting 
Stars, ye silent wanderers, I call you to witness my sacred 
oath. For Matilda will I live, and eternal faith shall unite 
my heart and hers. For me too the mom of an everlasting 
day is dawning. The night is by : to the rising Sun, I kindle 
myself as a sacrifice that will never be extinguished.' 

'^ Heinrich was heated ; and not till late, towards morning, 
did he fall asleep. In strange dreams the thoughts of his soul 
embodied themselves. A deep-blue river gleamed from the 
plain. On its smooth surface floated a bark ; Matilda was sit- 
ting there, and steering. She was adorned with garlands; 
was singing a simple Song, and looking over to him with fond 
sadness. His bosom was full of anxiety. He knew not why. 
The sky was dear, the stream calm. Her heavenly counte- 
nance was mirrored in the waves. All at once the bark began 
to whirl He called earnestly to her. She smiled, and laid 
down her oar in the boat, which continued whirling. An un- 
speakable terror took hold of him. He dashed into the 
stream ; but he could not get forward ; the water carried him. 
She beckoned, she seemed as if she wished to say something 
to him ; the bark was filling with water ; yet she smiled with 
unspeakable affection, and looked cheerfully into the vortex. 
AU at once it drew her in. A faint brealli rippled over the 
stream, which flowed on as calm and glittering as before. His 
horrid agony robbed him of consciousness. His heart ceased 
beating. On returning to himself, he was again on dry land. 
It seemed as if he had floated far. It was a strange region. 
He knew not what had passed with him. His heart was gone. 
Unthinking he walked deeper into the country. He felt inex- 
pressibly weary. A little well gushed from a hill ; it sounded 
like pei^ect bells. With his hand he lifted some drops, and 
wetted his parched lips. Like a sick dream, lay the frightful 
event behind him. Farther and farther he walked ; flowers 
and trees spoke to him. He felt so well, so at home in the 
scene. Then he heard that simple Song again. He ran after 
the sounds. Suddenly some one held him by the clothes. 
'Dear Henry,' cried a well-known voice. He looked round, 
and Matilda clasped him in her arms. 'Why didst thou run 
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MCits lilae vmvw aboTv w?' He looked «p^ a^ tfe fafaw 
wa» temimg fofUj cyier Ikor headL 'Wkie an ve, 
Ifatilfia?'— 'Wtth omr FaAeoL'— 'Skill m itoj to- 
fKtfer?' — 'Foievcr/ answered ske, presBc^ ber lips lo Ids, 
aad «> «{aspii^ Idai that riie co«Id not agiia qidt luld. 9ie 
pot a w^/ofy^osSj auiiet Word in kis loiontift. and it fauccd 
tiKrv»^ all Ida faein^ He vaa about to lepeit iu vlien his 
CkaadfiHier ealkd, and he avokeu He vooli bare given bis 
fife to raBember tbat Wofd." 

This image nf Dieatb, and of tiie Bivcr being the Sjin tint 
other and eternal eoontiy, seems to ns a fine and tondnngone : 
tiiere is in it a traee of tbat snnple sobfiautr. that soft still 
pathos, whieh are ebaraetensties of Novalis, and doabtkss the 
highest of his speciall j poetie gifia. 

Bot on these, and what other gifla and defideneic s pertain 
to hioB, we ean no fsffther insist : for now, after sodi moltifa- 
rioos qnotationSy and more or less stinted eommentaiies, we 
nrast consider oor little enterprise in respect of Koralis to 
hare reached its limits; to be. if not completed, ecmeloded. 
Onr reader has heard him largely ; on a great Tarietjof topics, 
selected and exhibited here in soch manner as seemed the 
fittest for €fai object, and with a true wish on our part, that 
iriiat little jndgment was in the mean while to be formed of 
soeh a man might be a fair and honest one. Some of the pas- 
sages we have translated will appear obscure ; others, we hope, 
are not without symptoms of a wise and deep meaning ; the 
rest maj excite wonder, which wonder again it will depend on 
eaeh reader for himself, whether he torn to right acconnt or 
to wrong account, whether he entertain as the parent of Knowl- 
edge, or as the daughter of Ignorance. For the great body of 
readers, we are aware, there can be little profit in Novalis, who 
rather employs oor time than helps ns to kill it ; for such any 
farther study of him wonld be nnadvisable. To others again, 
who prize Truth as the end of all reading, especially to that 
elass who cultivate moral science as the development of purest 
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and highest Truths we can recommend the perusal and re- 
perusal of Novalis with almost perfect confidence. If they 
feel, with tub, that the most profitable employment any book can 
give them, is to study honestly some earnest, deep-minded, 
truth4oving Man, to work their way into his manner of 
thought, till they see the world with his eyes, feel as he felt 
and judge as he judged, neither believing nor denying, till 
they can in some measure so feel and judge, — then we may 
assert that few books known to us are more worthy of their 
attention than this. They will find it, if we mistake not, an 
unfathomed mine of philosophical ideas, where the keenest 
intellect may have occupation enough ; and in such occupation, 
without looking farther, reward enough. All this, if the 
reader proceed on candid principles ; if not, it will be all 
otherwise. To no man, so much as to Kovalis is that famous 
motto applicable : — 

**Laer, wie gtfali* ick Dirf 
Luer, wiitg^SXUi Du mirt 

" Reader, how likest thon me? 
Reader, how like I thee ? " 

For the rest, it were but a false proceeding did we attempt 
any formal character of Novalis in this place ; did we pretend 
with such means as ours to reduce that extraordinary nature 
under common formularies ; and in few words sum up the net 
total of his worth and worthlessness. We have repeatedly 
expressed our own imperfect knowledge of the matter, and our 
entire despair of bringing even an approximate picture of it 
before readers so foreign to him. The kinds words, '^ amiable 
enthusiast," '^ poetic dreamer," or the unkind ones, '^Grerman 
mystic," '^orackbrained rhapsodist," are easily spoken and 
written; but would avail little in this instance. If we are 
not altogether mistaken, Novalis cannot be ranged under any 
one of these noted categories; but belongs to a higher and 
much less known one, the significance of which is perhaps also 
worth studying, at all events will not till after long study 
become clear to us. 

Meanwhile let the reader accept some vague impressions of 
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ours on this subject, since we have no fixed judgment to offer 
him. We might say, that the chief excellence we have re- 
marked in NoYalis is his to us truly wonderful subtlety of 
intellect; his power of intense abstraction, of pursuing the 
deepest and most evanescent ideas through their thousand 
complexities, as it were, with lynx vision, and to the veiy 
limits of human Thought. He was well skilled in mathe- 
matics, and, as we can easily believe, fond of that science ; but 
his is a far finer species of endowment than any required in 
mathematics, where the mind, from the very beginning of 
Euclid to the end of Laplace, is assisted with visible symbols, 
with safe implements for thinking ; nay, at least in what is 
called the higher mathematics, has often little more than a me- 
chanical superintendence to exercise over these. This power 
of abstract meditation, when it is so sure and clear as we some- 
times find it with Novalis, is a much higher and rarer one ; 
its element is not mathematics, but that Mathesis, of which 
it has been said many a Great Calculist has not even a notion. 
In this power, truly, so far as logical and not moral power is 
concerned, lies the summary of all Philosophic talent : which 
talent, accordingly, we imagine Novalis to have possessed in a 
very high degree ; in a higher degree than almost any other 
modem writer we have met with. 

His chief fault, again, figures itself to us as a certain undue 
softness, a want of rapid energy ; something which we might 
term passivenese extending both over his mind and his char- 
acter. There is a tenderness in Novalis, a purity, a deamess, 
almost as of a woman ; but he has not, at least not at all in 
that degree, the emphasis and resolute force of a man. Thus, 
in his poetical delineations, as we complained above, he is 
too diluted and diffuse; not verbose properly; not so much 
abounding in superfluous words as in superfluous circumstances, 
which indeed is but a degree better. In his philosophical 
speculations, we feel as if, imder a different form, the same 
fault were now and then manifested. Here again, he seems 
to us, in one sense, too languid, too passive. He eits, we might 
say, among the rich, fine, thousand-fold combinations, which 
his mind almost of itself presents him ; but, perhaps, he shows 
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too little activity in the process, is too lax in separating the 
true from the donbtfal, is not even at the trouble to express 
his truth with any laborious accuracy. With his stilhiess, 
with his deep love of Nature, his mild, lofty, spiritual tone of 
contemplation, he comes before us in a sort of Asiatic character, 
Sklmost like our ideal of some antique Gymnosophist> and with 
the weakness as well as the strength of an Oriental. However, 
it should be remembered that his works both poetical and 
philosophical, as we now see diem, appear under many dis- 
advantages; altogether immature, and not as doctrines and 
delineations, but as the rude draught of such ; iu which, had 
they been completed, much was to have changed its shape, and 
this fault, with many others, might have disappeared. It may 
be, therefore, that this is only a superficial fault, or even only 
the appearance of a fault, and has its origin in these circum- 
stances, and in our imperfect understanding of him. In per- 
sonal and bodily habits, at least, Novalis appears to have been 
the opposite of inert ; we hear expressly of his quickness and 
vehemence of movement. 

In regard to the character of his genius, or rather perhaps 
of his literary significance, and the form under which he dis- 
played his genius, Tieck thinks he may be likened to Dante. 
''For him," says he, ''it had become the most natural dispo- 
sition to regard the commonest and nearest as a wonder, and 
the strange, the supernatural as something common; men's 
every-day life itself lay round him like a wondrous fable, and 
those regions which the most dream of or doubt of as of a 
thing distant, incomprehensible, were for him a beloved home. 
Thus did he, uncorrupted by examples, find out for himself a 
new method of delineation : and, in his multiplicity of mean- 
ing ; in his view of Love, and his belief in Love, as at once 
his Instructor, his Wisdom, his Religion ; in this, too, that a 
single grand incident of life, and one deep sorrow and bereave- 
ment grew to be the essence of his Poetry and Contemplation, 
— he, alone among the moderns, resembles the lofty Dante ; 
and sings us, like him, an unfathomable mystic song, far differ- 
ent from that of many imitators, who think to put on mysti- 
cism and put it off, like a piece of dress." Considering the 
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tendency of his poetic endeavorsy as well as the general spirit 
of his philosophy^ this flattering comparison may turn out to 
be better founded than at first sight it seems to be. Never- 
theless, were we required to illustrate Novalis in this way, 
which at all times must be a very loose one, we should incline 
rather to call him the German Pascal than the German Dante. 
Between Pascal and Novalis, a lover of such analogies might 
trace not a few points of resemblance. Both are of the purest^ 
most affectionate moral nature ; both of a high, fine, discursive 
intellect ; both are mathematicians and naturalists, yet occupy 
themselves chiefly with Beligion; nay, the best writings of 
both are left in the shape of '^ Thoughte,'' materials of a grand 
scheme, which each of them, with the views peculiar to his 
age, had planned, we may say, for the furtherance of Beligion, 
and which neither of them lived to execute. Nor in all this 
would it fail to be carefully remarked, that Novalis was not 
the French but the German Pascal ; and from the intellectual 
habits of the one and the other, many national contrasts and 
conclusions might be drawn; which we leave to those that 
have a taste for such parallels. 

We have thus endeavored to communicate some views not 
of what is vulgarly called, but of what is a Gtorman Mystic; 
to afford English readers a few glimpses into his actual house- 
hold establishment, and show them by their own inspection 
how he lives and works. We have done it, moreover, not in 
the style of derision, which would have been so easy, but in 
that of serious inquiry, which seemed so much more profitable. 
For this we anticipate not censure, but thanks from our read- 
ers. Mysticism, whatever it may be, should, like other actually 
existing things, be understood in well-informed minds. We 
have observed, indeed, that the old-established laugh on this 
subject has been getting rather hollow of late ; and seems as 
if ere long it would in a great measure die away. It appears 
to us that, in England, tiiere is a distinct spirit of tolerant 
and sober investigation abroad in regard to this and other kin- 
dred matters ; a persuasion, fast spreading wider and wider, 
that the plummet of French or Scotch Logic, excellent^ nay 
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indispensable as it is for surveying all coasts and harborS| will 
absolutely not sound the deep-seas of human Inquiry ; and that 
many a Voltaire and Hume^ well-gifted and highly meritorious 
men, were far wrong in reckoning that when their six hun- 
dred fathoms were out, they had reached the bottom, which, as 
in the Atlantic, may lie unknown miles lower. Six hundred 
fathoms is the longest, and a most valuable nautical line : but 
many men sound with six and fewer fathoms, and arrive at 
precisely the same conclusion. 

''The day will come,'' said Lichtenberg, in bitter irony, 
''when the belief in Grod will be like that in nursery Spec- 
tres ; '' or, as Jean Paul has it, " Of the World will be made 
a World-machine, of the Ether a Gras, of Ood a Force, and of 
the Second World — a GofEln." We rather think, such a day 
will not come. At all events, while the battle is still waging, 
and that Goffln-and-Gkts Philosophy has not yet secured itself 
with tithes and penal statutes, let there be free scope for Mys* 
ticism, or whatever else honestly opposes it A fair field and 
no favor, and the right tmll prosper! "Our present time," 
says Jean Paul elsewhere, " is indeed a criticising and critical 
time, hovering betwixt the wish and the inability to believe 5 
a chaos of conflicting times : but even a chaotic world must 
have its centre, and revolution round that centre ; there is no 
pure entire ConfusioD| but all such presupposes its opposite^ 
before it can begin/' 
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ON HISTORY.* 

[1830.] 

Cuo was figured by the ancients as the eldest daughter of 
MemoTfTy and chief of the Muses ; which dignity, whether we 
regard the essential qualities of her art, or its practice and 
acceptance among men, we shall still find to have been fitly 
bestowed. History, as it lies at the root of all science, is also 
the first distinct product of man's spiritual nature; his ear- 
liest expression of what can be called Thought It is % looking 
both before and after; as, indeed, the coming Timj already 
waits, unseen, yet definitely shaped, predetermined and inevi* 
table, in the Time come ; and only by the combination of both 
is the meaning of either completed. The Sibylline Books, 
though old, are not the oldest. Some nations have prophecy, 
some haye not : but of all mankind, there is no tribe so rude 
that it has not attempted History, though several have not 
arithmetic enough to count Fire. EUstory has been written 
with quipo-threads, with feather-pictures, with wampum-belts ; 
still oftener with earth-mounds and monumental stone-heaps, 
whether as pyramid or cairn ; for the Celt and the Copt, tiie 
Bed man as well as the White, lives between two eternities, 
and warring against Oblivion, he would fain unite himself in 
clear conscious relation, as in dim unconscious relation he is 
already united, with the whole Future and the whole Past. 

A talent for History may be said to be born with us, as our 
chief inheritance. In a certain sense all men are historians. 
Is not every memory written quite full with Annals, wherein 
joy and mourning, conquest and loss manifoldly alternate ; and, 
with or without philosophy, the whole fortunes of one little 
inward Kingdomi and idl its politics, foreign and domestic^ 

^ FsASxa't Maoaxivb. Ka la 
* 60 
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stand ineffaceably recorded? Our very speech is curiously 
historical Most rneui you may observe, speak only to nar- 
rate; not in imparting what they have thought, which indeed 
were often a very small matter, but in exhibiting what they 
have undergone or seen, which is a quite unlimited one, do 
talkers dilate. Gut us off from Narrative, how would the 
stream of conversation, even among the wisest, languish into 
detached handf uls, and among the foolish utterly evaporate ! 
Thus, as we do nothing but enact History, we say little but 
recite it : nay rather, in that widest sense, our whole spiritual 
life is built thereon. For, strictly considered, what is all 
Knowledge too but recorded Experience, and a product of His- 
tory ; of which, therefore, Beasoning and Belief, no less than 
Action and Passion, are essential materials ? 

Under a limited, and the only practicable shape, History 
proper, that part of History which treats of remarkable action, 
has, in all modem as well as ancient times, ranked among the 
highest arts, and perhaps never stood higher than in these 
times of ours. For whereas, of old, the charm of History lay 
chiefly in gratifying our common appetite for the wonderful, 
for the unknown; and her of&ce was but as that of a Minstrel 
and Story-teller, she has now farther become a Schoolmistress, 
and professes to instruct in gratifying. Whether, with the 
stateliness of that venerable character, she may not have 
taken up something of its austerity and frigidity; whether, 
in the logical terseness of a Hume or Sobertson, the graceful 
ease and gay pictorial heartiness of a Herodotus or !Eteissart 
may not be waiting, is not the question for us here. Enough 
that all learners, all inquiring minds of every order, are gath- 
ered round her footstool, and reverently pondering her lessons, 
as the true basis of Wisdom. Poetry, Divinity, Politics, Phys- 
ics, have each their adherents and adversaries ; each little 
guild supporting a defensive and offensive war for its own 
special domain; while the domain of History is as a Free 
Emporium, where all these belligerents peaceably meet and 
furnish themselves ; and Sentimentalist and Utilitarian, Scep- 
tic and Theologian, with one voice advise us : Examine History, 
for it is ^ Philosophy teaching by Experience.'' 
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Vu be it from us to disparage sach teaching, the Teiy 
attempt at which must be predoas. Neither shall we too 
rigidly inquire : How much it has hitherto profited ? Whether 
most of what little practical wisdom men have^ has come 
from study of professed Sstory, or from other less boasted 
sources^ whereby, as matters now stand, a Marlborough may 
become great in the world's business, with no History save 
what he derives from Shakspeare's Flays? Kay, whether 
in that same teaching by Experience, historical Philosophy 
has yet properly deciphered the first element of all science 
in this kind : What the aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful Life it investigates and paints may be ? Whence 
the course of man's destinies in this Earth originated, and 
whither they are tending? Or, indeed, if they have any 
course and tendency, are really guided for?rard by an unseen 
mysterious Wisdom, or only circle in blind mazes without 
recognizable guidance ? Which questions, altogether funda- 
mental, one might think, in any Philosophy of History, have, 
since the era when Monkish Annalists were wont to answer 
them by the long-ago extinguished light of their Missal and 
Breviary, been by most philosophical Historians only glanced at 
dubiously and from afar ; by many, not so much as glanced at. 

The truth is, two difficulties, never wholly surmountable, 
lie in the way. Before Philosophy can teach by Experience, 
the Philosophy has to be in readiness, the Experience must 
be gathered and intelligibly recorded. Now, overlooking the 
former consideration, and with regard only to the latter, let 
any one who has examined the current of human affairs, and 
how intricate, perplexed, unfathomable, even when seen into 
with our own eyes, are their thousand-fold blending movements, 
say whether the true representing of it is easy or impossible. 
Social Life is the aggregate of all the individual men's Lives 
who constitute society ; History is the essence of innumerable 
Biographies. But if one Biography, nay our own Biography, 
study and recapitulate it as we may, remains in so many points 
unintelligible to us ; how much more must these million, the 
very facts of which, to say nothing of the purport of them, 
we know not, and cannot know I 
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Neither will it adequately avail us to assert that the gen- 
etal inward condition of Life is the same in all ages ; and that 
only the remarkable deviations from the common endowment 
and common lot^ and the more important variations which the 
outward figure of Life has from time to time undergone, de- 
serve memory and record. The inward condition of Life, it 
may rather be affirmed, the conscious or half-conscious aim of 
mankind, so far as men are not mere digesting-machines, is the 
same in no two ages ; neither are the more important outward 
variations easy to fix on, or always well capable of representa- 
tion. Which was the greatest innovator, which was the more 
important personage in man's history, he who first led armies 
over the Alps, and gained the victories of GannsB and Thrasy- 
mene ; or the nameless boor who first hammered out for him- 
self an iron spade ? When the oak-tree is felled, the whole 
forest echoes with it ; but a hundred acorns are planted silently 
by some unnoticed breeze. Battles and war-tumults, which for 
the time din every ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate every 
heart, pass away like tavem-brawls ; and, except some few 
Marathons and Morgartens, are remembered by accident, not 
by desert Laws themselves, political Constitutions, are not 
our Life, but only the house wherein our Life is led : nay they 
are but the bare walls of the house ; all whose essential furni- 
ture, the inventions and traditions, and daily habits that regu- 
late and support our existence, are the work not of Dracos and 
Hampdens, but of Phodnician mariners, of Italian masons 
and Saxon metallurgists, of philosophers, alchemists, prophets, 
and all the long-forgotten train of artists and artisans ; who 
from the first have been jointly teaching us bow to think and 
how to act, how to rule over spiritual and over physical Na- 
ture. Well may we say that of our Histoiy the more impor- 
tant part is lost without recovery; and — as thanksgivings 
were once wont to be offered^' for unrecognized mercies'' — 
look with reverence into the dark untenanted places of the 
Past, where^ in formless oblivion, our chief benefactors, with 
all their sedulous endeavors, but not with the fruit of these, lie 
entombed. 

Bo imperfect is that same Experience, by which Philosophy 
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is to teach. Naj, even with regard to those ocourrenees which 
do stand recorded^ which, at their origin have seemed worthy 
of record, and the smnmaiy of which constitutes what we now 
call History, is not our understanding of them altogether in- 
complete ; is it even possible to represent them as they were ? 
The old story of Sir Walter Raleigh's looking from his prison- 
window, on some street tumult, which afterwards three wit- 
nesses reported in three different ways, himself differing from 
them all, is still a true lesson for us. Consider how it is that 
historical documents and records originate ; even honest records, 
where the reporters were unbiased by personal regard; a case 
which, were nothing more wanted, must ever be among the 
rarest. The real leading features of a historical Transaction, 
those movements that essentially characterize it, and alone 
deserve to be recorded, are nowise the foremost to be noted. 
At first, among the various witnesses, who are also parties in- 
terested, there is only vague wonder, and fear or hope, and the 
noise of Rumor's thousand tongues ; till, after a season, the con- 
flict of testimonies has subsided into some general issue ; and 
then it is settled, by majority of votes, that such and such a 
" Crossing of the Rubicon," an ''Impeachment of Strafford," a 
^Convocation of the Notables," are epochs in the world's his- 
tory, cardinal points on which grand world-revolutions have 
hinged. Suppose, however, that the majority of votes was all 
wrong; that the real cardinal points lay far deeper ; and had 
been passed over unnoticed, because no Seer, but only mere On- 
lookers, chanced to be there I Our clock strikes when there is 
a change from hour to hour ; but no hammer in the Horologe 
of Time peals through the universe when there is a change 
from Era to Era. Men understand not what is among their 
hands : as calmness is the characteristic of strength, so the 
weightiest causes may be most silent. It is, in no case, the 
real historical Transaction, but only some more or less plausi- 
ble scheme and theory of the Transaction, or the harmonized 
result of many such schemes, each varying from the other 
and all varying from truth, that we can ever hope to behold. 

Nay, were our faculty of insight into passing things never 
so complete, there is still a fataL discrepancy between our 
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manner of observing these, aud their manner of occurring. 
The most gifted man can observe, still more can record, only 
the series of his own impressions : his observation, therefore, 
to say nothing of its other imperfections, must be sueeessivey 
while the things done were often simultaneous ; the things done 
were not a series, but a group. It is not in acted, as it is in 
written History : actual events are nowise so simply related 
to each other as parent and offspring are ; every single event 
is the offspring not of one, but of all other events, prior or con- 
temporaneous, and will in its turn combine with all others to 
give birth to new : it is an ever-living, ever-working Chaos of 
Being, wherein shape after shape bodies itself forth from in- 
numerable elements. And this Chaos, boundless as the habi- 
tation and duration of man, unfathomable as the soul and 
destiny of man, is what the historian will depict, and scientifi- 
cally gauge, we may say, by threading it with single lines of a 
few eUs in length I For as all Action is, by its nature, to be 
figured as extended in breadth and in depth, as well as in 
length ; that is to say, is based on Passion and Mysteiy, if we 
investigate its origin ; and spreads abroad on all hands, modi' 
fying and modified ; as well as advances towards completion^ — 
so all Narrative is, by its nature, of only one dimension ; only 
travels forward towards one, or towards successive points: 
Narrative is IvMar^ Action is solid, Alas for our '^ chains," or 
chainletSy of '' causes and effects," which we so assiduously 
track through certain hand-breadths of years and square miles, 
when the whole is a broad, deep Immensity, and each atom 
is '^ chained " and complected with all I Truly, if History is 
Philosophy teaching by Experience, the writer fitted to com- 
pose History is hitherto an unknown man. The Experience 
itself would require All-knowledge to record it, — were the 
All-wisdom needful for such Philosophy as would interpret it, 
to be had for asking. Better were it that mere earthly His- 
torians should lower such pretensions, more suitable for Om- 
niscience than for human science ; and aiming only at some 
picture of the things acted, which picture itself will at best be 
a poor approximation, leave the inscrutable purport of them 

an acknowledged secret ; or at moet^ in reverent Faith, far dif- 
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f erent from that teaching of Philosophy, pause over the mys- 
terious vestiges of Him, whose path is in the great deep of 
Time, whom History indeed reveals, bat only all History, and 
in Eternity, will clearly reveaL 

Such considerations truly were of small profit, did they, 
instead of teaching us vigilance and reverent humility in our 
inquiries iuto History, abate our esteem for them, or diaoonr- 
age us from unweariedly prosecuting them. Let us seaioh 
more and more into the Past ; let all men explore it, as the 
true fountain of knowledge ; by whose light alone, oonsoiously 
or unconsciously employed, can the Present and the Future be 
interpreted or guessed at. For though the whole meaning lies 
far beyond our ken ; yet in that complex Manuscript, covered 
over with formless inextricably entangled unknown characters, 
—nay which is a Palimpsest, and had once prophetic writing, 
still dimly legible there,*-* some letters, some words, may be 
deciphered ; and if no complete Philosophy, here and there an 
intelligible precept, available in practice, be gathered: well 
understanding, in the mean while, that it is only a little por- 
tion we have deciphered ; that much still remains to be inter- 
preted ; that History is a real Prophetic Manuscript, and can 
be fully interpreted by no man. 

But the Artist in History may be distinguished from the 
Artisan in History ; for here, as in all other provinces, there 
are Artists and Artisans ; men who labor mechanically in a 
department, without eye for the Whole, not feeling that there 
is a Whole ; and men who inform and ennoble the humblest 
department with an Idea of the Whole, and habitually know 
that only in the Whole is the Partial to be truly discerned. 
The proceedings and the duties of these two, in regard to His- 
tory, must be altogether different Kot, indeed, that each has 
not a real worth, in his several degree. The simple husband- 
man can till his field, and by knowledge he has gained of its 
soil, sow it with the fit grain, though the deep rocks and oen- 
tral fires are unknown to him : his little crop hangs under and 
over the firmament of stars, and sails through whole untracked 
celestial spaces, between Aries and Libra; nevertheless, it 
ripens for him in due season, and he gathers it safe into his 
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bans. As a husbandman he is blameleas in disregarding those 
higher wonders ; but as a thinker, and faithful inquirer into 
Nature, he were wrong. So likewise is it with the Historian, 
who examines some special aspect of History ; and from this 
or that combination of circumstances, political, moral, eco- 
nomical, and the issues it has led to, infers that such and such 
properties belong to human society, and that the like circum- 
stances will produce the like issue ; which inference, if other 
trials confirm it, must be held true and practically valuable. 
He is wrong only, and an artisan, when he fancies that these 
properties, discovered or discoverable, exhaust the matter ; and 
sees not, at every step, that it is inexhaustible. 

However, that class of cause-and-effect speculators, with 
whom no wonder would remain wonderful, but all things in 
Heaven and Earth must be computed and <' accounted for;" 
and even the Unknown, the Infinite in man's Life, had, under 
the words enthuBtasm, superstUumy spirit of the age and so forth, 
obtained, as it were, an algebraical symbol and given value, — 
have now well-nigh played their part in European culture ; and 
may be considered, as in most countries, even in England itself 
where they linger the latest, verging towards extinction. He 
who reads the inscrutable Book of Nature as if it were a Mer- 
chant's Ledger, is justly suspected of having never seen that 
Book, but only some school Synopsis thereof; from which, 
if taken for the real Book, more error than insight is to be 
derived. 

Doubtless also, it is with a growing feeling of the infinite 
nature of History, that in these times, the old principle, divi- 
sion of labor, has been so widely applied to it. The Political 
Historian, once almost the sole cultivator of History, has 
now found various associates, who strive to elucidate other 
phases of human Life ; of which, as hinted above, the politi- 
cal conditions it is passed under are but one, and though 
the primary, perhaps not the most important, of the many 
outward arrangements. Of this Historian himself, moreover, 
in his own special department, new and higher things are 
beginning to be expected. From of old, it was too often to be 
reproachfully observed, of him, that he dwelt with dispropor- 
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tionate fondness in Senate-houses, in Battle-fields, nay even in 
Kings' Antechambers; forgetting, that far away from such 
scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and Action was still rolling 
on its wondrous course, in gloom and brightness ; and in its 
thousand remote valleys, a whole world of Existence, with or 
without an earthly sun of Happiness to warm it, with or with- 
out a heavenly sun of Holiness to purify and sanctify it, wat 
blossoming and fading, whether the ''famous victory" were 
won or lost. The time seems coming when much of this must 
be amended ; and he who sees bo world but that of courts and 
camps ; and writes only how soldiers were drilled and shot^ 
and how this ministerial conjurer out-conjured that other, and 
then guided, or at least held, something which he called the 
rudder of (jovemment, but which was rather the spigot of 
Taxation, wherewith, in place of steering^ he could tap^ and 
the more cunningly the nearer the lees, — will pass for a more 
or less instructive Gazetteer, but will no longer be called a 
Historian. 

However, the Political Historian, were his work performed 
with all conceivable perfection, can accomplish but a port, and 
still leaves room for numerous fellow-laborers. Foremost 
among these comes the Ecclesiastical Historian ; endeavoring, 
with catholic or saO'';arian view, to trace the progress of the 
Church ; of that portion of the social establishments, which 
respects our religious condition; as the other portion does our 
civil, or rather, in the long-run, our economical condition. 
Rightly conducted, this department were undoubtedly the 
more important of the two ; inasmuch as it concerns us more 
to understand how man's moral well-being had been and might 
be promoted, than to understand in the like sort his physical 
well-being ; which latter is ultimately the aim of all Political 
arrangements. For the physically happiest is simply the 
safest, the strongest; and, in all conditions of Grovemment, 
Power (whether of wealth as in these days, or of arms and 
adherents as in old days) is the only outward emblem and 
purchase-money of €rood. True (xood, however, unless we 
reckon Pleasure synonymous with it, is said to be rarely, or 
rather never, offered for sale in the market where that ooin 
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passes current. So that, for man's true advantage, not the 
outward condition of his life, but the inward and spiritual, ia 
of prime influence ; not the form of Grovernment he lives under, 
and the power he can accumulate there, but the Church he is 
a member of, and the degree of moral elevation he can acquire 
by means of its instruction. Church History, then, did it 
speak wisely, would have momentous secrets to teach us : nay, 
in its highest degree, it were a sort of continued Holy Writ ; 
our Sacred Books being, indeed, only a History of the pri- 
meval Church, as it first arose in man's soul, and symbolically 
embodied itself in his external life. How far our actual 
Church Historians fall below such unattainable standards, nay 
below quite attainable approximations thereto, we need not 
point out. Of the Ecclesiastical Historian we have to com- 
plain, as we did of his Political fellow-craftsman, that his in- 
quiries turn rather on the outward mechanism, the mere hulls 
and superficial accidents of the object, than on the object it- 
self : as if the Church lay in Bishops' Chapter-houses, and 
Ecumenic Council-halls, and Cardinals' Conclaves, and not far 
more in the hearts of Believing Men ; in whose walk and con- 
versation, as influenced thereby, its chief manifestations were 
to be looked for, and its progress or decline ascertained. The 
History of the Church is a History of the Invisible as well 
as of the Visible Church ; which latter, if disjoined from the 
former, is but a vacant edifice ; gilded, it may be, and over- 
hung with old votive gifts, yet useless, nay pestilentially un- 
clean ; to write whose history is less important than to forward 
its downfall. 

Of a less ambitious character are the Histories that relate 
to special separate provinces of human Action; to Sciences, 
Practical Arts, Institutions and the like ; matters which do not 
imply an epitome of man's whole interest and form of life ; 
but wherein, though each is still connected with all, the spirit 
of each, at least its material results, may be in some degree 
evolved without so strict a reference to that of the others. 
Highest in dignity and difficulty, under this head, would be 
our histories of Philosophy, of man's opinions and theories 
respecting the nature of his Being, and relations to the Uni- 
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Terse Visible and Invisible : which History, indeed, were ife 
fitly treated, or fit for right treatment, would be a province of 
Church History; the logical or dogmatical province thereof; 
for Philosophy, in its true sense, is or should be the soul, of 
which Beligion, Worship is the body ; in the healthy state 
of things the Philosopher and Priest were one and the same. 
But Philosophy itself is far enough from wearing this char., 
aoter; neither have its Historians been men, generally speaks 
ing, that could in the smallest degree approximate it thereto. 
Scarcely since the rude era of the Magi and Druids has that 
same healthy identification of Priest and Philosopher had 
place in any country : but rather the worship of divine things, 
and the scientific investigation of divine things, have been in 
quite different hands, their relations not friendly but hostile. 
Neither have the Briickers and Btthles, to say nothing of the 
many unhappy Enfields who have treated of that latter de- 
partment, been more than barren reporters, often unintelli- 
gent and unintelligible reporters, of the doctrine uttered; 
without force to discover how the doctrine originated, or what 
reference it bore to its time and country, to the spiritual posi- 
tion of mankind there and then. Nay, such a task did not 
perhaps lie before them, as a thing to be attempted. 

Art also and Literature are intimately blended with Be- 
ligion; as it were, outworks and abutments, by which that 
highest pinnacle in our inward world gradually connects itself 
with the general level, and becomes accessible therefrom. He 
who shoiUd write a proper History of Poetry, would depict 
for us the successive Revelations which man had obtained of 
the Spirit of Nature ; under what aspects he had caught and 
endeavored to body forth some glimpse of that unspeakable 
Beauty, which in its highest clearness is Beligion, is the in- 
spiration of a Prophet, yet in one or the other degree must 
inspire every true Singer, were his theme never so humble. 
We should see by what steps men had ascended to the Temple ; 
how near they had approached ; by what ill hap they had, for 
long periods, turned away from it, and grovelled on the plain 
with no music in the air, or blindly struggled towards other 
heights. That among all our Bichhoms and Wartons there is 
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no such Historian, must be too clear to every one. Never- 
theless let us not despair of far nearer approaches to that 
excellence. Above all, let us keep the Ideal of it ever in our 
eye ; for thereby alone have we even a chance to reach it. 

Our histories of Laws and Constitutions, wherein many a 
Montesquieu and Hallam has labored with acceptance, are of 
a much simpler nature ; yet deep enough if thoroughly inves- 
tigated ; and useful, when authentic, even with little depth. 
Then we have Histories of Medicine, of Mathematics, of 
Astronomy, Commerce, Chivalry, Monkery ; and Groguets and 
Beokmaans have come forward with what might be the most 
bountiful contribution of all, a History of Inventions. Of all 
whioh sorts, and many more not here enumerated, not yet 
devised and put in practice, the merit and the proper scheme 
may, in our present limits, require no exposition. 

In this manner, though, as above remarked, all Action is 
extended three ways, and the general sum of human Action 
is a whole Universe, with all limits of it unknown, does His- 
tory strive by running path after path, through the Impassable, 
in manifold directions and intersections, to secure for us some 
oversight of the Whole ; in whioh endeavor, if each Historian 
look well around him from his path, tracking it out with the 
eytf not, as is more common, with the nose^ she may at last 
prove not altogether unsuccessful. Praying only that in- 
oreased division of labor do not here, as elsewhere, aggravate 
our already strong Mechanical tendencies, so that in the 
manual dexterity for parts we lose all command over the 
whole, and the hope of any Philosophy of History be farther 
off than ever, — let us all wish her great and greater socceaap 
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It is some six years since the name " Jean Fanl Fri«dncli 
Bichter " was first printed with Ei^Ush types ; and some six- 
and-forty since it has stood emblazoned and illuminated on 
all tme literary Indioators among the Germans ; a fact which, 
if we consider the lusto<7 of many a Eotzebne and Chateau- 
briand, within that period, may confirm the old doctrine, that 
the best celebri^ does not always spread the fastest; but 
rather, quite contrariwise, that as blown bladders are far 
more eaMly carried than metallic masses, thoogh gold ones, 
t^ equal Inilk, so the Ptaywri^t, Poetaster, Philosophe, will 
often pass triumphantly beyond seas, while the Poet and 
Philosopher abide quietly at home. Such is the order of 'Sa- 
ture : a Spnizheim flies from Vienna to Paris and London 
within the year ; a Kant, slowly advancing, may perhaps reach 
us from KSnigsberg within the century : Kewton, merely to 
cross the narrow Channel, reqoired fifty years; Shakspear^ 
agun, three times as many. It is true, there are examples of 
an opposite sort ; now and then, by some ran chance, a Ooethe, 
a Cerrantee, will occur in literature, and Einga may laugh 
orer Ihn QuixoU while it is yet unfinished, and scenes from 
Werter be painted on Chinese teacups while the aotJtor is still 
a stripling. These, however, are not the rule, but the ezoep- 
tiona ; nay, rightly interpreted, the exceptions which confirm 
it. In general, that sudden tamnltnous populari^ oomes 
more from partial delirium on both sides than from clear 
insist ; and is of evil omen to all concerned with it. How 
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many loud Bacchus-festivals of this sort have we seen prove 
to be pseudo-Bacchanalia, and end in directly the inverse of 
Orgies ! Drawn by his team of lions, the joUy god advances 
as a real god, with aU his thyrsi, cymbals^ phallophori and 
MflBnadic women ; the air, the earth is giddy with their clan- 
gor, their Evohes : but, alas, in a little while, the lion-team 
shows long ears, and becomes too clearly an ass-team in lion- 
skins ; the Maenads wheel round in amazement ; and then the 
jolly god, dragged from his chariot, is trodden into the kennels 
as a drunk mortal. 

That no such apotheosis was appointed for Bichter in his 
own country, or is now to be anticipated in any other, we can- 
not but regard as a natural and nowise unfortunate circum- 
stance. What divinity lies in him requires a calmer worship, 
and from quite another class of worshippers. Neither, in 
spite of that forty years' abeyance, shall we accuse England 
of any uncommon blindness towards him: nay, taking all 
things into account, we should rather consider his actual foot- 
ing among us as evincing not only an increased rapidity in 
literary intercourse, but an intrinsic improvement in the man- 
ner and objects of it. Our feeling of foreign excellence, we 
hope, must be becoming truer; our Insular taste must be 
opening more and more into a European one. For Eichter is 
by no means a man whose merits, like his singularities, force 
themselves on the general eye ; indeed, without great patience, 
and some considerable Catholicism of disposition, no reader is 
likely to prosper much with him. He has a fine, high, alto- 
gether unusual talent ; and a manner of expressing it perhaps 
still more unusual. He is a Humorist heartily and through- 
out ; not only in low provinces of thought, where this is more 
common, but in the loftiest provinces, where it is well-nigh 
unexampled ; and thus, in wild sport, '' playing bowls with the 
sun and moon," he fashions the strangest ideal world, which 
at first glance looks no better than a chaos. 

The Germans themselves find much to bear with in him; 
and for readers of any other nation, he is involved in almost 
boundless complexity; a mighty maze, indeed, but in which 
the plan, or traces of a plan, are nowhere visible. Far from 
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appreciating and appropriating the spirit of Uis writings, for 
eigners find it in the highest degree dif^ult to seize their 
grammatioal meaning* Probably tiiere is not in any modern 
language so intricate a writer ; abounding, without measure, 
in obscure aUusions, in the most twisted phraseology; per- 
plexed into endless entanglements and dislocations, parenthe- 
sis within parenthesis ; not forgetting elisions, sudden whirls, 
quips, conceits and all manner of inexplicable crotchets : the 
whole moring on in the gayest manner, yet nowise in what 
seem military lines, but rather in huge parti-colored mob- 
masses. How foreigners must find themselves bested in this 
case, our readers may best judge from the fact, that a work 
with the following title was undertaken some twenty years 
ago, for the benefit of Bichter's own countrymen : '' K, Meim- 
hol€ps Lexicon for Jean PauPe Works, or explanation of all t^^ 
fwreiqn worda and unutual modes of speech which occur in mb 
writings; with short notices of the historical persons and facts 
therein alluded to; and plain Cferman versions of the more 
difficult passages in the eonteoct ; — - a necessary assistance for all 
who would read those works with profit/'' 

So much for the dress or yehide of Bichter's thoughts: 
now let it only be remembered farther, that the thoughts 
themselves are often of the most abstruse description, so that 
not till after laborious meditation, can much, either of truth 
or of falsehood, be discerned in them ; and we have a man, 
from whom readers with weak nerves, and a taste in any 
degree sickly, will not fail to recoil, perhaps with a sentiment 
approaching to horror. And yet, as we said, notwithstanding 
all these drawbacks, Bichter already meets with a certain reo- 
ognition in England ; he has his readers and admirers ; vari- 
ous translations from his works have been published among 
us ; criticisms also, not without clear discernment, and nowise 
wanting in applause ; and to all this, so far as we can see, even 
the Un-German part of the public has listened with some 
curiosity and hopeful anticipation. From which symptoms 
we should infer two things, both very comfortable to us in our 
present capacity : First, that the old strait-laced, microscopic 
■eot of beUes4ettres men, whose divinity was Elegance, a creed 
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of Frenoli gxowthi and more admirable for men-milliners than 
for critics and philoeopherSi must be rapidly declining in these 
Islands ; and secondly^ which is a mnch more personal consid- 
eration^ that, in still farther investigating and exhibiting this 
wonderful Jean Paul, we have attempted what will be, for 
many of onr readers, no unwelcome service. 

Our inquiry naturally divides itself into two departments, 
the Biographical and the Critical ; concerning both of which, 
in their order, we have some observations to make ; and what^ 
in regard to the latter department at least, we reckon more 
profitable, some rather curious documents to present 

It does not appear that Bdohter's life, externally considered, 
differed much in general character from other literary lives, 
which, for most part, are so barren of incident : the earlier 
portion of it was straitened enough, but not otherwise distin- 
guished ; the latter and busiest portion of it was, in like man- 
ner, altogether private ; spent chiefly in provincial towns, and 
apart from high scenes or persons ; its principal occurrences 
the new books he wrote, its whole course a spiritual and silent 
one. He became an author in his nineteenth year ; and with 
a conscientious assiduity adhered to that employment; not 
seeking, indeed carefully avoiding, any interruption or dis- 
turbance therein, were it only for a day or an hour. Never- 
theless, in looking over those Sixty Volumes of his, we feel as 
if Bichter's history must have another, much deeper interest 
and worth, than outward incidents could impart to it. 7or 
the spirit which shines more or less completely through his 
writings is one of perennial excellence ; rare in all times and 
situations, and perhaps nowhere and in no time more rare 
than in literary Europe at this era. We see in this man a 
high, self-subsistent, original and, in many respects, even great 
character. He shows himself a man of wonderful gifts, and 
with, perhaps, a stiU happier combination and adjustment of 
these : in whom Philosophy and Poetry are not only reconciled, 
but blended together into a purer essence, into Religion ; who, 
with the softest, most universal sympathy for outward things, 
is inwardly calm, impregnable ; holds on his way through all 
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temptations and afflictions, so quietly, yet so inflexibly ; the 
trae literary man among a thousand false ones, the Apollo 
among neat-herds; in one word, a man understanding the 
nineteenth century, and living in the midst of it, yet whose 
life is, in some measure, a heroic and devout one. No char- 
acter of this kind, we are aware, is to be formed without 
manifold and victorious struggling with the world; and the 
narrative of such struggling, what little of it can be narrated 
and interpreted, will belong to the highest species of history. 
The acted life of such a man, it has been said, ''is itself a 
Bible ; " it is a '^ Gospel of Freedom,'' preached abroad to all 
men ; whereby, among mean unbelieving souls, we may know 
that nobleness has not yet become impossible ; and, languishing 
amid boundless triviality and despicability, still understand 
that man's nature is indef easibly divine, and so hold fast what 
is the most important of all faiths, the faith in ourselves. 

But if the acted life of a jdus Votes is so high a matter, 
the written life, which, if properly written, would be a trans- 
lation and interpretation thereof, must also have great value. 
It has been said that no Poet is equal to his Poem, which 
saying is partially true ; but, in a deeper sense, it may also 
be asserted, and with still greater truth, that no Poem is 
equal to its Poet. Now, it is Biography that first gives us 
both Poet and Poem; by the significance of the one eluci- 
dating and completing that of the other. That ideal out- 
line of himself, which a man unconsciously shadows forth 
in his writings, and which, rightly deciphered, will be truer 
than any other representation of him, it is the task of the 
Biographer to fill up into an actual coherent figure, and bring 
home to our experience, or at least our clear undoubting ad- 
miration, thereby to instruct and edify us in many ways. 
Conducted on such principles, the Biography of great men, 
especially of great Poets, that is, of men in the highest 
degree noble-minded and wise, might become one of the most 
dignified and valuable species of composition. As matters 
stand, indeed, there are few Biographies that accomplish any- 
thing of this kind : the most are mere Indexes of a Biography, 
which each reader is to write out for himself, as he peruses 
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them ; not the living body^ but the dry bones of a body, which 
should have been aUve. To expect any such Promethean 
virtue in a common Life-writer were unreasonable enough. 
How shall that unhappy Biographic brotherhood, instead of 
writing like Index-makers and Grovernment-clerlu, suddenly 
become enkindled with some sparks of intellect, or even of 
genial fire; and not only collecting dates and facts, but mak- 
ing use of them, look beyond the surface and economical form 
of a man's life, into its substance and spirit ? The truth is, 
Biographies are in a similar case with Sermons and Songs : 
they have their scientific rules, their ideal of perfection and 
of imperfection, as all things have ; but hitherto their rules 
are only, as it were, unseen Laws of Nature, not critical Acts 
of Parliament, and threaten ns with no immediate penalty: 
besides, unlike Tragedies and Epics, such works may be some- 
thing without being all : their simplicity of form, moreover, 
is apt to seem easiness of execution ; and thus, for one artist 
in those departments, we have a thousand bunglers. 

With regard to Bichter, in particular, to say that his bio- 
graphic treatment has been worse than usual, were saying 
much; yet worse than we expected, it has certainly been. 
Various '^ Lives of Jean Paul," anxiously endeavoring to profit 
by the public excitement while it lasted, and communicating 
in a given space almost a minimum of information, have been 
read by us, within the last four years, with no great disap- 
pointment. We strove to take thankfully what little they 
had to give ; and looked forward, in hope, to that promised 
''Autobiography," wherein all deficiencies were to be supplied. 
Several years before his death, it would seem, Bichter had 
determined on writing some account of his own life; and 
with his customary honesty, had set about a thorough prepa- 
ration for this task. After revolving many plans, some of 
them singular enough, he at last determined on the form of 
composition; and with a half-sportful allusion to Goethe's 
Diehtung und Wahrheit aus meinem Lebeuj had prefixed to his 
work the title Wahrheit aus meinem Leben (Truth from my 
Life) ; having relinquished, as impracticable, the strange idea 
of ''writingi parallel to it, a Diehtung (Fiction) also, under 
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«pT«r of NioolaoB Margraf/' — a certain Apotiiecaiy pyigfitig 
ojul J a£ hexo of one of hiB last Novels ! In tiiis work, which 
▼eigfatier arocationB had indeed retarded or suspended, con- 
eideraUe progress was said to have been made; and on Rich* 
ter^s deeease, Herr Otto, a man of talents, who had been his 
intimate friend for half a lifetime, undertook tiie editing and 
completing of it; not without sufficient proclamation and 
aaaertioo, which in the mean while was credible enough, that 
to him onlj could the post of Kichter*s Biographer belong. 

Three little Volnmes of that WahrheU ans Jean Pauls 
Lebeitj published in the course of as many yean, are at length 
before us. The First volume, which came out in 1826, oc- 
eaaioued some surprise, if not disappointment; yet still left 
room for hope. It was the commencement of a real Autobiog- 
raphy, and written with much heartiness and even dignity 
of manner : though taken up under a quite unexpected point 
of view ; in that spirit of genial humor, of gay earnestness, 
which, with all its strange fantastic accompaniments, often 
sat on Jean Paul so gracefully, and to which, at any rate, 
BO reader of his works could be a stranger. By virtue of an 
autocratic ukase, Paul had appointed himself ^'Professor of 
his own History,'' and delivered to the Universe three beauti- 
ful ^Lectures '^ on that subject ; boasting, justly enough, that, 
iti his special department, he was better informed than any 
other man whatever. He was not without his oratorical secrets 
and professorial habits : thus, as Mr. Wortley, in writing his 
parliamentary speech to be read within his hat, had marked, 
in various passages, ^'Here cough," so Paul, with greater 
brerltj, had an arbitrary hieroglyph introduced here and 
there, among his papers, and purporting, as he tells us, 
** Stebu Herren^ niemand Mcharre, niemand gahne, (}entlemen, 
DO weOBfiinf^ no yawning!" — a hieroglyph, we must say, 
whieh many public speakers might stand more in need of 
than he. 

Unfortunately, in the Second volume, no other Lectures 
eame to light, but only a string of disconnected, indeed quite 
heterogeneo u s Notes, intended to have been fashioned into 
ioeh; the full free stream of oratory dissipated itself into 
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nnflatisfactory drops. With the Third volume, which is by 
much the longest, Herr Otto appears more decidedly in his 
own person, though still rather with the scissors than with 
the pen ; and behind a multitude of circumTallations and out- 
posts, endeavors to advance his history a little ; the Lectures 
having left it still almost at the very commencement. His 
peculiar plan, and the too manifest purpose to continue speak- 
ing in Jean Paul's manner, greatly obstruct his progress ; 
which, indeed, is so inconsiderable, that at the end of this 
third volume, that is, after some seven hundred small octavo 
pages, we find the hero, as yet, scarcely beyond his twentieth 
year, and the history proper still only, as it were, beginning. 
We cannot but regret that Herr Otto, whose talent and good 
purpose, to say nothing of his relation to Eichter, demand 
regard from us, had not adopted some straightforward method, 
and spoken out in plain prose, which seems a more natural 
dialect for him, what he had to say on this matter. Instead 
of a multifarious combination, tending so slowly, if at all, 
towards unity, he might, without omitting those "Lectures," 
or any "Note " that had value, have given us a direct Narra- 
tive, which, if it had wanted the line of Beauty, might have 
had the still more indispensable line of Regularity, and been, 
at all events, far shorter. Till Herr Otto's work is completed, 
we cannot speak positively ; but, in the mean while, we must 
say that it wears an unprosperous a8X>ect, and leaves room to 
fear that, after all, Bichter's Biography may still long continue 
a problem. As for ourselves, in this state of matters, what 
help, towards characterizing Jean Paul's practical Life, we 
can afford, is bui a few slight facts gleaned from Herr Otto's 
and other meaner works ; and which, even in our own eyes, 
are extremely insufficient. 

Bichter was bom at Wonsiedel in Baireuth, in the yeac 
1763 ; and as his birthday fell on the 21st of March, it was 
sometimes wittily said that he and the Spring were bom 
together. He himself mentions this, and with a laudable 
intention : " this epigrammatic fact," says he, " that I the Pro- 
fessor and the Spring came into the world together, I have 
indeed brought out a hundred times in conversation, before 
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now; but I fire it off here purposely, like a cannon-^alutey for 
the hundred-and-first time, that so by printing I may ever 
henceforth be unable to offer it again as barir^mot bonbon^ when, 
through the Printer's Devil, it has already been presented to 
all the world." Destiny, he seems to think, made another 
witticism on him ; the word Richter being appellative as well 
as proper, in the Grerman tongue, where it signifies Jvdge, 
His Christian name, Jean Paul, which long passed for some 
freak of his own, and a pseudonym, he seems to have derived 
honestly enough from his maternal grandfather, Johann Paul 
Kuhn, a substantial cloth-maker in Hof ; only translating the 
German Johann into the French Jean, The Bichters, for at 
least two generations, had been schoolmasters, or very sub- 
altern churchmen, distinguished for their poverty and their 
piety : the grandfather, it appears, is still remembered in his 
little circle, as a man of quite remarkable innoc^ice and holi- 
ness; ''in Neustadt," says his descendant, ''they will show 
you a bench behind the organ, where he knelt on Sundays, 
and a cave he had made for himself in what is called the 
Little Culm, where he was wont to pray/' Holding, and 
laboriously discharging, three school or church offices, his 
yearly income scarcely amounted to fifteen pounds: ''and at 
this Hunger-fountain, common enough for Baireuth school- 
people, the man stood thirty-five years long, and cheerfully 
drew.'' Preferment had been slow in visiting him: but at 
length " it came to pass," says Paul, "just in my birth-year, 
that, on the 6th of August, probably through special connec- 
tions with the Higher Powers, he did obtain one of the most 
important places ; in comparison with which, truly, B.ectorate, 
and Town, and cave in the Gulmberg, were well worth ex- 
changing; a place, namely, in the Neustadt Churchyard.^ — 
His good wife had been promoted thither twenty years before 
him. My parents had taken me, an infant, along with them 
to his death-bed. He was in the act of departing, when a 
clergyman (as my father has often told me) said to them : 

1 Gttieaacker (God'f-field), not KirMof, the more common term and exactly 
conesponding to oqtb, is the word Richter uses here, — and almost always 
elsewhere, which in hia writings he has often occasion to do. 
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KbWy let the old Jacob lay his hand on the child^ and bless 
him. I was held into the bed of deaths and he laid his hand 
on my head. — Thou good old grandfather! Often hare I 
thought of thy hand, blessing as it grew cold, — when Fate 
led me out of dark hours into dearer, — and already I can 
beliere in thy blessing, in this material worlds whose life, 
foundation and essence is Spirit 1 ^' 

The Father, who at this time occupied the humble post of 
Tertius (Under-schoolmaster) and Organist at Wonsiedel, was 
shortly afterwards appointed Clergyman in the hamlet of 
Jodiz; and thence, in the course of years, transferred to 
Schwarzenbach on the Saale. He too was of a truly devout 
disposition, though combining with it more energy of char* 
acter, and apparently more general talent ; being noted in his 
neighborhood as a bold, zealous preacher ; and still partially 
known to the world, we belieye, for some meritorious compo- 
sitions in Church-music. In poverty he cannot be said to 
have alt9gether equalled his predecessor, who through life ate 
nothing but bread and beer ; yet poor enough he was ; and no 
less cheerful than poor. The thriving burgher's daughter, 
whom he took to wife, had, as we guess, brought no money 
with her, but only habits little advantageous for a school- 
master or parson; at all events, the worthy man, frugal as 
his household was, had continual difficulties, and even died 
in debt. Paul, who in those days was called Fritz, narrates 
gayly, how his mother used to despatch him to Hof, her native 
town, with a provender-bag strapped over his shoulders, under 
pretext of purchasing at a cheaper rate there ; but in reality 
to get his groceries and dainties furnished gratis by his grand- 
mother. He was wont to kiss his grandfather's hand behind 
the loom, and speak with him ; while the good old lady, parsi- 
monious to all the world, but lavish to her own, privily filled 
his bag with the good things of this life, and even gave him 
almonds for himself, which, however, he kept for a friend. 
One other little trait, quite new in ecclesiastical annals, we 
must here communicate. Paul, in summing up the joys of 
existence at Jodiz, mentions this among the number : — 

'^In Autumn evenings (and though the weather were bad) 
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the Father used to go in his nightgown, with Paul and Adaoi 
into a potato-field lying orer the Saale. The one younkar 
carried a mattock, the other a hand-basket. Arrived on the 
ground, the Father set to digging new potatoes, so many as 
were wanted for supper; Paul gathered them from the bed 
into the basket, whilst Adam, clambering in the hazel thickets, 
looked out for the best nuts. After a time, Adam had to 
come down from his boughs into the bed, and Paul in his 
turn ascended. And thus, with potatoes and nuts, they re- 
turned contentedly home; and the pleasure of having run 
abroad, some mile in space, some hour in time, and then of 
celebrating the harvest-home, by candle-light, when they came 
back, -—let every one paint to himself as brilliantly as the 
receiver thereof." 

To such persons as argue that the respectability of the 
cloth depends on its price at the clothier's, it must appear 
surprising that a Protestant clergyman, who not only was in 
no case to keep fox-hounds, but even saw it convenient to 
dig his own potatoes, should not have fallen under universal 
odium, and felt his usefulness very considerably diminished. 
Nothing of this k|nd, however, becomes visible in the history 
of the Jodiz Parson : we find him a man powerful in his voca> 
tion ; loved and venerated by his flock ; nay, associating at 
will, and ever as an honored guest, with the gentry of Voigt- 
land, not indeed in the character of a gentleman, yet in that 
of priest, which he reckoned far higher. Like an old Lutheran, 
says his son, he believed in the great, as he did in ghosts ; but 
without any shade of fear. The truth is, the man had a cheer- 
ful, pure, religious heart ; was diligent in business, and fervent 
in spirit : and, in all the relations of his life, found this well- 
nigh sufficient for him. 

To our Professor, as to Poets in general, the recollections of 
childhood had always something of an ideal, almost celestial 
character. Often, in his fictions, he describes such scenes 
with a fond minuteness ; nor is poverty any deadly, or even 
unwelcome ingredient in them. On the whole, it is not fay 
money, or money's worth, that man lives and has his being. 
Is not God's Universe within our head, whether there be a 
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torn skull-cap or a king's diadem without f Let no one im- 
agine that Paul's young years were unhappy ; still less that he 
looks back on them in a lachrymose, sentimental manner, with 
the smallest symptom either of boasting or whining. Porerty 
of a far sterner sort than this would have been a light matter 
to him ; for a kind mother, Nature herself, had already pro- 
vided against it ; and, like the mother of Achilles, rendered 
him invulnerable to outward things. There was a bold, deep, 
joyful spirit looking through those young eyes ; and to such a 
spirit the world has nothing poor, but all is rich, and full of 
loveliness and wonder. That our readers may glance with us 
into this foreign Parsonage, we shall translate some paragraphs 
from Paul's second Lecture, and thereby furnish, at the same 
time, a specimen of his professorial style and temper : — 

"To represent the Jodiz life 6f our Hans Paul, — for by 
this name we shall for a time distinguish him, yet ever chang- 
ing it with others, — our best course, I believe, will be to con* 
duct him through a whole Idyl-year; dividing the normal 
year into four seasons, as so many quarterly Idyls ; four Idyls 
exhaust his happiness. 

'' For the rest, let no one marvel at finding an Idyl-kingdom 
and pastoral world in a little hamlet and parsonage. In the 
smallest bed you can raise a tulip-tree, which shall extend its 
flowery boughs over all the garden; and the life-breath of 
joy can be inhaled as well through a window as in the open 
wood and sky. Nay, is not Man's Spirit (with all its infinite 
celestial-spaces) walled in within a six-feet Body, with integu* 
ments, and Malpighian mucuses and capillary tubes ; and has 
only five strait world-windows, of Senses, to open for the 
boundless, rouhd-eyed, round-sunned All ; — and yet it discerns 
and reproduces an All ! 

** Scarcely do I know with which of the four quarterly Idyls 
to begin ; for each is a little heavenly forecourt to the next : 
however, the climax of joys, if we start with Winter and Jan* 
uary, will perhaps be most apparent. In the cold, our Father 
had commonly, like an Alpine herdsman, come down from the 
upper altitude of his study ; and, to the joy of the children, 
was dwelling on the plain of the general family-room. In the 
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momingy he sat hj a window, oommitting his Sonday^s sermon 
to memoiy ; and the three sons, Fritz (who I myaelf am), and 
Adam, and Gottlieb carried, by turns, the fall coffee^mp to 
him, and still more gladly carried back the empty one, becanse 
the carrier was then entitled to pick the nnmelted remains of 
the sogar-candy (taken against coo^) from the bottom thereoL 
Out of doors, troly, the sky ooTered all thii^ with silence ; 
the brook with ice, the village with snow : bat in our room 
there was life; under the stove a pigeon-establishment; on 
the windows finch-cages; on the floor, the invincible bull 
.brach, our Bonne, the night-goardian of the coort-yard; and a 
poodle, and the pretty Seharmantel (Poll), a present from the 
Lady von Plotho ; — and close by, the kitchen, with two maids ; 
and farther off, against the other end of the house, our stable, 
with all sorts of bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, and 
their noises: the threshers with their flails, also at work 
within the court-yard, I might reckon as another item. In this 
way, with nothing but society on all hands, the whole male 
portion of the household easily spent their forenoon in tasks 
of memory, not far from the female portion, as busily em- 
ployed in cooking. 

'^ Holidays occur in every occupation; thus I too had my 
airing holidays, — analogous to watering holidays, — so that I 
could travel out in the snow of the court-yard, and to the bam 
with its threshing. Nay, was there a delicate embassy to be 
transacted in the village, — for example, to the schoolmaster, 
to the tailor, — I was sure to be despatched thither in the 
middle of my lessons ; and thus I still got forth into the open 
air and the cold, and measured myself with the new snow. At 
noon, before our own dinner, we children might also, in the 
kitchen, have the hungry satisfaction to see the threshers fall 
to and consume their victuals. 

"The afternoon, again, was still more important, and richer 
in joys. Winter shortened and sweetened our lessons. In 
the long dusk, our Father walked to and fro ; and the children, 
according to ability, trotted under his nightgown, holding by 
his hands. At sound of the Vesper-bell, we placed ourselves 
in a circle, and in concert devotionally chanted the hymn, DU 
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finstre Nacht bricht stark herein (The gloomy Night is gather- 
ing round). Only in villages, not in towns, where probably 
there is more night than day labor, have the evening chimes a 
meaning and beauty, and are the swan-song of the day : the 
evening-bell is as it were the muffle of the over-loud heart, and 
like a ranee dee va/ihes of the plains, calls men from their run- 
ning and toiling, into the land of silence and dreams. After 
a pleasant watching about the kitchen-door for the moonrise 
of candle-light, we saw our wide room at once illuminated 
and barricaded ; to wit, the window-shutters were closed and 
bolted; and behind these window bastions and breastworks 
the child felt himself snugly nestled, and well secured against 
Knecht Kuprecht,^ who on the outside could not get in, but 
only in vain keep growling and humming. 

<' About this period too it was that we children might un- 
dress, and in long train-shirts skip up and down. Idyllic joys 
of various sorts alternated : our Father either had his quarto 
Bible, interleaved with blauk folio sheets, before him, and was 
marking, at each verse, the book wherein he had read anything 
concerning it; — or more commonly he had his ruled music- 
paper; and, undisturbed by this racketing of children, was 
composing whole concerts of church-music, with all their divi- 
sions ; constructing his Internal melody without any help of 
external tones (as Keichard too advises), or rather in spite 
of all external mistones. In both cases, in the last with the 
more pleasure, I looked on as he wrote ; and rejoiced specially, 
when, by pauses of various instruments, whole pages were at 
once filled up. The children all sat sporting on that long 
writing and eating table, or even under it. . . . 

" Then, at length, how did the winter evening, once a week, 
mount in worth, when the old errand- woman, coated in snow, 
with her fruit, flesh and general-ware basket, entered the 
kitchen from Hof ; and we all, in this case, had the distant 
town in miniature before our eyes, nay before our noses, for 
there were pastry-cakes in it ! " 

Thus, in dull winter imprisonment, among all manner of 
bovine, swinish and feathered cattle, with their noises, may 

1 The Rawhead (with bloody bonoB) of Gennanj. 
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Idyllic joys be found, if there id an eye to see them, and a 
heart to taste them. Truly happiness is cheap, did we apply 
to the right merchant for it. Paul warns us elsewhere not 
to belieye, for these Idyls, that there were no sour days^ no 
chidings and the like, at Jodiz : yet, on the whole, he had good 
reason to rejoice in his parents. They loved him well; his 
Father, he says, would " shed tears " over any mark of quick- 
ness or talent in little Fritz : they were virtuous also, and de- 
vout, which, after all, is better tiian being rich. "Ever and 
anon," says he, "I was hearing some narrative from my Father, 
how he and other clergymen had taken parts of their dress 
and given them to the poor : he related these things with joy, 
not as an admonition, but merely as a necessary occurrence. 
God ! I thank thee for my Father ! " 

Kichter's education was not of a more sumptuous sort than 
his board and lodging. Some disagreement with the School- 
master at Jodiz had induced the Paxson to take his sons from 
school, and determine to teach them himself. This determin- 
ation he executed faithfully indeed, yet in the most limited 
style ; his method being no Pestalozzian one, but simply the 
old scheme of task-work and force-work, operating on a Latin 
grammar and a Latin vocabulary : and the two boys sat all 
day, and all year, at home, without other preceptorial nourish- 
ment than getting by heart long lists of words. Fritz learned 
honestly nevertheless, and in spite of his brother Adam's bad 
example. For the rest, he was totally destitute of books, ex- 
cept such of his Father's theological ones as he could come at 
by stealth: these, for want of better, he eagerly devoured; 
understanding, as he says, nothing whatever of their contents. 
With no less impetuosity, and no less profit, he perused the 
antiquated sets of Newspapers, which a kind patroness, the 
Lady von Plotho, already mentioned, was in the habit of fur- 
nishing to his Father, not in separate sheets, but in sheaves 
monthly. This was the extent of his reading. Jodiz, too, 
was the most sequestered of all hamlets ; had neither natural 
nor artificial beauty ; no memorable thing could be seen there 
in a lifetime. Nevertheless, under an immeasurable Sky, 
and in a quite wondrous World it did stand; and glimpses 
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into the infinite spaces of the Uniyerse^ and even into the 
infinite spaces of Man's Souly oonld be had there as well as 
elsewhere. Fritz had his own thoughts, in spite of school- 
masters : a little heavenly seed of Knowledge, nay of Wisdom, 
had been laid in him, and with no gardener but Nature herself, 
it was silently growing. To some of our readers, the following 
circumstance may seem unparalleled, if not unintelligible ; to 
others nowise so : — 

" In the future Literary History of our hero it will become 
doubtful whether he was not born more for Philosophy than 
for Poetry. Li earliest times the word WeUweiaheit (Phi- 
losophy, Warldrwiadom) — yet also another word, Morgenland 
(East, Moming-Umi) — was to me an open Heaven's-gate, 
through which I looked in over long, long gardens of joy. — 
Never shall I forget that inward occurrence, tiU now narrated 
to no mortal, wherein I witnessed the birth of my Self-<M>n- 
sciousness, of which I can still give the place and time. One 
forenoon, I was standing, a very young child, in the outer 
door, and looking leftward at the stack of the fuel-wood, — 
when all at once the internal vision, <' I am a Mb (ich Kn ein 
Ieh)f" came like a flash from heaven before me, and in gleaming 
light ever afterwards continued : then had my Me, for the first 
time, seen itself, and forever. Deceptions of memory are 
scarcely conceivable here ; for, in regard to an event occurring 
altogether in the veiled Holy-of-Holies of man, and whose 
novelty alone has given permanence to such every-day recol- 
lections accompanying it, no posterior description from another 
party would have mingled itself with accompanying circum- 
stances at all." 

It was in his thirteenth year that the family removed to 
that better church-living at Schwarzenbach ; with which change, 
so far as school^education was concerned, prospects consider- 
ably brightened for him. The public Teacher there was no 
deep scholar or thinker, yet a lively, genial man, and warmly 
interested in his pupils ; among whom he soon learned to dis- 
tinguish Fritz, as a boy of altogether superior gifts. What 
was of still more importance, Fritz now got access to books ; 
entered into a course of highly miscellaneous, self-selected 
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reading ; and what with Bomances^ what with Belles-Lettres 
works, and Hutchesonian Philosophy, and controversial Diyin- 
ity, saw an astonishing scene opening round him on all hands. 
His Latin and Greek were now better taught ; he CTcn began 
learning Hebrew. Two clergymen of the neighborhood took 
pleasure in his company, young as he was ; and were of great 
service now and afterwards : it was under their auspices that 
he commenced composition, and also speculating on Theology, 
wherein he '' inclined strongly to the heterodox side." 

In the "family-room," however, things were not nearly so 
flourishing. The Professor's three Lectures terminate before 
this date ; but we gather from his Notes that surly clouds 
hung over Schwarzenbach, that " his evil days began there." 
The Father was engaged in more complex duties than formerly, 
went often from home, was encumbered with debt, and lost his 
former cheerfulness of humor. For his sons he saw no outlet 
except the hereditary craft of School-keeping; and let the 
matter rest there, taking little farther charge of them. In 
some three years, the poor man, worn down with manifold 
anxieties, departed this life ; leaving his pecuniary affairs, 
which he had long calculated on rectifying by the better in- 
come of Schwarzenbach, sadly deranged. 

Meanwhile Friedrich had been sent to the Hof Oymnasium 
(Town-school), where, notwithstanding this event, he continued 
some time ; two years in all ; apparently the most profitable 
period of his whole tuition; indeed, the only period when, 
properly speaking, he had any tutor but himself. The good 
old clotii-making grandfather and grandmother took charge of 
him, under their roof ; and he had a body of teachers, aJl nota- 
ble in their way. Herr Otto represents him as a fine, trustful, 
kindly yet resolute youth, who went through his persecutions, 
preferments, studies, friendships and other school-destinies in 
a highly creditable manner ; and demonstrates this, at great 
length, by various details of facts, far too minute for insertion 
here. As a trait of Paul's intellectual habitudes, it may be 
mentioned that, at this time, he scarcely made any progress 
in History or Geography, much as he profited in all other 
branches ; nor was the dull teacher entirely to blame, but also 
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.the indisposed pupil : indeed, it was not till long afterwards, 
that he overcame or suppressed his contempt for those studies, 
and with an effort of his own acquired some skill in them.^ 
The like we have heard of other Poets and Philosophers, 
especially when their teachers chanced to be prosaists and un- 
philosophicaL Bichter boasts that he was never punished at 
school ; yet between him and the Historico-geographical Conr 
rector (Second Master) no good understanding could subsist. 
On one tragi-comical occasion, of another sort, they came into 
still more decided collision. The zealous Gonrector, a most 
solid pains-taking man, desirous to render his Gymnasium as 
like a Uniyersity as possible, had imagined that a series of 
''Disputations,'^ some foreshadow of those held at College, 
might be a useful, as certainly enough it would be an orna- 
mental thing. By ill-luck, the worthy President had selected 
some church-article for the theme of such a Disputation : one 
boy was to defend, and it fell to Paul's lot to impugn the 
dogma ; a task which, as hinted above, he was very specially 
qualified to undertake. Now, honest Paul knew nothing of 
the limits of this game ; never dreamt but he might argue with 
his whole strength, to whatever results it might lead. In a 
very few rounds, accordingly, his antagonist was borne out of 
the ring, as good as lifeless ; and the Gonrector himself, seeing 
the danger, had, as it were, to descend from his presiding chair, 
and clap the gauntlets on his own more experienced hands. 
But Paul, nothing daunted, gave him also a Boland for an 
Oliver ; nay, as it became more and more manifest to all eyes, 
was fast reducing him also to the frightfulest extremity. The 
Gonrector's tongue threatened cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth ; for his brain was at a stand, or whirling in eddies ; 
only his gall was in active play. Nothing remained for him 

1 "All History/' tbns he writes in his thirty-second year, " in so liur as it is 
an affair of memory, can only be xeckoned a sapless heartless thistle for 
pedantic chaffinches; — bnt, on the other hand, like Nature, it has highest 
yalae, in as far as we, by means of it, as by means of Nature, can divine and 
read the Infinite Spirit, who, with Natnre and History, as with letters, legibly 
writes to us. He who finds a God in the physical world will also find one in 
the moral, which is History. Nature forces on our heart a Creator; History 
a Providence " 
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nary, where, with maay stripes, Experience taught him the 
wisest lessons. It was here that he first saw Poverty, not in 
the shape of Parsimony, but in the far sterner one of actual 
Want; and, unseen and single-handed, wrestling with Fortune 
for life or death, first proved what a rugged, deep-rooted, in- 
domitable strength, under such genial softness, dwelt in him ; 
and from a buoyant oloud^japt Youth, perfected himself into 
a clear, free, benignant and lofty-minded Man. 

Meanwhile the steps towards such a consummation were 
painful enough. His old Schoolmaster at Schwarzenbaoh, 
himself a Leipziger, had been wont to assure him that he 
might live for nothing in Leipzig, so easily were '^ free-tables," 
" gt^iendiOf'* private teaching and the like, to be procured there, 
by youths of merit That Bichter was of this latter species, 
the Bector of the Hof Gymnasium bore honorable witness; 
inviting the Leipzig dignitaries, in his TesHmonium^ to try 
the candidate themselves; and even introducing liim in per- 
son (for the two had travelled together) to various influential 
men : but all these things availed him nothing. The Profes- 
sors he found beleaguered by a crowd of needy sycophants, 
diligent in season and out of season, whose whole tactics were 
too loathsome to him ; on all hands, he heard the sad saying : 
Lip8ia vuU expectariy Leipzig preferments must be waited for. 
Now, waiting was of all things the most inconvenient for 
poor Richter. In his pocket he had little; friends, except 
one fellow-student, he had none; and at home the finance- 
department had fallen into a state of total perplexity, fast 
verging towards final ruin. The worthy old Cloth-manufac- 
turer was now dead; his Wife soon followed him; and the 
Widow Eichter, her favorite daughter, who had removed to 
Hof, though against the advice of all friends, that she might 
be near her, now stood alone there, with a young family, and 
in the most forlorn situation. She was appointed chief heir, 
indeed; but former benefactions had left far less to inherit 
than had been expected ; nay, the other relatives contested 
the whole arrangement, and she had to waste her remaining 
substance in lawsuits, scarcely realizing from it, in the shape 
of borrowed pittances and by forced sales, enough to supply 
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'^^^ ^with daily bread. Nor was it porertj alone that she bad 
^ siiffer, but contumely no less; the Hof pablic openly find- 
^^^ l&er gnilty of UnthHft, and, instead of assistance, repeating 
^^ lier dispraise, over their cofifee, the old proYerby ^Haid got, 
^^^^^^ gone ; " far all which evils she had no remedy, bat load 
*^cympl34iy2ig to Hearen and Earth. The good woman, with 
™^ most honest dispositions, seems in fact to have had but 
a^ 8X113II share of wisdom ; far too small for her present trying 
sitaa;tion. Herr Otto says that Richter's portraiture of Le- 
****te in the Blumenr Fruchl- und Dama^StScke (Flower, Fruit 
^'^ Thorn Pieces) contains many features of his mother: 
^-"^nette is of '^an upright, bat common and limited nature;'' 
^^^iduous, even to excess, in sweeping and scouring; true- 
'^f^rt;ed, religious in her way, yet full of discontents, sus- 
picion and headstrong whims; a spouse forever plagued 
^xid plaguing; as the brave Stanislaus Siebenkas, that true 
^ogenes of impoverished Poors'-Advocates, often felt, to his 
^^^^t, beside her. Widow Bichter's family, as well as her f or- 
^^^^e, was under bad government, and sinking into lower and 
lower degradation: Adam, the brother, mentioned above, as 
Paul's yoke-fellow in Latin and potato-digging, had now &llen 
^^ay even from the humble pretension of being a School- 
^i^aster, or indeed of being anything; for after various acts 
of vagrancy, he had enlisted in a marching regiment; with 
which, or in other devious courses, he marched on, and only 
the grand billet-master, Death, found him fixed quarters. The 
Bichter establishment had parted from its old moorings, and 
was now, with wind and tide, fast drifting towards fatal 
whirlpools. 

In this state of matters, the scarcity of Leipzig could no- 
wise be supplied from the fulness of Hof ; but rather the two 
households stood like concave mirrors reflecting one another's 
keen hanger into a still keener for both. What outlook was 
there for the poor Philosopher of nineteen ? Even his meagre 
''bread and milk" coiQd not be had for nothing; it became 
a serious consideration for him that the shoemaker, who was 
to sole his boots, ''did not trust." Far from affording him 
^ay sufficient moneys, his straitened mother would willingly 
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hare made him borrow for her own wants; and was inces- 
santly persuading him to get places for his brothers. Richter 
felt too^ that except himself^ desolate, helpless as he was, 
those brothers, that old mother, had no stay on earth. There 
are men with whom it is as with Schiller's Eriedland : ''Night 
mnst it be ere Friedland's star will beam." On this forsaken 
youth Fortune seemed to have let loose her bandogs, and hun- 
gry Ruin had him in the wind ; without was no help, no coun- 
sel: but there lay a giant force within; and so, from the 
depths of that sorrow and abasement his better soul rose puri- 
fied and invincible, like Hercules from his long Labors. A 
high| cheerful Stoicism grew up in the man. Poverty, Pain 
and all Evil, he learned to regard, not as what they seemed, 
but as what they were ; he learned to despise them, nay in 
kind mockery to sport with them, as with bright-spotted wild 
beasts which he had tamed and harnessed. ''What is Pov- 
erty," said he ; " who is the man that whines under it ? The 
pain is but as that of piercing the ears is to a maiden, and 
you hang jewels in the wound." Dark thoughts he had, but 
they settled into no abiding gloom: "sometimes," says Otto, 
" he would wave his finger across his brow, as if driving back 
some hostile series of ideas ; " and farther complaint he did 
not utter.^ During this sad period, he wrote out for himself 
a little manual of practical philosophy, naming it Anddchtsbuch 
(Book of Devotion), which contains such maxims as these : 

"Every unpleasant feeling is a sign that I have become 
untrue to my resolutions. — Epictetus was not unhappy. — 

" Not chance, but I am to blame for my sufferings. 

"It were an impossible miracle if none befell thee : look for 
their coming, therefore ; each day make thyself sure of many. 

"Say noty were my sorrows other than these, I should bear 
them better. 

^ In bodilj pain he was wont to show the like endurance and indiiference. 
At one period of his life he had violent headaches, which forced him, for the 
sake of a slight alleviation, to keep his head perfectly erect ; yon might see 
him talking with a calm face and all his old gayety, and only know by this 
posture that he was snffexing. 
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writsn^ of Books ! He forthwith eommeaoed wntiag them. 
The Gr^nlamdueke Pmeue (Gieenland Lawsuits), a ooUeetion 
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jet remained; that of finding a purchaser and paUisher. 



Biehter tried all Leipzig with his manuscript, in Tain; to a 
man, with that total contempt of Grammar which Jedediah 
CHeishbotham also compbuns of, they ^declined the article." 
Pan] had to stand by, as so many baye done, and see his sun- 
beams weighted on bay-scales, and the bay-balance give no 
symptoms of moying. But Paul's heart moved as little as the 
Lalajice. Leipzig being now exhausted^ the World was all 
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before him where to try ; he had nothing for it but to search 
till he found, or till he died searching. One Voss of Berlin 
at length bestirred himself; accepted, printed the Book, and 
even gave him siKteen Iouib Hot for it. What a Potosi was 
here I Paul determined to be an author henceforth, and noth- 
ing but an author ; now that his soul might even be kept in 
his body by that trade. His mother, hearing that he had 
written a book, thought that perhaps he could even write a 
sermon, and was for his comii^^ down to preach in the High 
Church of Hof. ''What is a sermon," said Paul, *' which 
every miserable student can spout forth? Or, think you, 
there is a parson in Hof that, not to speak of writing my Book, 
can, in the smallest degree, understand it ? " 

But unfortunately his Potosi was like other mines; the 
metalliferous vein did not last; what miners call a thift or 
tmukle occurred in it, and now there was nothing but hard 
rook to hew on. The Oronldndisehs FroKessey though printed, 
did not sell ; the public was in quest of pap and treacle, not 
of fierce curry like this. The Reviewing world mostly passed 
it by without notice ; one poor dog in Leipzig even lifted up 
his leg over it. '' For anything we know,'' saith he, '* much, 
if not all of what the Author here, in bitter tone, sets forth on 
book-making, theologians, women and so on, may be true ; but 
throughout the whole work, the determination to be witty acts 
on him so strongly, that we cannot doubt but his book will 
excite in all rational readers so much disgust, that they will 
see themselves constrained to close it again without delay." 
And herewith the ill-«tarred quadruped passes on, as if noth- 
ing special had happened. ''Singular!" adds Herr Otto, 
" this review, which at the time pretended to some ephemeral 
attention, and likely enough obtained it, would have fallen 
into everlasting oblivion, had not its connection with that very 
work, which every rational reader was to close again, or rather 
never to open, raised it up for moments I " One moment, say 
we, is enough: let it drop again into that murky pool, and 
sink there to endless depths ; for all flesh, and reviewer-flesh 
too, is fallible and pardonable. 

Richter's next Book was soon ready; but, in this position 
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of affairs, no man would buy it The Selection frofn the Paperm 
of the Devilf such was its wonderful title, lay by him, on quite 
another principle than the Horatian one, for seven long years. 
It was in rain that he exhibited, and corresponded, and left 
no stone unturned, ransacking the world for a publisher; 
there was none anywhere to be met with. The unwearied 
Bichter tried other plans. He presented Magazine Editors 
with Essays, some one in ten of which might be accepted ; he 
made joint-stock with certain provincial literati of the Hof 
district^ who had cash, and published for themselves; he 
sometimes borrowed, but was in hot haste to repay ; he lived 
as the young ravens; he was often in danger of starving. 
''The prisoner's allowance," says he, <'is bread and water; 
but I had only the latter." 

'^ Nowhere," observes Bichter on another occasion, ''can you 
collect the stress-memorials and siege-medals of Poverty more 
pleasantly and philosophically than at College : the Academic 
Bursche exhibit to us how many Humorists and Diogeneses 
Germany has in it." ^ Travelling through this parched Sahara, 
with nothing round him but stern sandy solitude, and no land- 
mark on Earth, but only loadstars in the Heaven, Bichter does 
not anywhere appear to have f adtered in his progress ; for a 
moment to have lost heart, or even to have lost good humor. 
" The man who fears not death," says the Greek Poet, " will 
start at no shadows." Paul had looked Desperation full in 
the face, and found that for him she was not desperate. Sorely 

^ fij certain specnlaton on Gennan affain, much has been written and 
talked about what is, after all, a rery slender item in German affairs, the 
Bunt^eMm, or manners of the yonng men at Unirersities. We most regret 
that in discussing this matter, since it was thought worth discuflsing, the tma 
significance and soul of it should not hare been, by some &tnt indication, 
pointed out to us. Apart from its duelling punctilios, and beet^songs, and 
tobaccoimioking, and other fopperies of the system, which are to the German 
student merely what coach-driring and hoisedealing, and other kindred fop> 
peries, an to the English, Burschenlam is not without its meaning more thin 
Oxfordism or Cambridgeiam. The Bursch strires to say m the strongest 
language he can : "See! I am an unmoneyed scholar, and a free man ; " the 
Oxonian and Cantab, again, endearor to say : " See ! I am a moneyed scholar, 
and a spirited gentUmem," We rather think the Bursch's asMrtion, wm if 
rightly worded, would be the more profitable of the two. 
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pressed on from without, Ms inward energy, his strength both 
of thought and resolve did but increase, and establish itself 
on a surer and surer foundation ; he stood like a rock amid 
the beating of continual tempests ; nay, a rock crowned with 
foliage ; and in its clefts nourishing flowers of sweetest per- 
fume. For there was a passionate fire in him, as well as a 
stoical calmness; tenderest Love was there, and Devout Eev- 
erence; and a deep genial Humor lay, like warm sunshine, 
softening the whole, blending the whole into light sportful 
harmony. Li these its hard trials, whatever was noblest in 
his nature came out in still purer clearness. It was here that 
he learned to distinguish what is perennial and imperishable 
in man, from what is transient and earthly ; and to prize the 
latter,- were it king's crowns and conqueror's triumphal char- 
iots, but as the wrappage of the jewel ; we might say, but as 
the finer or coarser Paper on which the Heroic Poem of Life 
is to be written. A lofty indestructible faith in the dignity of 
man took possession of him, and a disbelief in all other dig- 
nities ; and the vulgar world, and what it could give him, or 
withhold irom him, was, in his eyes, but a small matter. Nay, 
had he not found a voice for these things ; which, though no 
man would listen to it, he felt to be a true one, and that if 
true no tone of it could be altogether lost ? Preaching forth 
the Wisdom, which in the dark deep wells of Adversity he had 
drawn up, he felt himself strong, courageous, even gay. He 
had '^an internal world wherewith to fence himself against 
the frosts and heats of the external.'' Studying, writing, in 
this mood, though grim Scarcity looked in on him through 
the windows, he ever looked out again on that fiend with a 
quiet, half-satirical eye. Surely, we should find it hard to 
wish any generous nature suck fortune : yet is one such man, 
nursed into manhood amid these stem, truth-telling influences, 
worth a thousand popular ballad-mongers, and sleek literary 
gentlemen, kept in perpetual boyhood by influences that 
always lie. 

'' In my Historical Lectures," says Paul, ^ the business of 
Hungering will in truth more and more make its appearance, — 

with the hero it rises to a f^eat height,. — about afl often as 
Vol. 16 D.D 
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Feafitdng in ThummjeVs Travels, and Teardnnking in Bichaid- 
son's Clarissa ; nevertheless, I oannot help saying to Poverty : 
Welcome ! so thou come not at quite too late a time ! Wealth 
bears heavier on talent than Poverty ; under gold-mountains 
and thrones, who knows how many a spiritual giant may lie 
crushed down and buried ! When among the flames of youth, 
and above all of hotter powers as well, the oil of Biches is also 
poured in, — little will remain of the Phosniz but his aflhes; 
and only a Goethe has force to keep, even at the sun of good 
fortune, his phoenix-wings unsinged. The poor Historical 
Professor, in this place, would not, for much money, have had 
much money in his youth. Fate manages Poets, as men do 
singing-birds ; you overhang the cage of the singer and make 
it dark, till at length he has caught the tunes you play to him, 
and can sing them rightly." 

There have been many Johnsons, Heynes and other meaner 
natures, in every country, that have passed through as hard a 
probation as Bichter's was, and borne permanent traces of its 
good and its evil influences ; some with their modesty and quiet 
endurance combining a sickly dispiritment, others a hardened 
dulness or even deadness of heart ; nay, there are some whom 
Misery itself cannot teach, but only exasperate ; who far from 
parting with the mirror of their Vanity, when it is trodden in 
pieces, rather collect the hundred fragments of it, and with 
more fondness and more bitterness than ever, behold not one 
but a hundred images of Self therein : to these men Pain is a 
pure evil, and as school-dunces their hard Pedagogue will only 
whip them to the end. But in modern days, and even among 
the better instances, there is scarcely one that we remember 
who has drawn from poverty and suffering such unmixed ad- 
vantage as Jean Paul ; acquiring under it not ooly Herculean 
strength, but the softest tenderness of soul ; a view of man 
and man's life not less cheerful, even sportful, than it is deep 
and calm. To Fear he is a stranger ; not only the rage of men, 
''the ruins of Nature would strike him fearless; " yet he has 
a heart vibrating to all the finest thrills of Mercy, a deep lov- 
ing sympathy with all created things. There is, we must say, 
something Old-Grecian in this form of mind ; yet Old-Grecian 
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under the new conditions of our own time ; not an Ethnio, 
but a Christian greatness. Eichter might have stood beside 
SocrateSysas a faithful though rather tumultuous disciple ; or 
better stilly he might haye bandied repartees with Diogenes, 
who, if he could nowhere find Men, must at least have ad- 
mitted that this too was a Spartan Boy. Diogenes and he, 
much as they differed, mostly to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer, would have found much in common : above all, that reso- 
lute self-dependence, and quite settled indifference to the " force 
of public opinion." Of this latter quality, as well as of vari- 
ous other qualities in Bichter, we have a curious proof in the 
Episode, which Herr Otto here for the first time details with 
accuracy, and at large, ^' concerning the Costume controversies.'' 
There is something great as well as ridiculous in this whole 
story of the Costume, which we must not pass unnoticed. 

It was in the second year of his residence at Leipzig, and 
when, as we have seen, his necessities were pressing enough, 
that Bichter, finding himself unpatronized by the World, 
thought it might be reasonable if he paid a little attention, 
as far as convenient, to the wishes, rational orders and even 
whims of his only other Patron, namely, of Himself. Kow 
the long visits of the hair-dresser, with his powders, puffs and 
pomatums, were decidedly irksome to him, and even too ex- 
pensive ; besides, his love of Swift and Sterne made him love 
the English and their modes ; which things being considered, 
Paul made free to cut off his cue altogether, and with certain 
other alterations in his dress, to walk abroad in what was 
called the English fashion. We rather conjecture that, in 
some points, it was, after all, but Pseudo-English ; at least, we 
can find no tradition of any such mode having then or ever 
been prevalent here in its other details. For besides the 
docked cue, he had shirts h la Handet; wore his breast open, 
without neckcloth : in such guise did he appear openly. As- 
tonishment took hold of the minds of men. German students 
have more license than most people in selecting fantastic garbs ; 
but the bare neck and want of cue seemed graces beyond the 
reach of true art. We can figure the massive, portly cynic, 
with what humor twinkling in his eye he came forth among 
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the el^aofc gentlemen; feeling like that jng^r-dinni^ 
TtamHiuui , Well knowu to Baptist Wimrinn^iMt, that " he bad 
fire enough in his atomach to bora ava; all the sins of the 
world." It was a species of pride, eren of foppery, we will 
admit ; but a tough, strong-limbed species, like that which in 
ra^ed gowu " trampled on the pride of Platot" 

Nowise in so respectable a light, however, did a certain 
Master, or ped^ogue dignitary, of Bichter's neighborhood 
regard the matter. Poor Richter, poor in purse, rich other- 
wise, had, at this time, hired for himself a small mean garden- 
house, that he might bare a little fresh air, through summer, 
in his studies : the Magister, who had hired a large sumptooos 
one in the same garden, naturally met him in his walks, bare- 
necked, cueleas ; and perhaps not likii^ the cast of his coun- 
tenance, strangely twisted into Sardonic wrinkles, with all its 
broad honest benignity, — took it in deep dodgeon that such 
an unauthorized character should venture to enjoy Nature 
beside him. But what was to be done ? Supercilious looks, 
even frowning, would accomplish nothing ; the Sardonic vis- 
age was not to be frowned into the smallest terror. The Ma- 
gister wrote to the landlord, demanding that this noisanoe 
should be abated. Bichter, with a praiseworthy love of peace, 
wrote to the Magister, promising to do what he could : he 
would not approach his (the Magister's) house so near as last 
night ; would walk only in the evenings and mornings, and 
thereby for most part keep out of sight the apparel " which 
convenience, health and poverty had prescribed for him." 
These were fair conditions of a boundary-trea^ ; but the 
Magister interpreted them in too literal a sense, and soon 
fonnd reason to complun that they had been inMnged. He 
again took pen and ink, and in peremptory langu^e repre- 
nted that Paul had actually come past a certain Statue, 
liich, without doubt, stood within the debatable land ; thieat- 
ing him, therefore, with Herr KSmer, the landlord's ven- 
■noe, and withal openly testi^dng his own contempt and 
St rage against him. Paul answered, also in writing. That 
I had nowise infringed his promise, this Statne, or any other 
■toe, having nothing to do with it : but that now he did 
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altogether revoke said promise^ and would henceforth walk 
whensoever and wheresoever seemed good to him^ seeing he 
too -paid for the privUege. "To me," observed he, "Herr 
Kdrner is not dreadful (fUrchterlich) ; " and for the Magister 
himself he put down these remarkable words : " You despise 
my mean name ; nevertheless take note of it; for you will not 
have done the latter long, till the former toill not be in your 
power to do: 1 speak ambiguously, that I may not speak arro- 
gantly." Be it noted, at the same time, that with a noble 
spirit of accommodation, Richter proposed yet new terms of 
treaty; which being accepted, he, pursuant thereto, with bag 
and baggage forthwith evacuated the garden, and returned to 
his " town-room at the Three Roses, in Peterstrasse ; " glori- 
ous in retreat, and "leaving his Paradise," as Herr Otto with 
some conceit remarks, " no less guiltlessly than voluntarily, 
for a certain bareness of breast and neck ; whereas our First 
Parents were only allowed to retain theirs so long as they 
felt themselves innocent in total nudity." What the Magister 
thought of the " mean name " some years afterwards, we do 
not learn. 

But if such tragical things went on in Leipzig, how much 
more when he went down to Hof in the holidays, where, at 
any rate, the Kichtors stood in slight esteem ! It will surprise 
our readers to learn that Paul, with the mildest-tempered per- 
tinacity, resisted all expostulations of friends, and persecu- 
tions of foes, in this great cause ; and went about a la Hawletf 
for the space of no less than seven years ! He himself seemed 
partly sensible that it was affectation ; but the man would 
have his humor out. "On the whole," says he, ^^ I hold the con- 
stant regard we pay, in all our actions, to the judgments of others, 
as the poison of ourpea^se, our reason and our virtue. At this 
slave-chain I have long filed, and I scarcely ever hope to break 
it entirely asunder. I wish to accustom myself to the censure 
of others, and appear a fool, that I may learn to endure fools." 
So speaks the young Diogenes, embracing his frozen pillar, by 
way of "exercitation ; " as if the world did not give us frozen 
pillars enough in this kind, without our wilfully stepping aside 
to seek them I Better is that other maxim : " He who differs 
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feom the world in important matters sboaM tlie more eifefiiUy 
confiirm to it in indifferent ones." Naj, bj degteea, Siehfter 
himself saw into tiiis ; and having mnr pvoved sstasCMtoril j 
enoo^ thai he could take his own way when he ao pleaiwd, 
^leaTin^ as is lair, tiie ^ most sweet ▼aieeB" to take theiia 
also,— headdicssedtohis friends (dncfty tlie Yoigtfauid Lit- 
emti abore aUnded to) the foOowing eiiralar : — 



''The Undersigned b^ to give notice, that whereas cropi 
hair has as many enemies as red hair, and said ep^™^*^ of the 
hair are enemies likewise of the person it grows on ; whereas 
farther, such a fashion is in no respect Christian, since other- 
wise Christian persons would hare adopted it ; and whereas, 
especially, the Undersigned has suffered no less from his hair 
than Absalom did from his, though on contrary grounds ; and 
whereas it has been notified that the public purposed to send 
him into his grare, since the hair grew there without scissors: 
he hereby gires notice that he will not push matters to such 
extremity. Be it known, therefore, to the nobility, gentry 
and a disceming public in general, that the Undersigned pro- 
poses, on Sunday next, to appear in Tarious important streets 
(of Hof) with a short false cue ; and with this cue as with 
a magnety and cord-ofJore, and nu^c-rod, to possess himself 
forcibly of the affections of all and sundry, be who tliey 
may/' 

And thus ended ''glorioosly,'' as Herr Otto thinks, the long 
'^clothes-martyrdom ; '^ from the course of which, besides its 
intrinsic comicality, we may learn two things : firsts that Faol 
nowise wanted a due indifference to the popular wind, but, 
on fit or unfit occasion, could stand on his own basia afamtly 
enough, wrappii^ his cloak as himself listed ; and secondly, 
that he had such a buoyant, elaatic humor of spirit^ that 
besides counter-pressure against Porerty, and Famine itself, 
there was still a clear oyerplns left to play fantastic tricka 
with, at whiidi the angels could not indeed weep, but might 
well shake their heads and smile. We return to our histoory. 
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Several years before the date of this '^ Advertisement^'' 
namely in 1784, Paul, who had now determined on writing, 
with or without readers, to the end of the chapter, finding no 
furtheranoe in Leipzig but only hunger and hardship, be- 
thought him that he might as well write in Hof beside his 
mother as there. His publishers, when he had any, were in 
other cities ; and the two households, like two dying embers, 
might perhaps show some feeble point of red-heat between 
them, if cunningly laid together. He quitted Leipzig, after 
a three-years residence there ; and fairly commenced house- 
keeping on his own score. Probably there is not in the whole 
history of Literature any record of a literary establishment 
like that at Hof ; so ruggedly independent, so simple, not to 
say altogether unfurnished. Lawsuits had now done their 
work, and the Widow Biohter, with her family, was living in 
a ''house containing one apartment'' Paul had no books, 
except 'Hwelve manuscript volumes of excerpts," and the 
considerable library which he carried in his head; with which 
small resources, the public, especially as he had still no cue, 
could not well see what was to become of him. Two great 
furtherances, however, he had, of which the public took no 
6ufB.cient note : a real Head on his shoulders, not, as is more 
common, a mere hat-wearing empty tffigiu of a head; and 
the strangest^ stoutest, indeed a quite noble Heart within him. 
Here, then, he could, as is the duty of man, ''prize his exist- 
ence more than his manner of existence," which latter was, 
indeed, easily enough disesteemed. Come of it what might, 
he determined, on his own strength, to try issues to the utter- 
most with Fortune ; nay, while fighting like a very Ajax 
against her, to "keep laughing in her &oe till she too burst 
into laughter, and ceased frowning at him." He would nowise 
slacken in his Authorship, therefore, but continued stubbornly 
toiling, as at his right work, let the weather be sunny or 
snowy. For the rest^ Poverty was written on the posts of his 
door, and within on every equipment of his existence ; he that 
ran might read in large characters : " (3ood Christian people, 
you perceive that I have little money ; what inference do you 
draw from it ? " So hung the struggle, and as yet were no 
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signs of yictorj for PaoL It was not till 1788 that he could 
find a pablisher for his TeufeU Papieren ; and even then few 
readers. Bnt no disheartenment availed with him; Author- 
ship was once for all felt to be his troe vocation ; and by it 
he was minded to continue at all hazards. For a short while, 
he had been tutor in some family, &nd had again a much more 
tempting offer of the like sort, but he refused it, purposing 
henceforth to " bring up no children but his own, — his 
books," let Famine say to it what she pleased 

** With his mother," says Otto, " and at times also with sev- 
eral of his brothers, but always with one, he lived in a mean 
house, which had only a single apartment ; and this went on 
even when — after the appearance of the Miimien — his star 
began to rise, ascending higher and higher, and never again 
declining. . . . 

'^As Paul, in the characters of Walt and Yult^ ^t is his 
direct statement in tiiese Notes), meant to depict himself ; so 
it may be remarked, that in the delineation of Lenette, his 
Mother stood before his mind, at the period when this down- 
pressed and humiliated woman began to gather heart, and 
raise herself up again ; * seeing she could no longer doubt the 
truth of his predictions, that Authorship must and would pros- 
per with him. She now the more busily, in one and the same 
room where Paul was writing and studying, managed the 
household operations; cooking, washing, scouring, handling 
the broom, and these being finished, spinning cotton. Of the 
painful income earned by this latter employment she kept a 
written account. One such revenue-book, under the title, 
Was ieh ersponnen (Earned by spinning), which extends from 
March, 1793, to September, 1794, is still in existence. The 

1 GoUwah and Qfwddeasvtdt, two Brothers (see Paul's Flepdjakre) of the 
most opposite temperaments : the former a stiU, soft-hearted, teazfnl enthn- 
Biast; the other a madcap humorist, honest at bottom, bat baisting out on all 
hands with the strangest explosions, specnlative and practicaL 

* '* Quite up, indeed, she conld never more rise ; and in silent hnmilitj, 
avoiding any load expression of satisfaction, she lived to enjoy, with tiroor- 
oos gladness, the delight of seeing her son's worth pablidy recognised, and 
his acquaintance sought by the most influential men, and herself too honored 
ou lliiii aocount, a.s »he had never before been." 
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produce of March, the first year, stands untered there as 2 
florins, 51 kreutzers, 3 pfennigs [somewhere aboat four shil- 
lings !] ; that of April," &c. ; "at last, that of September, 
1794, 2 fl. 1 kr. ; and on the last page of the little book stands 
marked, that Samuel [the youngest son] had, on the 9th of 
this same September, got new boots, which cost 3 thalers/' — 
almost a whole quarter's revenue ! 

Considering these things, how mournful would it have 
seemed to Paul that Bishop Dogbolt could not get trans- 
lated, because of Politics ; and the too high-souled Viscount 
Plumcake, thwarted in courtship, was seized with a percepti- 
ble dyspepsia I 

We have dwelt the longer on this portion of Paul's history, 
because we reckon it interesting in itself; and that if the 
spectacle of a great man struggling with adversity be a fit 
one for the gods to look down on, much more must it be so 
for mean fellow-mortals to look up to. For us in Literary 
England, above all, such conduct as Eichter's has a peculiar 
interest in these times ; the interest of entire novelty. Of all 
literary phenomena, that of a literary man daring to believe 
that he is ^or, may be regarded as the rarest. Can a man 
without capital actually open his lips and speak to mankind ? 
Had he no landed property, then; no connection with the 
higher classes ; did he not even keep a gig ? By these docu- 
ments it would appear so. This was not a nobleman, nor gen- 
tleman, nor gigman;^ but simply a man! 

On the whole, what a wondrous spirit of gentility does ani- 
mate our British Literature at this era I We have no Men of 
Letters now, but only Literary Oentlemen. Samuel Johnson 
was the last that ventured to appear in that former character, 
and support himself, on his own legs, without any crutches, 
purchased or stolen : rough old Samuel, the last of all the 

1 In Thtutell's trial (sajrs the Quarter^ Review) occnrred the following col- 
loqay : '* Q. What sort of person was Mx. Weare ? A. He was always a 
respectable person. Q. What do jon mean by respectable ? A. He kept a 
gig." — Since then we have seen a " Defensio Gigmanica, or Apology for the 
Gigmen of Great Britain/' composed not without eloquence, and which wa 
hope one day to preyail on our friend^ a man of some whima, to giye to Iha 
public 
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Bomans I Time was, when in English Literatoie^ as in Sng^ 
liflh Life^ the comedy of ^Erefy Man in his Humor'' was daily 
enacted among na; bat now the poor French word, French in 
every sense, ** Qvfen dira4-on?** spellbinds ns all, and we have 
notbdng for it bat to drill and cane each other into one nni- 
fonn, regimental '< nation of gentlemen." <^Let him who 
would write heroic poems/' said Kilton, ''make his life a 
heroio poem." Let him who woald write heroic poems, say 
we^ put money in his porse ; or if he have no gold-money, let 
him put in copper-money, or pebbles^ and chink with it as 
with true metal, in the ears of mankind, that they may listen 
to him. Herein does the secret of good writing now consist 
as that of good living has always done. liVhen we first visited 
Qrub Street^ and with bared head did reverence to the genios 
of the place^ with a '' Salves magna paretu / " we were aaton* 
iahed to leam on inquiry, that tiie Authors did not dwell there 
now, but had all removed, years ago, to a sort of ''Hig^ Life 
below Stairs," far in the West For why, what remedy was 
there ; did not the wants of the age require it ? How can 
men write without High Life ; and how, except below Stairs, 
as Shoulder-knof^ or as talking Eaterf elto, or by second-hand 
communication with these two, can the great body of men ac- 
quire any knowledge thereof 7 Nay has not the Atlantis, or 
true Blissful Island of Poesy, been, in all times, undcErstood 
to lie Westward, though never rightly discovered till now ? 
Our great fault with writers used to be, not that they were 
intrinsically more or less completed Dolts, with no eye or ear 
for the « open secret " of the world, or for anything save the 
" open disj^y " of the world, —for its gilt ceilings, marketable 
pleasures, wax^diariots, and all manner, to the highest man- 
ner, of Lord-Mayor shows, and Guildhall dinners, and their own 
small part and lot therein ; but the head and front of their of- 
fence lay in this, that they had not '< frequented the society of 
the upper dasses." And now, with our improved age, and this 
so universal extension of "High Life below Stairs," what a 
blessed change has been introduced ; what benign conseqnenoee 
will follow therefrom I 
One consequence has already been a degree of Dapperiam 
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and Dilettantism, aad rickety Debility, unexampled in the 
histoiy of Literature, and enough of itself to make us 'Hhe 
envy of surrounding nations ; " for hereby the literary man, 
onoe so dangerous to the quiescence of society, has now become 
perfectly innoxious, so that a look will quail him, and he can 
be tied hand and foot by a spinster's thread. Hope there is, 
that henceforth neither Church nor State will be put in jeop- 
ardy by Literature. The old literary man, as we have said, 
stood on his own legs ; had a whole heart within him, and 
might be provoked into many things. But the new literary 
man, on the other hand, cannot stand at all, save in stays ; he 
must first gird up his weak sides with the whalebone of a 
certain fashionable, knowing, half-squirarchal air,«— be it in- 
herited, bought, or, as is more likely, borrowed or stolen, 
whalebone ; and herewith he stands a little without collaps- 
ing. If the man now twang his jews-harp to please the 
children, what is to be feared from him ; what more is to be 
required of him? 

Seriously speaking, we must hold it a remarkable thing 
that every Englishman should be a ^'gentleman ; " that in so 
democratic a country, our common title of honor, which all 
men assert for themselves, should be one which professedly 
depends on station, on accidents rather than on qualities ; or 
at best, as Coleridge interprets it, ^'on a certain indifference 
to money matters," which certain indifference again must be 
wise or mad, you would think, exactly as one possesses much 
money, or possesses little I We suppose it must be the com- 
mercial genius of the nation, counteracting and suppressing 
its political genius; for the Americans are said to be still 
more notable in this respect than we. Kow, what a hollow,^ 
windy vacuity of internal character this indicates; how, in 
place of a rightly ordered heart, we strive only to exhibit a 
full purse ; and all pushing, rushing, elbowing on towards a 
false aim, the courtier's kibes are more and more galled by the 
toe of the peasant: and on every side, instead of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, we have Neediness, Greediness and Vainglory ; 
all this is palpable enough. Fools that we are I Why shovJd 
we wear our knees to horn, and sorrowfully beat our breasts. 
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praying day and night to Mammon, wlio, if he would even 
hear ns, has almost nothing to give ? For, granting that the 
deaf brute-god were to relent for our sacrificings; to change 
our gilt brass into solid gold, and instead of hungry actors of 
rich gentility, make us all in very deed Bothschild-Howards 
to-morrow, what good were it ? Are we not already denizens 
of this wondrous England, with its high Shakspeares and 
Hampdens ; nay, of this wondrous Universe, with its Galaxies 
and Eternities, and unspeakable Splendors, that we should so 
worry and scramble, and tear one another in pieces, for some 
acres (nay, still oftener, for the show of some acres), more or 
less, of clay property, the largest of which properties, the 
Sutherland itself, is invisible even from the Moon ? Fools 
that we are! To dig and bore like ground-worms in those 
acres of ours, even if we have acres ; and far from beholding 
and enjoying the heavenly Lights, not to know of them except 
by unheeded and unbelieved report ! Shall certain pounds 
sterling that we may have in the Bank of England, or the 
ghosts of certain pounds that we would fain seem to have, 
hide from us the treasures we are all bom to in this the ''City 
of God"? 

" My inheritance how wide and fair ; 
Time is mj estate, to Time I'm heir ! " 

But, leaving the money-changers, and honor-hunters, and 
gigmen of every degree, to their own, wise ways, which they 
will not alter, we must again remark as a singular circum- 
stance, that the same spirit should, to such an extent, have 
taken possession of Literature also. This is the eye of the 
world ; enlightening all, and instead of the shows of things 
unfolding to us things themselves : has the eye too gone 
blind ; has the Poet and Thinker adopted the philosophy of 
the Grocer and Valet in Livery ? Nay, let us hear Lord Byron 
himself on the subject. Some years ago, there appeared in 
the Magazines, and to the admiration of most editorial gen- 
tlemen, certain extracts from Letters of Lord Byron's, which 
carried this philosophy to rather a high pitch. His Lordship, 
we reoollect, mentioned, that " all rules for Poetry were not 
worth a d — ^n '' (saving and excepting, doubtless, the ancient 
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Bnle-of-Thomby which must still have place here) ; after which 
aphorism, his Lordship proceeded to state that the great ruin 
of all British Poets sprang from a simple source ; their exclu- 
sion from High Life in London, excepting only some shape 
of that High Life below Stairs, which, however, was nowise 
adequate : he himself and Thomas Moore were perfectly famil- 
iar in such upper life ; he by birth, Moore by happy accident, 
and so they could both write Poetry; the others were not 
familiar, and so could not write it — Surely it is fast growing 
time that all this should be drummed out of our Planet, and 
forbidden to return. 

Bichter, for his part, was quite excluded from the West«nd 
of Hof : for Hof too has its West-end; ''every mortal longs 
for his parade-place; would still wish, at banquets, to be 
master of some seat or other, wherein to overtop this or that 
plucked goose of the neighborhood." So poor Bichter could 
only be admitted to the West-end of the Universe, where 
truly he had a very superior establishment. The legal, cleri- 
cal and other conscript fathers of Hof might, had they so 
inclined, have lent him a few books, told or believed some 
fewer lies of him, and thus positively and negatively shown 
the young adventurer many a little service ; but they inclined 
to none of these things, and happily he was enabled to do 
without them. Gay, gentle, frolicsome as a lamb, yet strong; 
forbearant and royally courageous as a lion, he worked along, 
amid the scouring of kettles, the hissing of frying-pans, the 
hum of his mother's wheel; — and it is not without a proud 
feeling that our reader (for he too is a man) hears of victory 
being at last gained, and of Works, which the most reflective 
nation in Europe regards as classical, being written under 
such accompaniments. 

However, it is at this lowest point of the Narrative that 
Herr Otto for the present stops short; leaving us only the 
assurance that better days are coming: so that concerning the 
whole ascendant and dominant portion of Bichter's history, 
we are left to our own resources ; and from these we have 
only gathered some scanty indications, which may be summed 
up with a very disproportionate brevity. It appears that the 
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rmmAHan Loge (hvnaiAt Jjods^,^ seri Icrth from tiie Hbff 
tpimung-estaMighmpnt in 1793^ was the fitst oi his wuAb thai 
obtained anj demiTe DaToc A long tnl of £uKh; for the 
!uan had now been besieging Qte Ihaaij dtudfd npmds of 
:ea jeazs^ and still no breach TisahLe ! With the appeaonce 
of Hesperusj another vondions NoreL whidi fao c ae ded from 
the same ^singje apaitmen^" in 1796^ the saoge maj be said 
to hare terminated bj aiann; and Jean f^ml, vhom the most 
knew not wbat in ibe woild to think o^ whom here and there 
a man of weak jndgnent had not eTen aaq|ded to dedare 
half-mad, made it unirersall j indnhstabSey that though encir- 
cled with dosky TspoOy and shining out onh- in strange many* 
haed irregular bmsts of flame^ he was and woold be one of 
the celestial Tjiminarim of his daj and genrratinn. The keen 
intelleetoal energj' displajed in Asfpem^ still more the noble* 
ness of mind, the sympathy with Xatare^ the warm, impetn- 
oos» jet pore and loftr delineations of Friendship and Lore ; 
in a less degree perhaps, the wild boasteroos homor that 
eteiy where preruls in it, sec nr ed Richter not only admirers, 
botperaonal weU-wishers in all qoarteis of his country. Gleim, 
for example, thoogh then eig^ity years of age, and among the 
last sorrirors of a qoite different school, eoold not contain 
himself with rapture. ''What a dirine genins (Gotf^emtf)," 
thns wrote he some time afkerwazds, ^is oar Friedrich Bicb* 
ter! I am reading his BUamemstmlM for the second time: 
here is more than Shakspeare, said I, at fifty passages I haTe 
marked Wbat a diTine genins ! I wonder OTer the human 
head, oat of which these streams, these brooks, these Bhine- 
falls^ these Blandusian fountains pour forth OTer human nature 
to make human nature humane ; and if to^ay I object to the 
plan, object to phrases, to words, I am contented with all 
to-morrow." The kind lively old man, it appears, had sent 
him a gay letter, signed ^ Septimus Fizlein*"' with a present 
of money in it; to which Richter, with great heartiness, and 
some curiosity to penetrate the secret, made answer in this 
Tery Blmmemstmeke ; and so ere long a joyfal acquaintance and 
friendship was formed; Paul had visited Halberstadt, with 
warmest welcome, and sat for his picture there (an oil paint- 
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ing hy Pfeiminger)^ which is Btill to be seen in Oleim's 
Uhrentempel (Temple of Honor). About this epoch too, the 
Beviewing world, after a long conscientious silence, again 
opened its thiek lips ; and in quite another dialect; screeching 
out a rusty Nunc Damtne dimittas, with considerable force of 
pipe, instead of its last monosyllabic and very unhandsome 
^^runt. For the credit of our own guild, we could have wished 
that the Reviewing world had struck up its Dimittas a little 
sooner. 

In 1797 the Widow Bichter was taken away from the 
strange variable climate of this world,— we shall hope into a 
sunnier one ; her kettles hung unscoured on the wall ; and the 
spool, so often filled with her cotton-thread and wetted with 
her tears, revolved no more. Poor old weather-beaten, heavy- 
laden soul ! And yet a light-beam from on high was in her 
also; and the '^nine shillings for Samuel's new boots" were 
more bounteous and more blessed than many a king's ransom. 
Nay, she saw before departing, that she, even she, had borne a 
mighty man ; and her early sunshine, long drowned in deluges, 
again looked out at evening with sweet farewell. 

The Hof household being thus broken up, Richter for some 
years led a wandering life. In the course of this same 1797 
we find him once more in Leipzig ; and truly under far other 
circumstances than of old. For instead of silk-stockinged, 
shovel-hatted, but too imperious Magisters, that would not let 
him occupy his own hired dog-hutch in peace, "he here," says 
Heinrich Boring,^ "became acquainted with the three Prin- 
cesses, adorned with every charm of person and of mind, the 
daughters of the Duchess of Hildburghausen ! The Duke, 
who also did justice to his extraordinary merits, conferred on 
him, some years afterwards, the title of Legationarath (Coun- 
cillor of Legation)." To Princes and Princesses, indeed, Jean 
Paul seems, ever henceforth, to have had what we should 
reckon a surprising access. For example : — " the social circles 
where the Duchess Amelia (of Weimar) was wont to assemble 
the most talented men, first, in Ettersburg, afterwards in 
Tiefurt;" — then the "Duke of Meinungen at Coburg, who 

^ Ld)en Jean Pauls. Gotha, 1828. 
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bad with pressing kindnwts inTited him;" — the Pnnoe Pri- 
mate DsJherg, who did much more than iimte him; — late in 
li&y "the gifted Doeheas Darothea, in Tobiehan, of which 
▼iait he has himadf oommemoiated the f eative daja," &cl &c ; 
— an which small matterSy it appean to na, ahoold be taken 
into consideration bj that cfaua of Britiah philoBopheiSy tremble- 
some in manj an inteUectoal teardieley who dednee the "Ger- 
man bad taste'' from oar own old ererlasting "want of 
interooorse;" whereby, if it so seemed good to theniy their 
tea, till some less self-evident proposition were stazted, mi^t 
be "eonsamed with a certain stately silence." 

Bnt next year (1798) there came on Panl a far grander piece 
of good fortune than any of these; namely, a good wif e ; which, 
as Solomon has long ago recorded, is a " good thing." He had 
gone from Leipzig to Berlin, still bosfly writing; " and during 
a longer residence in this latter city," says Doring, "Caroline 
Mayer, daughter of the Boyal Prossian Priry Councillor and 
ProfeaMV of Medicine, Dr. John Andrew Mayer [these are all 
his titles], gare him her hand; nay even," continues the micro- 
scopic Ddring, "as is said in a poblic paper, bestowed <m him 
(au/druckui) the bride-kiss of her own accord." What is still 
more astonishing, she is recorded to haye been a " choeen one 
of her sex," one tha^ " like a gentle, guardian, care<ti8pelling 
genius, went by his side through all his pilgrimage." 

Shortly after this great eyent, Panl removed with his new 
wife to Weimar, where he seems to have resided some years, 
in high favor with whatever was most illustrious in that city. 
His first impression on Schiller is characteristic enough. " Of 
Hesperus," thus writes Schiller, " I have yet made no mention 
to you. I found him pretty much what I expected ; foreign, 
like a man fallen from the Moon ; full of good-will, and heartily 
inclined to see things about him, but without organ for seeing 
them. However, I have only spoken to him once, and so I can 
say little of him." * In answer to which, Groethe also expresses 
his love for Bichter, but "doubts whether in literary practice 
he will ever &11 in with them two, much as his theoretical creed 

^ Briefioe^Md xwueken SekSOUr und Goetke (correspondeiice between Schiller 
Goetlie), b. u. 77. 
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inclined that way." Hesperus proYed to hare more '' organ " 
than Schiller gave him credit for ; nevertheless Qoethe's doabt 
had not been unfounded. It was to Herder that Paul chiefly 
attached himself here ; esteeming the others as high*giftedy 
friendly men, but only Herder as a teacher and spiritual father ; 
of which latter relation, and the warm love and gratitude ao: 
companying it on Paul's side, his writings give frequent proof. 
" If Herder was not a Poet/' says he once, '' he was something 
more, — a Poem ! " With Wieland too he stood on the friend- 
liest footing, often walking out to visit him at Osmanstiidt, 
whither the old man had now retired. Perhaps these years 
spent at Weimar, in close intercourse with so many distin- 
guished persons, were, in regard to outward matters, among 
the most instructive of Eichter's life : in regard to inward 
matters, he had already served, and with credit, a hard appren- 
ticeship elsewhere. We must not forget to mention that Titan, 
one of his chief romances (published at Berlin in 1800), was 
written during his abode at Weimar ; so likewise the Flegelr 
jahre (Wild Oats) ; and the eulogy of Charlotte Corday, which 
last, though originally but a Mag^tzine Essay, deserves notice 
for its bold eloquence, and the antique republican spirit mani- 
fested in it. With respect to Tkan, which, together with its 
Comio Appendix, forms six very extraordinary volumes, Bichter 
was accustomed, on all occasions, to declare it his masterpiece, 
and even the best he could ever hope to do ; though there are 
not wanting readers who continue to regard Hesperus with 
preference. For ourselves, we have read Titan with a certain 
disappointment) after hearing so much of it ; yet on the whole 
must incline to the Author's opinion. One day we hope to 
afford the British public some sketch of both these works, con- 
cerning which, it has been said, '' there is solid metal enough 
in them to fit out whole circulating libraries, were it beaten 
into the usual filigree ; and much which, attenuate it as we 
might, no Quarterly Subscriber could well carry with hinu" 
Bichter's other Novels published prior to this period are, the 
Invisible Lodge; the Siebenkas (or Flower, Fruit and Thorn 
Pieces) ; the Life of Quintus Fixlein; the Jubelsenior (Parson 
in Jubilee) : Jean PauPs Letters and Future History, the De^ 
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emunerate a xnultitade of miscellaneouB writings (on morale 
iiteraiy, scientific subjects, but always in a humorous, fantastic, 
poetic dress), which of themselves might have made the for- 
tune of no mean man. His heart and conscience, as well as 
liis head and hand, were in the work ; from which no tempta- 
tion could withdraw him. " I hold my duty," says he in these 
Biographical Notes, '^ not to lie in enjoying or acquiring, but 
in writing, —-whatever time it may cost, whatever money may 
be forborne,-— nay whatever pleasure; for example, that of 
seeing Switzerland, which nothing but the sacrifice of time 
forbids." «— '^ I deny myself my evening meal ( VespereBsen) in 
my eagerness to work ; but the interruptions by my children 
I cannot deny myself." And again : *' A Poet, who presumes 
to give poetic delight, should contemn and willingly forbear all 
enjoyments, the sacrifice of which affects not his creative 
powers ; that so he may perhaps delight a century and a whole 
people." In Bichter's advanced years, it was happy for him 
that he could say : ^' When I look at what has been made out 
of me, I must thank Gk)d that I paid no heed to external mat- 
ters, neither to time nor toU, nor profit nor loss ; the thing is 
there, and the instruments that did it I have forgotten, and 
none else knows them. In this wise has the unimportant 
series of moments been changed into something higher that 
remains."— ''I have described so much," says he elsewhere, 
^'and I die without ever having seen Switzerland and the 
Ocean, and so many other sights. But the Ocean of Eternity 
I shall in no case fail to see." 

A heavy stroke fell on him in the year 1821, when his only 
son, a young man of great promise, died at the University. 
Paul lost not his composure ; but was deeply, incurably 
wounded. *^ Epistolary lamentations on my misfortune," says 
he, ''I read unmoved, for the bitterest is to be heard within 
myself, and I must shut the ears of my soul to it ; but a single 
new trait of Max's fair nature opens the whole lacerated heart 
asunder again, and it can only drive its blood into the eyes." 
New personal sufferings awaited him : a decay of health, and 
what to so indefatigable a reader and writer was still worse, a 
decay of eyesight, increasing at last to almost total blindness. 
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This too he bore with his old steadfastness, cheerfnUy seddng 
what help was to be had; and when no hope of help lemaiiiedy 
stQl dheerfnlly laboring at his Tocation, thoog^ in sjcknesit 
and in blindness.^ Daxk without, he was inwardly full of 
light; busied on his &Torite theme^ Ae Lmmariali^ of the 
Said; when (on the 14th of NoTember, IKS) Death came, and 
Paul's work was all aoeomplished, and that great qnestum 
settled for him on far hig^r and indiBpntable evidence. The 
unfinished Volome (which under the title of Selina we now 
have) was carried on his bier to the grave ; for his funeral was 
public, and in Baiieuth, and elsewhere, all possible honor waa 
done to his memory. 

In regard to Paul's character as a man we have little to say, 
beyond what the facts of this Narrative have already said 
more plainly than in words. We learn from all quarters, in 
one or the other dialect, that the pure, high morality which 
adorns his writings stamped itself also on his life and actions. 
^ He was a tender husband and father," says Ddring, ^ and 
goodness itself towards his friends and all that was near him." 
The significance of such a spirit as Bichter's, practically mani- 
fasted in such a life, is deep and manifold, and at tiiis era will 
merit careful study. For the present, however, we must leave 
it, in this degree of clearness, to the reader's own consider* 
ation ; another and still more immediately needful department 
of our task still remains for us. 

Bichter's intellectual and Literary character is, perhaps, in 
a singular degree the counterpart and image of his practical 
and moral character : his Works seem to us a more than usually 
faithful transcript of his mind; written with great warmth 
direct from the heart, and like himself, wild, strong, original^ 
sincere. Viewed under any aspect^ whether as Thinker, Mor- 

1 He begins a letter applying for epectadee ( Angoet, 1824) in tfaeae terms : 
" Since lest winter, my eyes (the left had already, without caitaraet, been Umg 
half-blind, and, Uke Beviewers and LitthxUeun, read nothing bnt title-pages) 
hare been seised by a daily increashig Kight-Ultrs and Enemy-to-Light, who^ 
did not I withstand him, would shortly drive me into the Orcns oi Amanrosis 
Then, Addio, opera mmnat** DUrwg, p. SS. 
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alisty Satirist^ Poet, he is a phenomenon ; a vast, manjHBided, 
tnmultuous, yet noble nature ; for faults as for merits, << Jean 
Paul the Unique." In all departments^ we find in him a sub- 
duing force ; but a lawless, untutored, as it were half-savage 
force. Thus, for example, few understandings known to us are 
of a more irresistible character than Eichter^s ; but its strength 
is a natural, unarmed, Orson-like strength : he does not cun- 
ningly undermine his subject, and lay it open, by syllogistic 
implements or any rule of art ; but he crushes it to pieces in 
his arms, he treads it asunder, not without gay triumph, under 
his feet ; and so in almost monstrous fashion, yet with piercing 
clearness, lays bare the inmost heart and core of it to all eyes. 
In passion again, there is the same wild vehemence : it is a 
voice of softest pity, of endless boundless wailing, a voice as 
of Rachel weeping for her children ; — or the fierce bellowing 
of lions amid savage forests. Thus too, he not only loves 
Nature, but he revels in her ; plunges into her infinite bosom, 
and fills his whole heart to intoxication with her charms. He 
tells us that he was wont to study, to write, almost to live, in 
the open air ; and no skyey aspect was so dismal that it alto- 
gether wanted beauty for hinL We know of no Poet with so 
deep and passionate and universal a feeling towards Nature : 
** from the solemn phases of the starry heaven to the simple 
floweret of the meadow, his eye and his heart are open for 
her charms and her mystic meanings." But what most of all 
shadows forth the inborn, essential temper of Paul's mind, is 
the sportfulness, the wild heartfelt Humor, which, in his high- 
est as in his lowest moods, ever exhibits itself as a quite in- 
separable ingredient. His Humor, with all its wildness, is of 
the gravest and kindliest, a genuine Humor ; " consistent with 
utmost earnestness, or rather, inconsistent with the want of 
it." But on the whole, it is impossible for him to write in 
other than a humorous manner, be his subject what it may. 
His Philosophical Treatises, nay, as we have seen, his Auto- 
biography itself, everything that comes from him, is encased 
in some quaint fantastic framing ; and roguish eyes (yet with 
a strange sympathy in the matter, for his Humor, as we said, 
18 heartfelt and true) look out on us through many a grave 
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delineation. In bis 'SovelSj abore all, this is ever an indispen- 
sable quality, and^ indeed, annonnees itself in the veiy entrance 
of the business, often even on the title-page. Think, for in- 
stance, of that Sdeetian/ram ihsFapers of the Devil; HesperuSj 
OK the Dog-pogtrdayM ; SUbmkat^M WeddedMfe^ Death avd 
Nuptiale I 

^ The first aspect of these peculiarities," says one of Bieh- 
ter^s English critics, '^ cannot prepossess us in his favor ; we 
are too forcibly reminded of theatrical claptraps and literary 
quackery : nor on opening one of the works themselTes is the 
case much mended. Piercing gleams of thought do not escape 
us ; singular truths, conveyed in a form as singular \ grotesque, 
and often truly ludicrous delineations ; pathetic, magnificent, 
far-sounding passages ; effusions full of wit, knowledge and 
imagination, but difficult to bring under any rubric whatever ; 
all the elements, in short, of a glorious intellect, but dashed 
together in such wild arrangement that their order seems the 
very ideal of confusion. The style and structure of the book 
appear alike incomprehensible. The narrative is every now 
and then suspended, to make way for some 'Extrarleaf,' som^e 
wild digression upon any subject but the one in hand; the 
language groans with indescribable metaphors, and allusions 
to all things human and divine ; flowing onwards, not like a 
river, but like an inundation; circling in complex eddies, 
chafing and gurgling, now this way, now that, till the proper 
current sinks out of view amid the boundless uproar. We 
close the work with a mingled feeling of astonishment, oppres- 
sion and perplexity ; and Eichter stands before us in brilliant 
cloudy vagueness, a giant mass of intellect, but without form, 
beauty or intelligible purpose. 

*^ To readers who believe that intrinsic is inseparable from 
superficial excellence, and that nothing can be good or beauti- 
ful which is not to be seen through in a moment, Bichter can 
occasion little difficulty. They admit him to be a man of vast 
natural endowments, but he is utterly uncultivated, and with- 
out command of them ; full of monstrous affectation, the very 
high-priest of Bad Taste ; knows not the art of writing, scaroely 
that there is such an art ; an insane visionary, floating forever 
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among baseless dreams that hide the firm earth from his Tiew ; 
an intelleotual Polyphemus, in shorty a monstrum horrendumf 
informey ingens, (carefullj adding) eui lumen ademptum; and 
they close their verdict reflectively with his own praiseworthy 
maxim : ' Providence has given to the English the empire of 
the 80% to the French that of the land, to the Germans that 
of *»the air.' 

** In this way the matter is adjusted ; briefly, comfortably 
and wrong. The caskei; was difficult to open : did we know, 
by its very shape, that there was nothing in it, that so we 
should cast it into the sea ? Affectation is often singularity, 
but singularity is not alwayii affectation. If the nature and 
condition of a man be really and truly, not conceitedly and 
untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, so also ought it 
to be. Affectation is the product of Falsehood, a heavy sin, 
and the parent of numerous heavy sins; let it be severely 
punished, but not too lightly imputed. Scarcely any mortal 
is absolutely free from it, neither most probably is Bichter ; 
but it is in minds of another substance than his that it grows 
to be the ruling product. Moreover, he is actually not a 
visionary; but, with all his visions, will be found to see the 
firm Earth, in its whole figures and relations, much more 
clearly than thousands of such critics, who too probably can 
see nothing else. Far from being untrained or uncultivated, it 
will surprise these persons to discover that few men have 
studied the art of writing, and many other arts besides, more 
carefully than he; that his Varsehule der Aetthetik abounds 
with deep and sound maxims of criticism; in the course of 
which many complex works, his own among others, are rigidly 
and justly tried, and even the graces and minutest qualities 
of btvle are by no means overlooked or unwisely handled. 

'< Withal, there is something in Bichter that incites us to a 
second, to a third perusal. His works are hard to understand, 
bat they always have a meaning, often a true and deep ona. 
In our closer, more comprehensive glance, their truth steps 
forth with new distinctness, their error dissipates and recedes, 
passes into veniality, often even into beauty ; and at last the 
thick haze which encircled the form of the writer melts away* 
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and he stands revealed to us in his own steadfast featureSy a 
colossal spirit, a lofty and original thinker^ a genuine poet^ a 
high-minded, true and most amiable man. 

^'I have called him a colossal spirit^ for this impreesioii 
continues with us: to the last we figure him as something 
gigantic : for all the elements of his structure are vast, and 
combined together in living and life-giving, rather than in 
beautiful or symmetrical order. His Intellect is keen, impet* 
uous, far-grasping, fit to rend in pieces the stubbomest mate- 
rials, and extort from them their most hidden and refractory 
truth. In his Humor he sports with the highest and the 
lowest, he can play at bowls with the Sun and Moon. His 
Imagination opens for us the Land of Dreams ; we sail with 
him through the boundless Abyss ; and the secrets of Space, 
and Time, and Life, and Annihilation, hover round us in dim, 
cloudy forms; and darkness, and immensity, and dread en- 
compass and overshadow us. Nay, in handling the smallest 
matter, he works it with the tools of a giant. A common 
truth is wrenched from its old combinations, and presented to 
us in new, impassable, abysmal contrast with its opposite 
error. A trifle, some slender character, some jest, or quip, or 
spiritual toy, is shaped into most quaint, yet often truly living 
form; but shaped somehow as with the hammer of Vulcan, 
with three strokes that might have helped to forge an JCgis. 
The treasures of his mind are of a similar description with 
the mind itself; his knowledge is gathered from all the king- 
doms of Art, and Science, and Nature, and lies round him in 
huge unwieldy heaps. His very language is Titanian ; deep^ 
strong, tumultuous ; shining with a thousand hues, fused from 
a thousand elements, and winding in labyrinthic mazes. 

''Among Bichter's gifts," continues this critic, ^'thd first 
that strikes us as truly great is his Imagination ; for he loves 
to dwell in the loftiest and most solemn provinces of thought : 
his works abound with mysterious allegories, visions and typi* 
cal adumbrations ; his Breams, in particular, have a gloomy 
▼astness, broken here and there by wild far-darting splendor; 
and shadowy forms of meaning rise dimly from the bosom of 
the void Infinite. Yet, if I mistake not, Humor is his ruling 
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r, the quality which lives most deeply in his inward 
nature, and most strongly influenoes his manner of being. In 
this rare gift, for none is rarer than true Humor, he stands 
unrivalled in his own country, and among late writers in 
every other. To describe Humor is difficult at all times, and 
would perhaps be more than usually difficult in Eichter's case. 
Like all his other qualities, it is vast, rude, irregular; often 
perhaps overstrained and extravagant ; yet, fundamentally, it 
is genuine Humor, the Humor of Cervantes and Sterne ; the 
product not of Contempt, but of Love, not of superficial distor- 
tion of natural forms, but of deep though playful sympathy 
with all forms of Nature. • • • 

'' So long as Humor will avail him, his management even of 
higher and stronger characters may still be pronounced sue* 
eessful; but wherever Humor ceases to be applicable, his 
success is more or less imperfect. In the treatment of heroes 
proper he is seldom completely happy. They shoot into 
rugged exaggeration in his hands; their sensibility becomes 
too copious and tearful, their magnanimity too fierce, abrupt 
and thoroughgoing. In some few instances they verge to- 
wards absolute failure: compared with their less ambitious 
brethren, they are almost of a vulgar cast ; with all their bril- 
liancy and vigor, too like that positive, determinate, volcanic 
class of personages whom we meet with so frequently in 
Novels; tiiey call themselves Men, and do their utmost to 
prove the assertion, but they cannot make us believe it ; for, 
after all their vaporing and storming, we see well enough that 
they are but Engines, with no more life than the Freethinkers' 
model in MarHnus Seriblerusy the Nuremberg Man, who op- 
erated by a combination of pipes and levers, and though he 
could breathe and digest perfectly, and even reason as well as 
most country parsons, was made of wood and leather. In the 
general conduct of such histories and delineations, Bichter 
seldom appears to advantage : the incidents are often startling 
and extravagaAt; the whole structure of the story has a 
rugged, broken, huge, artificial aspect, and will not assume the 
air of truth. Yet its chasms are strangely filled up with the 
costliest materials ; a world, a universe of wit, and knowledge, 
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^^ tatieyy and imagination has sent its faizest producte to 

^^^n the edifice; the rode and rent Cydopean walla are 

Y^plemdent with jewels and beaten gold ; rioh stately foliage 

^^^^^x^ it^ the balmiest odors encircle it ; we stand astonished 

^ x^ot captivated, delighted if not charmed, by the artist and 

hia aart.'^ 

With these yiews, so far as they go, we see little reason to 
disagree. There is doubtless a deeper meaning in the matter, 
but perhaps this is not the season for evolving it To depict^ 
with true scientific accuracy, the essential purport and char- 
acter of Bichter's genius and literary endeavor ; how it origi- 
nated, whither it tends, how it stands related to the general 
tendencies of the world in this age; above all, what is its 
worth and want of worth to onzselves, — may one day be a 
necessary problem; but, as matters actually stand, would be a 
difi&oult and no very profitable one. The English public has 
not yet seen Bichter ; and must know him before it can judge 
him. For us, in the present circumstances, we hold it a more 
promising plan to exhibit some specimens of his workmanship 
itself, than to attempt describing it anew or better. The 
general outline of his intellectual aspect, as sketched in few 
words by the writer already quoted, may stand here by way 
of preface to these Extracts : as was the case above, whatever 
it may want, it contains nothing that we dissent from. 

*^ To characterize Jean Paul's Works," bsljs he, *^ would be 
difficult after the fullest inspection: to describe them to Eng- 
lish readers would be next to impossible. Whether poetical, 
philosophical, didactic, fantastic, they seem all to be emblems, 
more or less complete, of the singular mind where they origi- 
nated. As a whole, the first perusal of them, more particu- 
larly to a foreigner, is almost infallibly offensive ; and neither 
their meaning nor their no-meaning is to be discerned without 
long and sedulous study. They are a tropical wilderness, full 
of endless tortuosities ; but with the fairest flowers and the 
coolest fountains ; now overarching us with high umbrageous 
gloom, now opening in long gorgeous vistas. We wander 
through them, enjoying their wild grandeur ; and, by degrees, 
our half-contemptuous wonder at the Author passes into reve^ 
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enee and love. His fftoe was long hid from us ; but we see 
him at length in the firm shape of spiritual manhood ; a yast 
and most singular nature^ but vindicating his singular nature 
by the force, the beauty and benignity which pervade it. In 
fine, we joyfully accept him for what he is, and was meant to 
be. The graces, the polish, the sprightly elegancies which 
belong to men of lighter make, we cannot look for or demand 
from him. His movement is essentially slow and cumbrous, 
for he advances not with one faculty, but with a whole mind ; 
with intellect, and pathos, and wit, and humor, and imagi- 
nation, moving onward like a mighty host, motley, ponderous, 
irregular, irresistible. He is not airy, sparkling and precise : 
but deep, billowy and vast. The melody of his nature is not 
expressed in common note-marks, or written down by the 
critical gamut : for it is wild and manifold ; its voice is like 
the voice of cataracts, and the sounding of primeval forests. 
To feeble ears it is discord ; but to ears that understand it, 
deep majestic music." * 

As our first specimen, which also may serve for proof that 
Bichter, in adopting his own extraordinary style, did it with 
clear knowledge of what excellence in style, and the various 
kinds and degrees of excellence therein, properly signified, we 
select, from his Vorachule der Aesthetik (above mentioned and 
reoommended), the following miniature sketches: the reader 
acquainted with the persons, will find these sentences, as we 
believe, strikingly descriptive and exact. 

''Visit Herder's creations, where Greek life-freshness and 
Hindoo life-weariness are wonderfully blended : you walk, as it 
were, amid moonshine, into which the red dawn is already 
falling ; but one hidden sun is the painter of both.'' 

''Similar, but more compacted into periods, is Friedrich 
Heinrioh Jacobi's vigorous, Grerman-hearted prose; musical 
in every sense, for even his images are often derived from 
tones. The rare union between cutting force of intellectual 
utterance, and infinitude of sentiment, gives us the tense 
metallic chord with its soft tones." 

"In Ooethe's prose, on the other hand, his fixedness of 

1 MimxUanim, vol L Appoidiz I. No. % f BkhUr. 
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form gives us the Memnon's-tooe. A plastic itnmdiiig^ a 
pictorial determinatenesS| which even betrays the mannal art* 
ist> make his works a fixed still gallery of figures and faronze 
statues." 

^Luther's prose is a half«battle; few deeds are equal to 
his words." 

^Elopstock's prose frequently erinces a sharpness of dic- 
tion bordering on poverty of matter; a quality peculiar to 
Grammarians^ who most of all know distinctly , but least of all 
know much. From want of matter, one is apt to think too 
much of language. New views of the worlds like these other 
poets, Klopstock scarcely gave. Hence the naked winter- 
boughs, in his prose ; the multitude of circumscribed proposi- 
tions; the brevity; the return of the same small sharpcut 
figures, for instance, of the Besurrection as of a Harvestp 
field." 

*^ The perfection of pomp-prose we find in Schiller : what 
the utmost splendor of reflection in images, in fulness and 
antithesis can give, he gives. Kay, often he plays on the 
poetic strings with so rich and jewel-loaded a hand, that the 
sparkling mass disturbs, if not the playing, yet our hearing 
of it." 1 

That Bichter's own playing and painting differed widely 
from all of these, the reader has already heard, and may now 
convince himself. Take, for example, the following of a fair- 
weather scene, selected from a thousand such that may be 
found in his writings; nowise as the best, but simply as 
the briefest. It is in the May season, the last evening of 
Spring: — 

" Such a May as the present (of 1794) Nature has not in 
the memory of man — begun; for this is but the fifteenth of 
it. People of reflection have long been vexed once every 
year, that our Qerman singers should indite May-songs, since 
several other months deserve such a poetical Night-music 
better ; and I myself have often gone so far as to adopt the 
idiom of our market-women, and instead of May butter to say 
June butter, as also June, March, April songs. But thoo, 

^ VonehMie, B, Uk 
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kind May of this year, thou deservest to thyself all the songs 
which were ever made on thy rude namesakes ! — By Heaven ! 
when I now issue from the wavering checkered acacia-grove 
of the Castle, in which I am writing this Chapter, and come 
forth into the broad living light, an(l look up to the warm- 
ing Heaven, and over its Earth budding out beneath it, — ^the 
Spring rises before me like a vast full cloud, with a splendor of 
blue and green. I see the Sun standing amid roses in the west- 
em sky, into which he has throvm his ray-brush wherewith he ha$ 
to-day been painting the Earth ; — and when I look round a 
little in our picture-exhibition, — his enamelling is still hot 
on the mountains; on the moist chalk of the moist earth, 
the flowers, full of sap-colors, are laid out to dry, and the 
forget-me-not, with miniature colors ; under the varnish of the 
streams the skyey Painter has pencilled his own eye; and 
the clouds, like a decoration-painter, he has touched off with 
wild outlines and single tints ; and so he stands at the border 
of the Earth, and looks back on his stately Spring, whose 
robe-folds are valleys, whose breast-bouquet is gardens, and 
whose blush is a vernal evening, and who, when she arises, 
will be — Summer ! " * 

Or the following, in which moreover are two happy living 
figures, a bridegroom and a bride on their marriage-day : — 

'^ He led her from the crowded dancing-room into the cool 
evening. Why does the evening, does the night, put warmer 
love in our hearts ? Is it the nightly pressure of helpless- 
ness; or is it the exalting separation from the turmoils of 
life, that veiling of the world, in which for the soul nothing 
then remains but souls: — is it therefore that the letters in 
which the loved name stands written on our spirit appear, 
like phosphorus writing, by night, on fire^ while by day in 
their doudy traces they but smoke ? 

''He walked with his bride into the Castle-garden: she 
hastened quickly through the Castle, and past its servants'* 
hall, where the fair flowers of her young life had been crushed 
broad and dry under a long dreary pressure; and her soul 
expanded and breathed in the free open garden, on whose 

1 FixUm, m, 11. 
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, , ^ Soil Destiny had cast forth the first seeds of the 

VA ^^^^® "which to-day were gladdening her existence. Still 

. ^^' Qreen, flower-checkered chiaroscuro/ — The moon is 

ping tinder ground like a dead one ; but beyond the gar- 

^ the sun's red evening-clouds have fallen down like rose- 

eaves ; and the evening-star, the brideman of the sun, hovers 

, a glancing butterfly above the rosy red, and, modest as a 

"^^^^j deprives no single starlet of its light." 

"The wandering pair arrived at the old gardener's hut; 
»ow standing locked and dumb, with dark windows in the 
light garden, like a fragment of the Past surviving in the 
Present. Bared twigs of trees were folding, with clammy 
half-formed leaves, over the thick intertwisted tangles of the 
bushes. The Spring was standing, like a conqueror, with 
Winter at his feet. In the blue pond, now bloodless, a dusky 
evening-sky lay hollowed out ; and the gushing waters were 
moistening the flower-beds. The silver sparks of stars were 
nsing on the altar of the East, and falling down extinguished 
in the red-eea of the West." 

''The wind whirred, like a night-bird^ louder through the 
trees ; and gave tones to the acacia-grove, and the tones called 
to the pair who had first become happy within it: 'Enter, 
new mortal pair, and think of what is past, and of my wither- 
ing and your own; and be holy as Eternity, and weep, not 
for joy only, but for gratitude also ! ' . . . 

"They reached the blazing, rustling marriage-house, but 
their softened hearts sought stillness ; and a foreign touch, 
as in the blossoming vine, would have disturbed the flower- 
nuptials of their souls. They turned rather, and winded up 
into the churchyard to preserve their mood. Majestic on 
the groves and mountains stood the Night before man's heart, 
and made it also great. Over the white steeple-obelisk, the 
sky rested bluer and darker; and behind it wavered the 
withered summit of the Maypole with faded flag. The son 
notioed his father's grave, on which the wind was opening 
and shutting with harsh noise the small lid on the metal 
crossy to let the year of his death be read on the brass plate 
within. An overpowering grief seized his heart with violent 
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sfareams of tears, and drove him to the sunk hillock; and he 
led his bride to the grave, and said: 'Here sleeps he, my 
good father ; in his thirty-second year he was carried hither 
to his long rest. thou good dear father, couldst thou to- 
day but see the happiness of thy son, like my mother I But 
thy eyes are empty, and thy breast is full of ashes, and thou 
seest us not.' — He was silent. The bride wept aloud; she 
saw the mouldering coffins of her parents open, and the two 
dead arise, and look round for their daughter, who had stayed 
so long behind them, forsaken on the earth. 8he fell on his 
neck and faltered: '0 beloved, I have neither father nor 
mother, do aot forsake me t ' 

** thou who hast still a father and a mother, thank God 
for it on the day when thy soul is full of glad tears, and needs 
a bosom wherein to shed them. . . . 

^^ And with this embracing at a father's grave, let this day 
of joy be holily concluded." ' 

In such passages, slight as they are, we fancy an experienced 
eye will trace some features of originality, as well as of uncom* 
monness : an open sense for Nature, a soft heart, a warm rich 
fancy, and here and there some under-current of Humor are 
distinctly enough discernible. Of this latter quality, which, 
as has been often said, forms Biohter's grand characteristic, 
we would fain give our readers some correct notion ; but see 
not well how it is to be done. Being genuine poetic humor, 
not drollery or vulgar caricature, it is like a fine essence, like 
a soul ; we discover it only in whole works and delineations ; 
as the soul is only to be seen in the living body, not in de- 
tached limbs and fragments. Bichter's Humor takes a great 
variety of forms, some of them sufficientiy grotesque and 
piebald ; ranging from the light kindly comic vein of Sterne 
in his Trim and Uncle Tohy over all intermediate degrees, to 
the rugged grim farce-tragedy often manifested in Hogarth's 
pictures ; nay, to still darker and wilder moods than this. Of 
the former sort are his characters of Fixlein, Schmelzle, Fibel ; 
of the latter, his Vult, Giannozzo, Leibgeber, Schoppe, which 
last two are indeed one and the same. Of these, of the spirit 

1 Fixlein, z. 9. 
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that reigns in them, ve should despair of giying other than the 
most inadequate and even incorrect idea, by any extracts or 
expositions that could possibly be furnished here. Not with- 
out reluctance we have accordingly renounced that enterprise ; 
and must content ourselves with some '' Extra-leaf/' or other 
separable passage ; which, if it afford no emblem of Bichter's 
Humor, may be, in these circumstances, our best approxi- 
mation to such. Of the '' Extrarleaves " in Hesperus itself, a 
considerable volume might be formed, and truly one of the 
strangest Host of them, however, are national ; could not be 
apprehended without a commentary ; and even then, much to 
their disadvantage, for Humor must be seen, not through a 
glass, but face to face. The following is nowise one of the 
best ; but it turns on what we believe \b a quite European sub- 
ject, at all events is certainly an English one. 

^^ ExtrorUaf en Daughter-fuU Houses. 

** The Minister's house was an open bookshop, the books in 
which (the daughters) you might read there, but could not take 
home with you. Though five other daughters were already 
standing in five private libraries, as wives, and one under the 
groimd at Maienthal was sleeping off the child's-play of life, 
yet still in this daughter-warehouse there remained three 
gratis copies to be disposed of to good friends. The Minister 
was always prepared, in drawings from the office-lottery, to 
give hiB daughters as premiums to winners, and holders of the 
lucky ticket Whom God gives an office, he also gives, if not 
sense for it, at least a wife. In a daughter-full house there 
must, as in the Church of St Peter's, be eanfessianals for all 
nations, for all characters, for all faults ; that the daughters 
may sit as conf essoresses therein, and absolve from all, luLchel- 
orship only excepted. As a Natural-Philosopher, I have many 
times admired the wise methods of Nature for distributing 
daughters and plants : Is it not a fine arrangement, said I 
to the Natural-Historian Goeze, that Nature should have 
bestowed specially on young women, who for their growth in- 
quire a rich mineralogioal soil, some sort of booking-apparatus, 
whereby to stick themselves on miserable marriage-cattle, that 
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ihey may cany them to fat places ? Thus LimuBus,^ as you 
know, observes that such seeds as oan flourish only in fat earth 
are furnished with barbs, and so fasten themselves the better 
on grazing quadrupeds, which transport them to stalls and 
dunghills. Strangely does Nature, by the wind, — which 
father and mother must raise, — scatter daughters and fir- 
seeds into the arable spots of the forest. Who does not re- 
mark the final cause here, and how Nature has equipped many 
a daughter with such aud such charms, simply that some Peer, 
some mitred Abbot, Cardinal-deacon, apanaged Prince, or 
mere country Baron, may lay hold of said charmer, and in the 
character of Father or Brideman, hand her over ready-made to 
some gawk of the like sort, as a wife acquired by purchase ? 
And do we find in bilberries a slighter attention on the part 
of Nature ? Does not the same Linnaeus notice, in the same 
treatise, that they too are cased in a nutritive juice to incite 
the Fox to eat them ; after which the villain, — digest them he 
cannot, «- in such sort as he may, becomes their sower ? «- 

^Oh, my heart is more in earnest than you think; the 
parents anger me who are soul-brokers ; the daughters sadden 
me who are made slave-negresses. — Ah, is it wonderful that 
these, who, in their West-Indian market-place, must dance, 
laugh, speak, sing, till some lord of a plantation take them 
home with him, — that these, I say, should be as slavishly 
treated as they are sold and bought ? Ye poor lambs I — And 
yet ye too are as bad as your sale-mothers and sale-fathers : — 
what is one to do with his enthusiasm for your sex, when one 
travels through German towns, where every heaviest-pursed, 
every longest-titled individual, were he second cousin to the 
Devil himself, can point with his finger to thirty houses, and 
say : * I know not, shall it be from the pearl-colored, or the 
nut-brown, or the steel-green house, that I wed; open to cus- 
tomers are they all ! ' — How, my girls I Is your heart so little 
worth that you cut it, like old clothes, after any fashion, to fit 
any breast; and does it wax or shrink, then, like a Chinese 
ball, to fit itself into the ball-mould and marriage-ring-case of 
any male heart whatever ? ' Well, it must ; unless we would 

1 " His Aman. Acad. — The Txaatifle on the HftbitaUe Globe.*' 

KE Vol. 16 
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ait at home, and grow Old Maids,' answer they ; whom I will 
not answer, bat turn soomfnlly away from them, to addma 
that same Old Maid in these words : — 

^'Forsaken, bat patient one; misknown and mistreated I 
Think not of the times when thoa hadst hope of better than 
the present are, and repent the noble pride of thy heart neTer I 
It is not always oar duty to marry, bat it always is oar daty 
to abide by rights not to purchase happiness by loss of honor, 
not to avoid onweddedness by ontrathfolness. Lonely, onad- 
mired heroine ! in thy last hoar, when all Life and the bygone 
possessions and scaffoldings of Life shall eramble to pieces, 
ready to fall down ; in that hour then wilt look back on thy 
untenanted life ; no children, no husband, no wet eyes will be 
there ; but in the empty dusk one high, pure, angelio, smiling, 
beaming Figure, godlike and mounting to the Godlike, will 
hoTer, and beckon thee to mount with her i — mount thou with 
her, the Figure is thy Virtue.' ** 

We have spoken above, and warmly, of Jean Paul's Imagi- 
nation, of his high devout feeling, which it were now a still 
more grateful part of our task to exhibit. But in this also 
our readers must content themselves with some imperfect 
glimpses. What religious opinions and aspirations he spe- 
cially entertained, how that noblest portion of man's interest 
represented itself in such a mind, were long to describe, did we 
even know it with certainty. He hints somewhere that ''the 
soul, which by nature looks Heavenward, is without a Temple 
in this age ; " in which littie sentence the careful reader will 
decipher much. 

** But there will come another era," says Paul, '^ when it shall 
be light, and man will awaken from his lofty dreams, and find 
— his dreams still there, and that nothing is gone save his 
sleep. 

^* The stones and rocks, which two veiled Figures (Necessity 
and Vice), like Deucalion and Pyrrha, are casting behind them 
at Qoodness, will themselves become men. 

** And on the Western-gate (Abendthor, evening-gate) of this 
century stands written : Here is the way to Virtue and Wis- 
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dom; as on the Western-gate at CheTSon stands the proud 
Inscription: Here is the way to Byzance. 

'' Infinite Providence, Thou wilt cause the day to dawn. 

^Bnt as yet struggles the twelfth-hour of the Night: noc- 
turnal birds of prey are on the wing, spectres uproar, the dead 
walk, the living dream/' ^ 

Connected with this, there is one other piece, which also, 
for its singular poetic qualities, we shall translate here. The 
reader has heard much of Kichter's Dreams, with what strange 
prophetic power he rules over that chaos of spiritual Nature, 
bodying forth a whole world of Darkness, broken by pallid 
gleams or wild sparkles of light, and peopled with huge, 
shadowy, bewildered shapes, full of grandeur and meaning. 
No Poet known to us, not Milton himself, shows such a vast- 
ness of Imagination ; such a rapt, deep, Old-Hebrew spirit as 
Bichter in these scenes. He mentions, in his Biographical 
Notes, the impression which these lines of the Tm^^egt had on 
him, as recited by one of his companions : -^ 

" We ore snch stuff 
As Dreams are made of, aad onr litde Lile 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

''The passage of Shakspeare," says he, ^^ rounded with a sleep 
(mU Sehiqf um^eben), in Plattner's mouth, created whole books 
in me.'' — The following Dream is perhaps his grandest, as 
undoubtedly it is among his most celebrated. We shall give 
it entire, long as it is, and therewith finish our quotations. 
What value he himself put on it, may be gathered from the 
following Note : " If ever my heart," says he, " were to grow 
so wretched and so dead that all feelings in it which announce 
the being of a God were extinct there, I would terrify myself 
with this sketch of mine ; it would heal me, and give me my 
feelings back." We translate from Siebenkaa^ where it forms 
the first Chapter, or Blumenstuck (Flower-Piece). 

''The purpose of this Fiction is the excuse of its boldness. 
Hen deny the Divine Existence with as little feeling as the 
most ass^ it. Even in our true systems we go on collecting 

& ^sipenis.* Pretftce. 
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mere words^ play-marks and medals, as misers do coins ; and 
not till late do we transform the words into feelings, the coins 
into enjoyments. A man may, for twenty years, believe the 
Immortality of the Soul ; — in the one^nd4wentieth, in some 
great moment, he for the first time discovers with amazement 
the rich meaning of this belief, the warmth of this Naphtha- 
well. 

''Of such sort, too, was my terror, at the poisonous stifling 
vapor which floats out round the heart of him who for the 
first time enters the school of Atheism. I could with less 
pain deny Immortality than Deity : there I should lose but a 
world covered with mists, here I should lose the present world, 
namely the Sun thereof : the whole spiritual Universe is dashed 
asunder by the hand of Atheism into numberless quicksilver- 
points of Jfd'tf, which glitter, run, waver, fly together or asun- 
der, without unity or continuance. No one in Creation is so 
alone, as the denier of God ; he mourns, with an orphaned 
heart that has lost its great Father, by the Corpse of Nature, 
which no World-spirit moves and holds together, and which 
grows in its grave ; and he mourns by that Corpse till he him- 
self crumble off from it. The whole world lies before him, like 
the Egyptian Sphinx of stone, half-buried in the sand ; and 
the All is the cold iron mask of a formless Eternity. . . . 

''I merely remark farther, that with the belief of Atheism, 
the belief of Immortality is quite compatible; for the same 
Necessity, which in this Life threw my light dewdrop of a Me 
into a flower-bell and —under a Sun, can repeat that process 
in a second life ; nay, more easily embody me the second time 
than the flrst. 



'' If we hear, in childhood, that the Dead, about midnight^ 
when our sleep reaches near the soul^ and darkens even our 
dreams, awake out of theirs, and in the church mimic the 
worship of the living, we shudder at Death by reason of 
the dead, and in the night-solitude turn away our eyes from 
the long silent windows of the church, and fear to search in 
their gleaming, whether it proceed from the moon. 
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'^ Childhood, and rather its terrors than its rapturesi take 
wings and radiance again in dreams^ and sport like fiie-flies 
in the little night of the souL Crush not these flickering 
sparks! — Leave ns even onr dark painful dreams as higher 
half-shadows of reality ! — And wherewith will you replace to 
us those dreamSi which bear us away from under the tumult 
of the waterfall into the still heights of childhood^ where 
the stream of life yet ran silent in its little plain, and flowed 
towards its abysses, a mirror of the Heaven ? — 

'* I was lying once, on a summer evening, in the sunshine ; 
and I fell asleep. Methought I awoke in the Churchyard. 
The down-rolling wheels of the steeple-clock, which was strik- 
ing eleven, had awakened me. In the emptied night-heaven I 
looked for the Sun ; for I thought an eclipse was veiling him 
with the Moon. All the Graves were open, and the iron doors 
of the charnel-house were swinging to and fro by invisible 
hands. On the walls flitted shadows, which proceeded from 
no one, and other shadows stretched upwards in the pale air. 
Li the open coffins none now lay sleeping but the children. 
Over the whole heaven hung, in large folds, a gray sultry 
mist ; which a giant shadow, like vapor, was drawing down, 
nearer, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the distant fall 
of avalanches ; under me the first step of a boundless earth* 
q^oake. The Church wavered up and down with two inter- 
minable Dissonances, which struggled with each other in it ; 
endeavoring in vain to mingle in unison. At times, a gray 
glimmer hovered along the windows, and under it the lead 
and iron fell down molten. The net of the mist, and the tot- 
tering Earth brought me into that hideous Temple; at the 
door of which, in two poison-bushes, two glittering Basilisks 
lay brooding. I passed through unknown Shadows, on whom 
ancient centuries were impressed. — All the Shadows were 
standing round the empty Altar; and in all, not the heart, 
but the breast quivered and pulsed. One dead man only, who 
had just been buried there, still lay on his coffin without quiv- 
ering breast ; and on his smiling countenance stood a happy 
dream. But at the entrance of one Living, he awoke, and 
no longer ; he lifted his heavy eyelids, but within waa 
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no eje ; and in his beating breast there lay, instead of a hearty 
a wound. He held up Ids hands and folded them to pray ; 
but the arms lengthened out and dissolyed; and the hands, 
still folded together, fell away. Above, on the ChurGh-dome, 
stood the dial-plate of Eternity, whereon no number appeared, 
and which was its own index: buta black finger pointed there- 
on, and the Dead sought to see the time by it 

''Now sank from aloft a noble, high Form, with a look of 
uneSaceable sorrow, down to the Altar, and all the Dead cried 
out, 'Christ! is there no (rod?' He answered, 'There is 
none ! ' The whole Shadow of each then shuddered, not the 
breast alone ; and one after the other, all, in this shuddering, 
shook into pieces. 

" Christ continued : ' I went through the Worlds, I mounted 
into the Suns, and flew with the Gkdaxies through the wastes 
of Heaven ; but there is no Gk>d ! I descended as far as Being 
casts its shadow, and looked down into the Abyss and cried. 
Father, where art thou ? But I heard only the everlasting 
storm which no one guides, and the gleaming Bainbow of 
Creation hung without a Sun that made it, over the Abyss, 
and trickled down. And when I looked up to the immeasura- 
ble world for the Divine JSye^ it glared on me with an empty, 
black, bottomless JSye-aoeket ; and Eternity lay upon ChacNS, 
eating it and ruminating it. Cry on, ye Dissonances; cry 
away the Shadows, for He is not ! ' 

"The pale-grown Shadows flitted away, as white vapor 
which frost has formed with the warm breath disappears ; and 
all was void. Oh, then came, fearful for the heart, the dead 
Children who had been awakened in the Churchyard into the 
Temple, and cast themselves before the high Form on the 
Altar, and said, 'Jesus, have we no Father?' And he an* 
swered, with streaming tears, 'We are all orphans, I and you : 
we are without Father ! ' 

" Then shrieked the Dissonances still louder, — the quivering 
walls of the Temple parted asunder ; and the Temple and the 
Children sank down, and the whole Earth and the Sun sank 
after it, and the whole Universe sank with its immensity 
b^f oTe U8 i mi al^vei ou the summit of inuaei^urable ITatqreb 
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ttood Ohriaty and gazed down into the Universe oheokered with 
its thousand Suns, as into the Mine bored out of the Eter- 
nal Kight, in whioh the Suns run like mine-lampS| and the 
Galaxies like silyer veins. 

''And as he saw the grinding press of Worlds^ the torch* 
dance of celestial wildfires, and the coral-banks of beating 
hearts ; and ss he saw how world after world shook off its 
glinunering souls upon the Sea of Death, as a water-bubble 
scatters swimming lights on the waves, then majestic as the 
Highest of the Finite, he raised his eyes towards the Nothing- 
ness, and towards the void Immensity, and said ; ^ Pead, dumb 
Nothingness I Cold, everlasting Necessity I Frantic Chance I 
Know ye what this is that lies beneath you? When will 
ye crush the Universe in pieces, and me ? Chance, knowest 
thou what thou doest, when with thy hurricanes thou walkest 
through that snow-powder of Stars, and extinguishest Sun 
after Sun, and that sparkling dew of heavenly lights goes 
out as thou passest over it ? How is each so solitary in this 
wide grave of the All I I am alone with myself I Father, 

Father I where is thy infinite bosom, that I might rest on 
it ? Ah, if each soul is its own father and creator, why cannot 
it be its own destroyer too ? 

"*Is this beside 'me yet a Man? Unhappy one! Tour 
little life is the sigh of Nature, or only its echo ; a convex- 
mirror throws its rays into that dust-cloud of dead men's ashes 
down on the Earth; and thus you, cloud-formed wavering 
phantasms, arise. — < Look down into the Abyss, over which 
clouds of ashes are moving; mists full of Worlds reek up from 
the Sea of Death ; the Faiure is a mounting mist, and the 
Pretmt is a falling one. — Knowest thou thy Earth again ? ' 

'' Here Christ looked down, and his eyes filled with tears, 
and he said : ' Ah, I was once there ; I was still happy then \ 

1 had still my Infinite Father, and looked up cheerfully from 
the mountains into the immeasurable Heaven, and pressed 
nny mangled breast on bis healing form, and said, even in the 
bitterness of death : Father, take thy son from this bleeding 
hull, and lift him to thy heart I — Ah, ye too happy inhabi- 
tants of Earth, ye still believe in Him. Perhaps even now 
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joar Sun is going down, and ye kneel amid bloBsonu^ and 
brightness, and tears, and lift tnistfal hands^ and crj with joj- 
streaming eyes to the opened Heaven : ' Me too tium knowest, 
Omnipotent and all my wounds ; and at death thoa leoeiTest 
me, and doeest them all ! ' Unhappy cieatores, at death they 
will not be closed! Ah, when the sorrow-laden lays himself, 
with galled back, into the Earth, to sleep till a &irer Morning 
fall of Tmtfa, full of Yirtoe and Joy, — he awakens in a 
stormy Chaos, in the everlasting Midnight — and there comes 
no Morning, and no soft healing hand, and no Infinite Father ! 
— Mortal, beside me! if thoa still liyesl^ pray to ^m; else 
hast thoa lost him forever ! ' 

** And as I fell down, and looked into the sparkling Uni- 
verse, I saw the npbome Binga of the Giant-Serpenl^ the 
Serpent of Eternity, which had coiled itself roond the All of 
Worlds, — and the Bings sank down, and encircled the All 
donbly ; and then it wound itself innnmeraUe ways, round 
Natare, and swept the Worlds from their places, and crashing^ 
squeezed the Temple of Immensity together, into the Church 
of a Burying-ground, — and all grew strait, dark, fearful, — 
and an immeasurably extended Hammer was to strike the 
last hour of Time, and shiver the Universe asunder, • • • 

WHEH I AWOKB. 

'< My soul wept for joy that I could still pray to Ood ; and 
the joy, and the weeping, and the &ith on him were my 
prayer. And as I arose, the Sun was glowing deep behind 
the full purpled corn-ears, and casting meekly the gleam of 
its twilight-red on the little Moon, which was rising in the 
East without an Aurora; and between the sky and the earth, 
a gay transient air-people was stretching out its short wings, 
and living, as I did, before the Infinite Father; and from 
all Nature around me flowed peaceful tones as from distant 
evening-bells." 

Without commenting on this singular piece, we must here 
for the present dose our lucubrations on Jean PauL To 
delineate, with any correctness, the specific features of such a 
genius, and of its operations and results in the great variety 
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of provinces where it dwelt and worked, were a long task ; 
for which, perhaps, some groundwork may have been laid 
here, and which, as occasion serves, it will be pleasant for ns 
to resume. 

Probably enough, our readers, in considering these strange 
matters, will too often bethink them of that '' Episode con- 
cerning Paul's Costume ; " and conclude that, as in living, so 
in writing, he was a Mannerist, and man of continual Affecta- 
tions. We will not quarrel with them on this point ; we must 
not venture among the intricacies it would lead us into. At 
the same time, we hope many will agree with us in honoring 
Bichter, such as he was ; and <' in spite of his hundred real, 
and his ten thousand seeming faults," discern under this won- 
drous guise the spirit of a true Poet and Philosopher. A Poet, 
and among the highest of his time, we must reckon him, though 
he wrote no verses ; a Philosopher, though he promulgated no 
systems : for, on the whole, that "Divine Idea of the World" 
stood in clear ethereal light before his mind ; he recognized the 
Invisible, even under the mean forms of these days, and with 
a high, strong not uninspired heart, strove to represent it in 
the Visible, and publish tidings of it to his fellow-men. This 
one virtue, the foundation of all the other virtues, and which 
along study more and more clearly reveals to us in Jean 
Paul, will cover far greater sins than his were. It raises 
hiTTi into quite another sphere than that of the thousand 
elegant Sweet-singers, and cause-and-effect PhUosophesj in his 
own country or in this; the million Novel-manufacturers, 
Sketchers, practical Discoursers and so forth, not once reckoned 
in. Such a man we can safely recommend to universal study ; 
and for those who, in the actual state of matters, may the 
most blame him, repeat the old maxim : " What is extraoi^ 
dinary, tty to look at with your own eyes." 



LUTHER'S PSALM« 

[1831.] 

Among Luther's Spiritual SongSi of which vaxious collections 
have appeared of late years,' the one entitled JSinefeste Burg 
ist unter Gott is universally regarded as the best ; and indeed 
still retains its place and devotional use in the Psalmodies of 
Protestant Grermany. Of the Tune^ which also is by Luther, 
we have no copy, and only a second-hand knowledge : to the 
original Words, probably never before printed in England, we 
subjoin the following Translation; which, if it possess the 
only merit it can pretend to, that of literal adherence to the 
sense, will not prove unacceptable to our readers. Luther's 
music is heard daily in our churches, several of our finest 
Psalm-tunes being of his composition. Luther's sentiments 
also are, or should be, present in many an English heart ; the 
more interesting to us is any the smallest articulate expression 
of these. 

The great Reformer's love of music, of poetry, it has often 
been remarked, is one of the most significant features in his 
character. But indeed, if every great man, Napoleon him- 
self, is intrinsically a poet, an idealist, with more or less 
completeness of utterance, which of all our great men, in 
these modem ages, had such an endowment in that kind as 
Luther ? He it was, emphatically, who stood based on the 
Spiritual World of man, and only by the footing and miracu- 
lous power he had obtained there, could work such changes 

1 Frasbb's Maoazikb, No. 12. 

'^ For example: Luthen Gtudiche Ldeder, nebtt desitcn Oedanken i&er dk 
Musica (Bezlin, 1817); Dk Lieder Luthen getammek von Kofegartm md 
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in the Material World. As a participant and dispenser of 
divine influences, he shows himself among human affairs; 
a true connecting medium and visible Messenger between 
Heaven and Earth ; a man, theref ore, not only permitted to 
enter the sphere of Poetry, but to dwell in the purest centre 
thereof : perhaps the most inspired of all Teachers since the 
first Apostles of his faith; and thus not a Poet only, but a 
Prophet and god-ordained Priest, which is the highest form of 
that dignity, and of all dignity. 

UnhappUyy or happilyi Luther's poetic feeling did not so 
much learn to express itself in fit Words that take captive 
every ear, as in fit Actions, wherein truly, under still more 
impressive manifestation, the spirit of spheral melody re- 
sides, and still audibly addresses us. In his written Poems 
we find little, save that strength of one ''whose words," it 
has been said, '' were half battles ; " little of that still harmony 
and blending softness of union, which is the last perfection 
of streng^ ; less of it than even his conduct often manifested. 
With Words he had not learned to make pure music ; it was 
by Deeds of love or heroic valor that he spoke freely; in 
tones, only through his Piute, amid tears, could the sigh of 
that strong soul find utterance. 

Kevertheless, though in imperfect articulation, the same 
voice, if we will listen well, is to be heard also in his writings, 
in his Poems. The following, for example, jars upon our 
ears : yet there is something in it like the sound of Alpine 
avalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes ; in the very 
vastness of which dissonance a higher unison is revealed to 
us. Luther wrote this Song in a time of blackest threaten- 
ings, which however could in nowise become a time of despair. 
In those tones, rugged, broken as they are, do we not recognize 
the accent of that summoned man (summoned not by Charles 
the Pifth, but by God Almighty also), who answered his 
friends' warning not to entet Worms, in this wise: "Were 
there as many devils in Worms as there are roof-tiles, I would 
on ; " — of him who, alone in that assemblage, before all 
emperors and principalities and powers, spoke forth these 
final and forever memorable words: "It is neither safe nor 
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pradent to do aught against conscience. Here stand I, 
I cannot otherwise. Grod assist me. Amen 1 " ^ It is evident 
enough that to this man all Pope's Condayes, and Imperial 
DietSy and hosts, and nations, were but weak; weak as the 
f oresty with all its strong treeMj may be to the smallest spark 
of electric >Sf«. 

KINS FSBTB BUBO 1ST UNSKB GOTTL 

EmefesU Burg iat wuer GMj 
Bin gutea Wehr uttd Waffm; 
Er Mfi UTMfrey autaOerNciQ^ 
Die uiu jeUt hat hdrojfm. 
2kr aUehSse Feind 
MU Erngi enjetet, memt ; 
Grass MaM undtndList 
8em grausam^ BSuUeudi isiy 
AirfErd^n ist mdU seins 



MU wwrer Macht ist Niehts gefhanf 

Wir sind gar hold verlaren: 

Es streiftfur uns der reeJUe Matm, 

Dm QoU sdM hat erkortn, 

Fragsi du wer erittf 

Er heisst Jesus Chrigt^ 

Der Herre Zebaoth, 

Und ist kdn ander Gott^ 

Das Fdd muss er hehaUm, 

Undwemndie W^ voU Teirfd wMtf 
Und woUfn uns gar versMmgen, 
Sofurchten wir uns nicht so sekr, 
Es soU uns doch geUngen. 
Der FOrsU dieser Weit, 
Wie sauer er sich steJU, 
Thut er une doch Niehts; 
Das macht er ist gerichtt, 
Ein WOrtlein kann ihnfiOlen. 

> "TQl floch tune as, either bj proofs from H0I7 Scripture, or t»j takt 
reason or argument, I have been confuted and conTicted, I cannot and will 
not recant, weil weder tidier nocft gerathen iat, etwoM wider GewiMsen sm dam> 
Hiertteke ickf idi haim niekt anders. Gcit hef/k mir Ammi'* 
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Das Wort tie §oUm lassen 8tdh%, 
Utid iek%en Damk daeu hahen ; 
Erisibey una woM aufdem Pltm 
Mit seimem Oeist und OdbmL 
Nehmen tie unt den Leib, 
Oaf, Ehr'f Kind und Weib, 
Last fahren dahin. 
8ie haben^s iein Qemimif 
DasBeiicik QiMet matt une UtSbmt^ 



A safe stronghold our Gk)d is stilly 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He 11 help us dear from all the ill 
That hath us now overtaken. 
The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
Strong mail of Craft and Powv 
He weareth in this hour. 
On Earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing eai^ 
FuU soon were we down-ridden; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath hidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same T 
Christ Jesus is his name. 
The Lord Zehaoth's Son, 
He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all Derils o%% 
And watching to deyour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore. 
Not they can overpower us. 
And let the Prince of HI 
Look grim as e'er he wiU, 
He harms us not a whit: 
For why f His doom is writ| 
A word shall quickly slay hinii 
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God'i Word, kr all their «nft and foiM, 

One moment will not linger, 

Bat a^ta of Hell, ih^ll hm ttt oomas, 

T is written bj his flngsr. 

And thoogh the^ t^e onr lih, 

floods, honor, ohildreD, wib, 

Yet Is thdr profit smAll) 

Tbeae things shsll Tsaiih all, 

Aa Cftjr of Ood renudiMtb. 



BCHILLER.1 

[1881.] 

To fhe Btadent of German Literaturdy or of Literatme in 
general, these Volumes, purporting to lay open the private 
intercourse of two men eminent beyond all others of their 
time in that department, will doubtless be a welcome appear- 
ance. Neither Schiller nor Goethe has ever, that we have 
hitherto seen, written worthlessly on any subject ; and the 
writings here ofiEered us are confidential Letters, relating more- 
over to a highly important period in the spiritual histoiy, not 
only of the parties themselves, but of their country likewise ; 
full of topics, high and low, on which far meaner talents than 
theirs might prove interesting. We have heard and known so 
much of both these venerated persons ; of their friendship, and 
true co-operation in so many noble endeavors, the fruit of which 
has long been plain to every one : and now are we to look into 
the secret constitution and conditions of all this ; to trace the 
public result, which is Ideal, down to its roots in the Common ; 
how Poets may live and work poetically among the Prose things 
of this world, and Fatuta and Tells be written on rag-paper and 
with goose-quills, like mere Minerva Novels, and songs by a 
Person of Quality I Virtuosos have glass bee-hives, which they 
curiously peep into ; but here truly were a far stranger sort 
of honey-making. Nay, apart from virtuosoship, or any tech- 
nical object^ what a hold have such things on our universal 
eurioaity as men I If the sympathy we feel with one another 

1 Fkassb's MAGAEiini, No. 14. — Bnefweehei zwitchen ScMDer wad CMk$, 
m dm Jakrm 17M hi» 1806 (Corretpondence between SdiiUer and Goeihe, In 
the fMii 17ai--1806). lflt-8d Vo1iiiiim(17M-1797). Stnttgud sad Tftbingtti, 
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™ ULfiixite, or nearly so, — in proof of irhio]i,do batocmsider 
^^^A lioiindlees ocean of Gossip (imperfect, nndistilled Biog- 
ra.-»»*.yj -wideb. is emitted aod imbibed by the hnman species 
r i -^ if every seciot history, every olosedrdoois oonversa* 
> how trivial soever, has an interest for as ; then might the 
rersation of a Schiller with a Ooethe, so rarely do Sohillers 
t with Goetbes amon|{ as, tempt Honee^ itself into eaves- 
E*ping. 

TnluppUy the oooveraation flits airay forever with the hour 
t witnessed it; and the Letter and Answer, frank, lively, 
dal as they may be, are only a poor emblem and epitome of 
The living diamatie movement is gone ; nothing bnt the 
d historical net-prodnot remains for ns. It is tme, in eveiy 
ifideutial Letter, the writer wUl, in some measure, more or 
s directly depict himself : bnt nowhere is Fainting, by pea 
pencil, so inadequate as in delineatdng Spiritoal Katnie. 
e Pyramid can be measnred in geometric fee^ and the 
kogUsman represents it, with all its environment^ on canvas, 
inrately to the eye ; nay, Mont-Blano is embossed in colored 
loco -, and we have his very type, and miniature &wvaimile, 
our moseoros. But for great Heo, let him who would know 
ih, pray that he may see them daily face to face : for in the 
u distance, and by the eye of the imapnation, oar vinon, do 
lat we may, will be too imperfect How pale, thin, ineffeotnal 
tlLe great figures we would fun sununon from History rise 
Fore ns I Scarcely as palpable men does our utmost effort 
iy them forth ; oftenest only like Oseian's ghosts, in haey 
ilight, with " stars dim twinkling throi^h their forms." Our 
orates, our Lather, after all that we have talked and argned 
them, are to most of as quite invisible ; the Sage of Athens, 
a Uonk of Eisleben ; not Persons, but Titles. Yet snoh men, 
r more than any Alps or Coliseums, are the tme worid* 
inders, which it oonoems us to behold clearly, and imprint 
raver on onr remembraaoe. Great men are the IHre-pillais 
this dark pilgrimage of mankind ; they stand as heavenly 
JDS, ever-living witnesses of what has been, prophetic tokens 
what may still be, the revealed, embodied Possilnlities of 
man nature; which greatness he who has nevte seen, or 
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ntionallj conceived o^ and with his whole heart passionately 
loved and reverenced, is himself forever doomed to be little. 
How many weighty reasons, how many innocent allurements 
attract our curiosity to such men 1 We would know them, see 
them visibly, even as we know and see our like : no hint, no 
notice that concerns them is superfluous or too small for us. 
Were Gulliver's Conjurer but here, to recall and sensibly bring 
back the brave Past, that we might look into it, and scrutioize 
it at Willi But alas, in Nature there is no such conjuring: 
the great spirits that have gone before us can survive only as 
disembodied Voices; their form and distinctive aspect, out- 
ward and even in many respects inward, all whereby they were 
known as living, breathing men, has passed into another sphere ; 
from which only History, in scanty memorials, can evoke some 
faint resemblance of it The more precious, in spite of all im- 
perfections, is such History, are such memorials, that stiU in 
some degree preserve what had otherwise been lost without 
recovery. 

Por the rest, as to the maadm, often enough inculcated on 
us, that close insjwction will abate our admiration, that only 
the obscure can be sublime, let us put small faith in it. Here, 
as in other provinces, it is not knowledge, but a little knowl- 
edge, that pufEeth up, and for wonder at the thing known sub- 
stitutes mere wonyler at the knower thereof : to a sciolist the 
starry heavens revolving in dead mechanism may be less than 
a Jacob's vision ; but to the Newton they are more ; for the 
same God still dwells enthroned there, and holy Influences, 
like Angels, still ascend and descend ; and this clearer vision 
of a little but renders the remaining mystery the deeper and 
more divine. So likewise is it with true spiritual greatness. 
On the whole, that theory of "no man being a hero to his 
valet," carries us but a little way into the real nature of the 
case. With a superflcial meaning which is plain enough, it 
essentially holds good only of such heroes as are false, or else 
of such valets as are too genuine, as are shoulder-knotted and 
brass-lacquered in soul as well as in body : of other sorts it 
does not hold. Milton was still a hero to the good Elwood. 
But we dwell not on that mean doctrine, which, ttrue or false, 
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generally the opposite fault is complaiiied of^ and except mere 
temporalities, good and eyil hap of the corresponding parties, 
their state of purse, heart and nervous system, and l^e moods 
and humors these give rise to, — little stands recorded for us. 
It may be, too, that native readers will feel such a want less 
than foreigners do, whose curiosity in this instance is equally 
minute, and to whom so many details, familiar enough in the 
country itself, must be unknown. At all events, it is to be 
remembered that Schiller and Goethe are, in strict speech. 
Literary Men j for whom their social life is only as the dwell- 
ing-place and outwaxd tabernacle of their spiritual life ; which 
latter is the one thing needful ; the other, except in subser- 
viency to this, meriting no attention, or the least possible. 
Besides, as cultivated men, perhaps even by natural temper, 
they are not in the habit of yielding to violent emotions of 
any kind, still less of unfolding and depicting such, by letter, 
even to closest intimates; a turn of mind, which, if it dimin- 
ished the warmth of their epistolary intercourse, must have 
increased their private happiness, and so by their friends can 
hardly be regretted. He who wears his heart on his sleeve, 
will often have to lament aloud that daws peck at it : he who 
does not, will spare himself such lamenting. Of Rousseau 
Cronfessions, whatever value we assign that sort of ware, 
there is no vestige in this Correspondence. 

Meanwhile, many cheerful, honest little domestic touches 
are given here and there ; which we can accept gladly, with 
no worse censure than wishing that there had been more. 
But this Correspondence has another and more proper aspect, 
under which, if rightly considered, it possesses a far higher 
interest than most domestic delineations could have imparted. 
It shows us two high, creative, truly poetic minds, unweariedly 
cultivating themselves, unweariedly advancing from one mea- 
sure of strength and clearness to another; whereby to such as 
travel, we say not on the same road, for this few can do, but 
in the same direction, as all should do^ the richest psychological 
and practical lesson is laid out; from which men of every 
intellectual degree may learn something, and he that is of the 
highest degree wiU probably learn the most What value lies 
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in this lesson, moreover, may be expected to increase in an 
increasing ratio as the Correspondence proceeds, and a larger 
space, with broader differences of advancement comes into 
view; especially as respects Schiller, the younger and more 
susceptive of the two ; for whom, in particular, these eleven 
years may be said to comprise the most important era of his 
culture; indeed, the whole history of his progress therein, 
from the time when he first found the right path, and prop- 
erly became progressive. 

But to enter farther on the merits and special qualities of 
these Letters, which, on all hands, will be regarded as a publi- 
cation of real value, both intrinsic and eztrinsiCy is not our 
task now. Of the frank, kind, mutually respectful relation 
that manifests itself between the two Correspondents; of their 
several epistolary styles, and the worth of each, and whatever 
else characterizes this Work as a series of biographical docu- 
ments, or of philosophical views, we may at some future 
period have occasion to speak : certain detached speculations 
and indications will of themselves come before us in the 
course of our present undertaking. Meanwhile, to British 
readers, the chief object is not the Letters, but the Writers 
of them. Of Goethe the public already know something : of 
Schiller less is known, and our wish is to bring him into 
closer approximation with our readers. 

Indeed, had we considered only his importance in Qerman, 
or we may now say, in European Literature, Schiller might 
well have demanded an earlier notice in our JoumaL As a 
man of true poetical and philosophical genius, who proved 
this high endowment both in his conduct, and by a long 
series of Writings which manifest it to all ; nay, even as a 
man so eminently admired by his nation, while he lived, and 
whose fame, there and abroad, during the twenty-five years 
since his decease, has been constantly expanding and con- 
firming itself, he appears with such claims as can belong only 
to a small number of men. If we have seemed negligent of 
Schiller, want of affection was nowise the cause. Our admi- 
ration for him is of old standing, and has not abated, as it 
ripened into calm loving estimation. But to English ezposi- 
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tors of Foreign Literature, at this epochi there will be many 
more pressing duties than that of expounding Schiller. To 
a considerable extent, Schiller may be said to expound him- 
self. His greatness is of a simple kind ; his manner of dis- 
playing it is, for most part, apprehensible to every one. 
Besides, of all Grerman Writers, ranking in any such class as 
his, Klopstock scarcely excepted, he has the least nationality : 
his character indeed is Grerman, if Grerman mean true, earnest, 
nobly humane ; but his mode of thought, and mode of utter- 
ance, all but the mere vocables of it, are European. ^ 

Accordingly, it is to be observed, no Glerman Writer has 
had such acceptance with foreigners; has been so instanta- 
neously admitted into favor, at least any favor which proved 
permanent. Among the French, for example, Schiller is almost 
naturalized; translated, commented upon, by men of whom 
Constant is one ; even brought upon the stage, and by a large 
class of critics vehemently extolled there. Indeed, to the 
Bomanticist class, in all countries, Schiller is naturally the 
pattern man and ^eat master ; as it were, a sort of ambas- 
sador and mediator, were mediation possible, between the Old 
School and the Kew ; pointing to his own Works, as to a 
glittering bridge, that will lead pleasantly from the Versailles 
gardening and artificial hydraulics of the one, into the true 
Ginnistan and Wonderland of the other. With ourselves too^ 
who are troubled with no controversies on Romanticism and 
Classicism, — the Bowles controversy on Pope having long 
since evaporated without result, and all critical guild-brethren 
now working diligently, with one accord, in the calmer sphere 
of Yapidism or even Nullism, — Schiller is no less universally 
esteemed by persons of any feeling for poetry. To readers of 
German, and these are increasing everywhere a hundred-fold, 
he is one of the earliest studies ; and the dullest cannot study 
him without some perception of his beauties. For the Un- 
Grerman, again, we have Translations in abundance and super- 
abundance ; through which, under whatever distortion, however 
shorn of his beams, some image of this poetical sun must force 
itself ; and in susceptive hearts awaken love, and a desire for 
more immediate insight. So that nowj we suppose, anywhere 
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id, a man who denied that Schiller vas a Poet would 
ie, from ever; side, declared a Prosaist, and tberebf 
ly enong^h put to silenoe. 

lich being bo, the weightiest part of our duty, that of 
U7 pleading for Schiller, of auertiog rank and excel- 

• nim while a stranger, and to joc^es euapicious of 
»t8, is takea off our hands. The knowledge of his 
silently and rapidly proceeding j in the only way by 
ne kno'wledge can be attained, by loving study of them 

^ utqoiiuig^ candid mind. Moreover, as remarked 
shuler's works, generally speaking, require little com- 
- for a man of suoh excellence, for a true Poet, we 
*y tha.t his worth lies singularly open ; nay, in great 
""' *^i'ting8, beyond snch open, uniTeiaally reoogniz- 

' *liere is no other to be sought. 

°*f^^^ if he is a Poet, a genuine interpreter of the 

'» 'Jriticisin will have a greater duty to dischaige for 

fy I^oet, be his outwud lot what it may, finds him- 

"^ "* ^« midst of Prose ; he has to stn^gle from the 

-T^ obstruction of an Actnal world, into the freedom 

*^o of an Ideal ; and the history of snch stm^le, 

^^ history of his life, cannot be other than in- 

-*^ia is a high, laborious, unieqnited, or only self- 

■ ^ttdeavor ; which, however, by the law of his being, 

I**lled to undertake, and must prevail in, or be per 

^ ^^©tohed ; nay, the more wretched, the nobler his 

"or it is the deep, inborn claim of his whole spirit- 

* and will not and must not go unanswered. His 

^***t08t, that " nnrest of genius," often so wayward in 

7~™*» is the dim anticipation of this ; the mysterious, 

^'^^ mandate, as from Heaven, to prepare himself, 

**imself, for the vocation wherewith he is called. 

^^ ""■ few can fulfil this mandate, how few earnestly 

3. *^ iti Of the thousand jingling dilettanti, whose 

®* 'With the hour which it harmlessly or hoztfolly 

* j^® say nothing here: to these, as to the mass of 

<^lls for spirltoal perfection speak only in whispers, 
"^tbout difficulty in the din and dissipation of the 
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world. But even for the Byron, for the Burns, whose ear is 
quick for celestial messages, in whom ^' speaks the prophesy- 
ing spirit,'' in awful prophetic voice, how hard is it to '^ take 
no counsel with flesh and blood,'' and instead of liying and 
writing for the Day that passes over them, live and write for 
the Eternity that rests and abides over them ; instead of living 
oommodiously in the Half, the Beputable, the Plausible, ^' to 
live resolutely in the Whole, the Oood, the True I " > Such 
Halfness, such halting between two opinions, such painful, 
altogether fruitless negotiating between Truth and Falsehood, 
has been the besetting sin, and chief misery, of mankind in 
all ages. Nay in our age, it has christened itself Moderation, 
a prudent taking of the middle course; and passes current 
among us as a virtue. How virtuous it is, the withered con- 
dition of many a once ingenuous nature that has lived by 
this method ; the broken or breaking heart of many a noble 
nature that could not live by it, — speak aloud, did we but 
listen. 

And now when, from among so many shipwrecks and mis- 
ventures, one goodly vessel comes to land, we joyfully survey 
its rich cargo, and hasten to question the crew on the fortunes 
of their voyage. Among the crowd of uncultivated and misouU 
tivated writers, the high, pure Schiller stands before us with 
a like distinction. We ask : How was this man successful ? 
from what peculiar point of view did he attempt penetrating 
the secret of spiritual Nature ? From what region of Prose 
rise into Poetry ? Under what outward accidents ; with what 
inward faculties ; by what methods ; with what result ? 

For any thorough or final answer to such questions, it is 
evident enough, neither our own means, nor the present situar 
tion of our readers in regard to this matter, are in any measure 
adequate. Nevertheless, the imperfect beginning must be 
made before the perfect result can appear. Some slight faroff 
glance over the character of the man, as he looked and lived, 
in Action and in Poetry, will not, perhaps, be unacceptable 
from us : for such as know little of Schiller, it may be an open- 
ing of the way to better knowledge ; for such as are already 
t h Qimun, Gvfm, Wakren retotut w Uien» Qoeth«, 
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f amiliax with him, it may be a stating in words of what vnej 
themselves have often thought, and welcome, therefore, as the 
confirming testimony of a second witness. 

Of Schiller's personal hiatory there are accounts in various 
accessible publications ; so that, we suppose, no formal Narra- 
tive of his Life, which may now be considered generally known, 
is necessary here. Such as are curious on the jsubject, and 
still uninformed, may find some satisfaction in the Life of 
SehiUer (London, 1825) ; in the Vie de Schiller, prefixed to the 
French Translation of his Dramatic Works ; in the Account of 
SehiUer, prefixed to the English Translation of his Thirty- 
Years War (Edinburgh, 1828) ; and, doubtless, in many other 
Essays, known to us only by title. Nay in the survey we pro- 
pose to make of his character, practical as well as speculative, 
the main facts of his outward history will of themselves come 
to light. 

Schiller's Life is emphatically a literary one ; that of a man 
existing only for Contemplation ; guided forward by the pur- 
suit of ideal things, and seeking and finding his true welfare 
therein. A singular simplicity characterizes it, a remoteness 
from whatever is called business ; an aversion to the tumults 
of business, an indifference to its prizes, grows with him from 
year to year. He holds no office ; scarcely for a little while 
a University Professorship ; he covets no promotion ; has no 
stock of money ; and shows no discontent with these arrange- 
ments. Nay when permanent sickness, continual pain of body, 
is added to them, he still seems happy : these last fifteen years 
of his life are, spiritually considered, the clearest and most 
productive of all. We might say, there is something priest- 
like in that Life of his ; under quite another color and envi- 
ronment yet with aims differing in form rather than in essence, 
it has a priest-like stillness, a priest-like purity ; nay, if for the 
Catholic Faith we substitute the Ideal of Art, and for Convent 
Bules, Moral or Esthetic Laws, it has even something of a 
monastic character. By the three monastic vows he was not 
bound : yet vows of as high and difficult a kind, both to do 
and to forbear, he had taken on him; and his happiness and 
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irliole business lay in observing them. Thus immured^ not in 
cloisters of stone and mortar^ yet in cloisters ot the mind, 
which separate him as impassably from the vulgar, he works and 
meditates only on what we may call Divine things ; his familiar 
talk, his very recreations, the whole actings and fancyings of 
liis daily existence, tend thither. 

As in the life of a Holy Man too, so in that of Schiller, 
there is but one great epoch: that of taking on him these 
Literary Vows ; of finally extricating himself from the dis- 
tractions of the world, and consecrating his whole future days 
to Wisdom. What lies before this epoch, and what lies after 
it, have two altogether different characters. The former is 
worldly, and occupied with worldly vicissitudes ; the latter is 
spiritual, of calm tenor ; marked to himself only by his growth 
in inward clearness, to the world only by the peaceable fruits 
of this. It is to the first of these periods that we shall here 
chiefly direct ourselves. 

In his parentage, and the circumstances of his earlier years, 
we may reckon him fortunate. His parents, indeed, are not 
rich, nor even otherwise independent: yet neither are they 
meanly poor; and warm affection, a true honest character, 
ripened in both into religion, not without an openness for 
knowledge, and even considerable intellectual culture, makes 
amends for every defect. The Boy, too, is himself of a char- 
acter in which, to the observant, lies the richest promise. A 
modest, still nature, apt for all instruction in heart or head; 
flashes of liveliness, of impetuosity, from time to time break- 
ing through. That little anecdote of the Thunder-storm is so 
graceful in its littleness, that one cannot but hope it may be 
authentic. 

** Once, it is said, during a tremendous thunder-storm, his 
father missed him in the young group within doors ; none of 
the sisters could tell what was become of Fritz, and the old 
man grew at length so anxious that he was forced to go out 
in quest of him. Fritz was scarcely past the age of in&ncy, 
and knew not the dangers of a scene so awfoL His father 
found him at last, in a solitary place of the neighborhoodi 
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perohed on the branch of a tree, gazing at the tempeBtnoni 
face of the sky, and watching the flashes as in succession they 
spread their lurid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his 
parent^ the whimpering truant pleaded in extenuation, <that 
the Lightning was so beautifuli and he wished to see where it 
was coming from I ' " 

In hia yillage-sohool he reads the Classics with diligence, 
without relish ; at home, with far deeper feelings, the Bible ; 
and already his young heart is caught with that mystic gran- 
deur of the Hebrew Prophets. His devout nature, moulded 
by the pious habits of hia parents, inclines him to be a clergy- 
man: a clergyman, indeed, he proved; only the Church he 
ministered in was the Catholic, a far more Catholic than that 
false Bomish one. But already in his ninth year, not without 
rapturous amazement, and a lasting remembrance, he had seen 
the '^splendors of the Ludwigsburg Theatre ; '' and so, uncon* 
sciously, cast a glimpse into that world, where, by accident or 
natural preference, his own genius was one day to work out its 
noblest triumphs. 

Before the end of his boyhood, however, begins a far harsher 
era for SchiUer; wherein, under quite other nurture, other 
faculties were to be developed in him* He must enter on 
a scene of oppression, distortion, isolation ; under which, for 
the present, the fairest years of his existence are painfully 
crushed down. But this too has its wholesome influences on 
him ; for there is in genius that alchemy which converts all 
metals into gold i which from suffering educes strength, from 
error clearer wisdom, from all things good. 

" The Duke of Wtirtemberg had lately founded a free semi- 
nary for certain branches of prof eseional education : it was 
first set up at Solitude, one of his country residences; and 
had now been transferred to Stuttgard, where, under an im- 
proved form, and with the name of Karls^^chvle, we believe it 
still exists* The Duke proposed to give the sons of his mili- 
tary officers a preferable claim to the benefits of this institu- 
tion ; and having formed a good opinion both of BohiUer and 
his father, he invited the former to profit by this opportunity* 
The offer oocasioned great embarrassment: the young man 
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and his parents were alike determined in faror of the Chnxoh, 
a project with which this new one was inconsistent. Their 
embarrassment was but increased when the Duke, on learning 
the nature of their scruples, desired them to think well before 
they decided. It was out of fear, and with reluctance, that 
his proposal was accepted. Schiller enrolled himself in 1773 ; 
and turned, with a heavy heart, from freedom and cherished 
hopes, to Greek, and seclusion, and Law. 

^'His anticipations proved to be but too just: the six years 
which he spent in this Establishment were the most harassing 
and comfortless of his life. The Stuttgard system of educa- 
tion seems to have been formed on the principle, not of cherish- 
ing and correcting nature, but of rooting it out, and supplying 
its place by something better. The process of teaching and 
living was conducted with the stiff formality of military drills 
ing ; everything went on hy atetute and orduumoe ; there was 
no scope for the exercise of firee-will, no allowance for the 
varieties of original structure. A scholar might possess what 
instincts or capacities he pleased; the ^'regulations of the 
school" took no account of this; he must fit himself into the 
common mould, which, like the old Giant's bed, stood there, 
appointed by superior authority, to be filled alike by the great 
and the little. The same strict and narrow course of reading 
and oomixwition was marked out for each beforehand, and it 
was by stealth if he read or wrote anything beside. Their 
domestic economy was regulated in the same spirit as their 
preceptorial : it consisted of the same sedulous exclusion of 
all that could border on pleasure, or give any exercise to 
choice. The pupils were kept apart from the conversation or 
sight of any person but their teachers ; none ever got beyond 
the precincts of despotism to snatch even a fearful joy; their 
very amusements proceeded by the word of command. 

''How grievovs all this must have been it is easy to con- 
ceive. To Schiller it was more grievous than to any other. 
Of an ardent and impetuous yet delicate nature, whilst his 
discontentment devoured him internally, he was too modest 
to give it the relief of utterance by deeds or words. Locked 

ap within bimseli^ he 9iiSerecl deeplyi but without <x>niplainr 
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^K* ooiuQ of his Letters written during this period hare 

£^,^ P^'^aerved: they exhibit the ineffectual struggles of a 

** and busy mind, veiling its many chagrins under a cer- 

"Ireary patience, which only shows them more painfully. 

P^T^ oTer his lexicons, and grammars, and insipid tasks, 

... ^'^ artificial composure ; but hia spirit pined within him 

® * captive's when he looked forth into the cheerful world, 

' '^Collected the affection of parents, the hopes and frolic- 

"*^^ enjoyments of past years." 

Jtouth is to all the glad season of life ; but often only by 
■^t it hopes, not by what it attains, or what it escapes. In 
'^se Sufferings of Schiller's many a one may say, there is 
>tbiQg unexampled : could not the history of every Eton 
sholar, of every poor Hidshipman, with his rodely broken 
'^meetio ties, his privations, persecutions and cheerless soli- 
>de of heart, equal or outdo them ? In respect of these its 
alpable hardships perhaps it might ; and be still very miser* 
ble. But the hardship which presses heaviest on Schiller 
ea deeper than all these; out of which the natural fire of 
Imost any young heart will, sooner or later, rise victorious, 
[is worst oppressioD is an oppression of the moral sense ; a 
ettering not of the Desires only, but of the pure reasonable 
Vill : for besides all outward sufferii^s, his mind is driven 
rom its true aim, dimly yet invindbly felt to be the trae one ; 
nd turned, by sheer violence, into one which it feels to be 
dse. Not in Law, with its profits and dignities; not in 
Medicine, which he willingly, yet sdll hopelessly exchanges 
or Law; cot in the routine of any marketable ooonpation, 
ow gainful or honored soever, can his soul find content and 
home : only in some far purer and higher region of Activity ; 
ar which he has yet no name ; which he once fancied to be 
lie Gharch, which at length he discovers to be Poetry. Kor 
) this any transient bopsh wilfulness, but a deep^eated, 
amest, ineradicable longing, the dim purpose of his whole 
iner man. Nevertheless as a transient boyish wilfulness his 
iachers must regard it, and deal with it ; and not till after 
je fiercest contest, and a clear victory, will its true nature be 
scognized. Herein ky the sharpest sting of SchiUet'a ill> 
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fortone; his whole mind is wrenched asunder; He liaa no 
Tallying point in his misery ; he is suffering and toiling for a 
wrong object. ^^A singular miscalculation of Nature/' he 
says, long afterwards, ''had combined my poetical tendencies 
with the place of my birth. Aoy disposition to Poetiy did 
Tiolence to the laws of the Institution where I was educated, 
and contradicted the plan of its founder. For eight years my 
enthusiasm struggled with military discipline ; but the passion 
for Poetry is vehement and fiery as a first love. What disci- 
pline was meant to extinguish, it blew into a flame. To escape 
from arrangements that tortured me, my heart sought refuge 
in the world of ideas, when as yet I was unacquainted with 
the world of realities, from which iron bars excluded me.'' 

Doubtless Schiller's own prudence had already taught him 
that in order to live poetically, it was first requisite to live ; 
that he should and must, as himself expresses it, ''forsake the 
balmy climate of Pindus for the Greenland of a barren and 
dreary science of terms." But the dull work of this Green- 
land once accomplished, he might rationally hope that his task 
was done; that the "leisure gained by superior diligence" 
would be his own, for Poetry, or whatever else he pleased. 
Truly, it was "intolerable and degrading to be hemmed in 
still farther by the caprices of severe and formal pedagogues." 
No wonder that Schiller "brooded gloomily" over his situa- 
tion. But what was to be done? "Many plans he formed 
for deliverance : sometimes he would escape in secret to catch 
a glimpse of the free and busy world, to him forbidden : some- 
times he laid schemes for utterly abandoning a place which 
he abhorred, and trusting to fortune for the rest." But he is 
young, inexperienced, unprovided ; without help or ooonsel : 
there is nothing to be done but endure. 

" Under such corroding and continual vexations," says his 
Biographer, "an ordinary spirit would have sunk at length; 
would have gradually given up its loftier aspirations, and 
sought refuge in vicious indulgence, or at best have sullenly 
harnessed itself into the yoke, and plodded through existence ; 
weary, discontented and broken, ever casting back a hanker^ 
ing look on the dreams of his youths and ever without power 
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to realize them. But Schiller was no ordinary character, and 
did not act like one. Beneath a cold and simple exterior, dig- 
nified with no artificial attractions, and marred in its natiye 
amiableness by the incessant obstruction, the isolation and 
painful destitutions under which he lived, there was concealed 
a burning energy of soul, which no obstruction could extin- 
guish. The hard circumstances of his fortune had prevented 
the natural development of his mind; his faculties had been 
cramped and misdirected ; but they had gathered strength by 
opposition and the habit of self-dependence which it encour- 
aged* His thoughts, unguided by a teacher, had sounded into 
the depths of his own nature and the mysteries of his own 
fate ; his feelings and passions, unshared by any other heart, 
had been driven back upon his own ; where, like the volcanic 
fire that smoulders and fuses in secret, they accumulated till 
their force grew irresistible. 

^' Hitherto Schiller had passed for an unprofitable, a discon- 
tented and a disobedient Boy: but the time was now come 
when the gyves of school-discipline could no longer cripple 
and distort the giant might of his nature : he stood forth as a 
Man, and wrenched asunder his fetters with a force that was 
felt at the extremities of Europe. The publication of the 
Robbers forms an era not only in Schiller's history, but r< the 
literature of the World ; and there seems no doubt that, but 
for so mean a cause as the perverted discipline of the Stutt- 
gard school, we had never seen this tragedy. Schiller com- 
menced it in his nineteenth year ; and the circumstances under 
which it was composed are to be traced in all its parts. 

** Translations of the work soon appeared in almost all the 
languages of Europe,^ and were read in almost all of them 
with a deep interest, compounded of admiration and aversion, 
according to the relative proportions of sensibility and judg- 
ment in the various minds which contemplated the subject 

^ Onr English tnuislstioii, one of the waahiest, was execnted (we hare been 
told) in Edinburgh by a " Lord of Session/' otherwise not nnknown in litera- 
tim; who went to work under deepest concealment, lest erU might be&n 
him. The confidential Deril, now an AngeL who myiterioqalj cmried Urn 
the iirgcfnAieets, is our iDloimanti 
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In Germany, the enthtiBiaaiu wMoh the Bobbers excited irae 
extreme. The young author had burat upon the world like a 
meteor ; and surprise, for a time, suspended the power of oool 
and rational critioism. In the ferment produced by the uni- 
Tersal discussion of this single topic, the poet was magnified 
above his natural dimensions, great as they were : and though 
the general sentence was loudly in his favor, yet he found 
detractors as well as praisers, and both equally beyond the 
limits of moderation. 

''But the tragedy of the Sobben produced for its Author 
some consequences of a kind much more sensible than these. 
We have called it the signal of Schiller's deliverance from 
school-tyranny and military constraint; but its operation in 
this respect was not immediate. At first it seemed to involve 
him more deeply than before. He had finished the original 
sketch of it in 1778 ; but for fear of offence, he kept it secret 
till his medical studies were completed. These, in the mean 
time, he had pursued with sufficient assiduity to merit the 
usual honors. In 1780, he had, in consequence, obtained the 
post of Surgeon to the regiment Au^^, in the WUrtemberg 
army. This advancement enabled him to complete his project, 
—to print the Bobbers at his own expense i not being able to 
find any bookseller that would undertake it. The nature of 
the work, and the universal interest it awakened, drew atten- 
tion to the private circumstances of the Author, whom the 
Bobbers, as well as other pieces of his writing that had found 
their way into the periodical publications of the time, suffi- 
ciently showed to be no common man. Many grave persons 
were offended at the vehement sentiments expressed in the 
Bobbers; and the unquestioned ability with which these ex* 
travagancea were expressed but made the matter worse. To 
Schiller's superiors, above all, such things were inconceivable ; 
lie might perhaps be a very great genius, but was certainly a 
dangerous servant for His Highness, the Grand Duke of Wttr* 
temperg. Officious people mingled themselves in the affairs 
nay the g-jaaiers of the Alps were brought to bear upon it 
The Gfiflons magistrates, it appeared, had seen the book, and 
were mortal^ huffed at their people's being there spoken of^ 
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according to a S^rabian adage, as eommMn highwaymen} Thej 
complained in tlxe Hamburg Correspondent; and a sort of 
jackal, at Ludwigsburg, one Walter, whose name deserves to 
be thos kept in mind, volunteered to plead their cause before 
the Grand Duke. 

'^ Lif ormed of all these circumstances, the Grand Duke ex 
pressed his disapprobation of Schiller's poetical labors in the 
most unequivocal terms. Schiller was at length summoned 
before him ; and it then turned out, that His Highness was 
not only dissatisfied with the moral or political errors of the 
work, but scandalized moreover at its want of literary merit 
In this latter respect he was kind enough to proffer his own 
services. But Schiller seems to have received the proposal 
with no sufi&cient gratitude; and the interview passed with- 
out advantage to either party. It terminated in the Duke's 
commanding Schiller to abide by medical subjects : or at least, 
to beware of writing any more poetry, without submitting it 

to his inspection. 

« • • • • 

<< Various new mortifications awaited Schiller. It was in 
vain that he discharged the humble duties of his station with 
the most strict fidelity, and even, it is said, with superior 
skill : he was a suspected person, and his most innocent ac- 
tions were misconstrued, his slightest faults were visited with 
the full measure of official severity. • • • 

'^ His free spirit shrank at the prospect of wasting its strength 
in strife against the pitiful constraints, the minute and endless 
persecutions of men who knew him not, yet had his for- 
tune in their hands : the idea of dungeons and jailers haunted 
and tortured his mind ; and the means of escaping them, the 

^ The dbnoxioii0 paange has been eaxefnnjr eacpiiiiged from sabieqiiaBl 
editi o ng. It was in the third Scene of the second Act Spl^gelberg, di** 
oomring with Razmaon, obeerreB, " An honest man jron maj form of windla* 
■tzaws; hot to make a rascal you mnat hare grist: beaidee, there ia a nadonal 
genins in it,~a certain rascal-climate, so to speak." In the first Edition 
there waa added/* C^ to l&e GrMonf,/(r tfutoiiee ; ihatUwkaileaUilm Tkitf*B 
AAm»*** The patriot who stood forth, on this occasion, for the hoiior of tha 
Gtfsons, to denjr this weighty charge, and denonnce the crime of making i^ 
not Dogberry or Vezges, but "one of the noble family of Salia.** 
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renunciation of poetiy, the source of aUliiif joy, if likewise ot 
many woes, the radiant guiding-star of his turbid and obscure 
existence, seemed a sentence of death to all that was dignified, 
and delightful, and worth retaining in his character. • • • 

^ With the natural feeling of a young author, he had ventured 
to go in secret, and witness the first representation of his 
Tragedy at Mannheim. His incognito did not conceal him; 
he was put under arrest, during a week, for this offence : and 
as the punishment did not deter him from again transgressing 
in a similar manner, he learned that it was in contemplation 
to try more rigorous measures with him. Dark hints were 
given to him of some exemplary as well as imminent severity : 
and Dalbe^s aid, the sole hope of averting it by quiet means, 
was distant and dubious. Schiller saw himself reduced to 
extremities. Beleaguered with present distresses, and the 
most horrible forebodings, on every side ; roused to the high- 
est pitch of indignation, yet forced to keep silence and wear 
the face of patience, he could endure this maddening constraint 
no longer. He resolved to be free, at whatever risk ; to aban- 
don advantages which he could not buy at such a price ; to 
quit his step-dame home, and go forth, though friendless and 
alone, to seek his fortune in the great market of life. Some 
foreign Duke or Prince was arriving at Stuttgard ; and all the 
people were in movement, witnessing the spectacle of his en- 
trance : SohiUer seized this opportunity of retiring from the 
city, careless whither he went, so he got beyond the reach 
of turnkeys, and Grand Dukes, and commanding officers. It 
was in the month of October, 1782, lus twenty-third year." ^ 

Such were the circumstances under which Schiller rose to 
manhood. We see them permanently influence his character ; 
but there is also a strengtii in himself which on the whole tri- 
umphs over them. The kindly and the unkindly alike lead 
him towards the goaL In childhood, the most unheeded, but 
by fEur the most important era of existence, — as it were, the 
still Creationdays of the whole future man, — he had breathed 
the only wholesome atmosphere, a soft atmosphere of affection 
and joy : the invisible seeds which are one day to ripen into 

F.F Vol 16 ' ^^fSMUr.v^l. 
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dear Denrntnaaa, and all humane Yirtuey are happily sown in 
hinu Kot till he haa gathered force tor teabtance^ doea the 
tune of eontradiction, of being '< purified hy anffieringi^ amir«b 
For this contradiction too we hare to thank thoae Stnttgiod 
Schoolmasters and their purblind Doke. Had the ayalem 
thej followed been a milder, more xeaaonaUe one^ we should 
not indeed hare altogether lost our Poet» for the Poetry lay 
in his inmost soul, and could not remain unuttered; bat we 
might well hare found him under a tax inferior character: not 
dependent on himself and truth, but dependent on the world 
and its gifts; not standing on a native, CTerlasting basiSi but 
on an aoeidental, transient one. 

In Schiller himself as manifested in these emergencies, we 
already trace the chief features which distingnish him through 
life. A tenderness, a sensitiTB delicacy^ aggrayated under 
that harsh treatment^ issues in a certain diyness and reserre : 
which, as conjoined moreover with habits of internal and not 
of external aotirity, might in time have worked itself had his 
natural temper been less warm and affectionate, into timorous 
self-Bedusion, dissodality and cTsn positiTe misanthropy. 
Nay generally viewed, there is much in Schiller at this epoch 
that to a eareless observer might have passed for weakness j 
as indeed, for such observers, weakness and fineness of nature 
are easily confounded* One element of strength^ however, 
and the root of all strength, he throughout evinces : he wills 
one thing, and knows what he wills. His mind has apurpoee, 
and still better, a right purpose^ He already loves true spirit* 
ual Beauty with his whole heart and his whole soul ; and for 
the attainment^ for the pursuit of tiiis, is prepared to make 
all saorifioes. As a dim instinct, under vague forms, this aim 
first appears \ gains force with his force, clearness in the oppo* 
sition it must conquer ; and at length declares itself witii a 
peremptory emphasis which will admit of no contradiction. 

As a mere piece of literary history, tkese passages of Sehil- 
ler's life are not without interest: this b a '^persecution for 
oonsoienoe^nke," such as has oftener befallen heresy in Be* 
ligion than heresy in Literature; ablind struggle to extinguish, 
b^ physical violence, the inward celestial light of a human 
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iOttl; and here in regard to Litoratuio^ as in regard to Beligion 
it always is, an ineffectual straggle. DoufatlesSy as religions 
Inqnisitors ha^e often done, those secular Inquisitors meant 
honeetlj in perseenting; and since the matter went well in 
spite of them, their interference with it may be forgiven and 
forgotten. We have dwelt the longer on these proceedings of 
theirs, because they bring us to the grand crisis of Schiller's 
history, and for the first time show us his will decisively 
asserting itself, decisively pronouncing the law whereby hk 
whole fotare life is to be governed. He himself says, he 
'' went empty away ; empty in purse and hope." Yet the mind 
that dwelt in him was still there with its gifts ; and the task 
of his existence now lay undivided before him. He is hence- 
forth a Literary Man ; and need appear in no other character. 
'' All my connections," he could ere long say, ^ are now dis- 
solved* The pnblio is now all to me ; my study, my sovereign, 
my confidant. To the public alone I from this time belong; 
beforo this and no other tribunal will I place myself; this 
alone do J^ reverence and fear. Something m^estie hovers 
before me, as I determine now to wear no other fetters but 
the sentence of the world, to appeal to no other thrcme but the 
soul of man." ^ 

In his subsequent life, with all varieties of outward fortune, 
we find a noble inward unity. That love of Literature, and 
that resolution to abide by it at all hazards, do not forsake 
him. He wanders through the world ; looks at it under many 
phases ; mingles in the joys of soeial life ; is a husband, father ; 
experiences all the common destinies of man; but the same 
''radiant gnidingnstar " which, often obscured, had led him 
safe through the perplexities of his youth, now shines on him 
with unwavering light. In all relations and conditions Schil- 
ler ie blameless, amiable; he is even little tempted to err. 
That high purpose after spiritual perfection, which with him 
was a love of Poetry, and an unwearied active love, is itself, 
when pure and supreme, the necessary parent of good conduct, 
aa of noble feeling. With all men it should be pure and su- 
preme^ for in one or the other shape it is the true end of man's 

1 Ft8£M0 to tht 7%aHa. 
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life. Neither in any man is it erer whdHj ofalitented; with 
tlie mosty howeTer, it lenuuns a pasaiTe aentimenft^ an idle 
wish. And even with the small naidiie ot many in whom it 
attains some measure of actiTitj, who would be Poets in act 
or word, how seldom is it the sineore and >>igl*<Mt pmpose^ how 
seldom iM*iniTftii with Tolgar «mlMti/Mi^ and low, mere earthly 
aims, which distort or nttedy perrert its manif estations ! 
With Schiller, again, it was the one thing needful; the first 
dnty, for whidi all other doties worked together, onder which 
an other duties qnietl j piospered, as under their ri^tful soy* 
ereign. Worldly preferments fame itself he did not coTet: 
yet of fame he reaps the most plenteoos harvest; and of 
worldly goods what little he wanted is in the end made sue 
to him. His mild, honest character eTerywhere gains him 
friends: that upright, peaceful, simple life is honorable in 
the eyes of all ; and they who know him the best love him the 
most. 

Perhaps among all the dicumstanoes of Schiller's literaiy 
lif e, there was none so important for him as his connection 
with Goethe. To use our old figure, we mig^t say, that if 
Schiller was a Priest^ then was Goethe the Bishop from whom 
he first acquired dear spiritual ligjh^ by whose bands he was 
ordained to the priesthood. l%eir friendship has been much 
celebrated, and deserved to be so: it is a pure relation; un- 
happily too rare in Literature; where if a Swift and Pope 
can even found an imperious Boumviiate, on little more than 
mntually tolerated pride, and part the spoils for some time 
without quarrelling, it is thought a credit. Seldom do men 
combine so steadily and warmly for snch purposes, which 
when weighed in the economic balance are but gossamer. It 
appears also that preliminary difficulties stood in the way; 
prepossessions of some strength had to be conquered on both 
sides. For a number of years, the two, l^ accident or choice, 
never met, and their first interview scarcely promised any 
permanent approximation. '^On the whole," says Schiller, 
''this personal meeting has not at all diminished the idea, 
great as it was, which I had previously formed of Goethe; 
but I doubt whether we shall ever come into dose oommniu- 
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eadon with each other. Much that still interests me has 
already had its epoch with him. His whole nature is, from 
its yery origin, otherwise constructed than mine; his world 
is not my world ; our modes of conceiving things appear to 
be essentially different. From such a combination no secure 
substantial intimacy can result." 

Nevertheless, in spite of far graver prejudices on the part 
of Goethe, — to say nothing of the poor jealousies which in 
another man so circumstanced would openly or secretly have 
been at work, — a secure substantial intimacy did result; 
manifesting itself by continual good offices, and interrupted 
only by death. If we regard tlie relative situation of the 
parties, and their conduct in this matter, we must recognize 
in both of them no little social virtue ; at all events, a deep 
disinterested love of worth. In the case of Groethe, more 
especially, who, as the elder and every-way greater of the two, 
has little to expect in comparison with what he gives, this 
friendly union, had we space to explain its nature and prog- 
ress, would give new proof that) as poor Jung Stilling also 
experienced, ''the man's hearty which few know, is as true 
and noble as his genius, which all know.'' 

By Goethe^ and this even before the date of their friend- 
ship, Schiller's outward interests had been essentially pro- 
moted: he was introduced, under that sanction, into the 
service of Weimar, to an academic office, to a pension; his 
whole way was made smooth for him. In spiritual matters, 
this help, or rather let us say cooperation, for it came not in 
the shape of help, but of reciprocal service, was of still more 
lasting consequence. By the side of his friend, Schiller rises 
into the higphest regions of Art he ever reached ; and in all 
worthy things is sure of sympathy, of one wise judgment 
amid a crowd of imwise ones, of one helpful hand amid many 
hostile. Thus outwardly and inwardly assisted and confirmed, 
he henceforth goes on his way with new steadfastness, turn- 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left ; and while days 
are given him, devotes them wholly to his best duty. It is 
rare that one man can do so much for another, can perma- 
nently benefit another; so mournfully, in giving and receive 
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fw^ as in mtmt chantihlft affa eti nnB smd finar moveBents of 
oar natnie, are we ail heid m faj tliat pahiy rmtdtj, whiA, 
mder vqwitaUa names, nsmps, on both sidea» a soveraisni^ 
it has DO daim to. Xay many tamesy when our friend would 
honssUy lielp qb, and stziTes to do it^ yet win he never bring 
li tiw»<M>lf to nndezstand what we really need, and so to forwazd 
es OD our own psth ; bat insisti more simply on our taking 
Ills paib, and leaves ns as ineonigible becanse we will not and 
canncyfe. Thns men are solitaiy among each otber ; no one 
will belp his nei^^ibor; each has even to assume a defensive 
^^^ tf^MiJA lest his neighbor hinder him ! 

Of Sdiiller's y*>rf*"S entire devotedness to Litsiataie we 
have already spoksn as of his erowning viztae, and the great 
aoaree of his welfare. With what aidor he parsaed this ob- 
ject his whole life, from the earliest stage of it^ had given 
proof: bot the elesrest ptoo^ dearer even than that yaathfnl 
•elf -ejdle, was reserved for his later yeais, when a lingering, 
inoorable direase had laid on him its new and ever^alling 
harden. At no period of Sohiller's history does the nativB 
nobleness of his oharacter appear so deoidedly as now in this 
season of silent imwitoesaed heroism, when the dark enemy 
dwelt within himaelf, nnoonqnerable, yet ever, in all other 
straggles, to be kept at bay. We have medieal evidence that 
daring the last fifteen yean of his life, not a moment eoold 
have been free of pain. Tet he nttors no eomplaint. In this 
^Correspondence with Goethe'' we see him eheerfal, labo> 
riooa ; scarcely speaking of his maladies, and then only historic 
eaUy, in the style of a third party, as it were, oalcolating what 
force and length of days mi^t still remain at his dispoeaL 
Kay bis highest poetical performances, we may say all that 
are troly poetical, belong to this era. If we recolleot how 
many poor valetodinarians, Boosseaos, Oowpers and the like, 
men otherwise of fine endowments, dwindle under the infla* 
ence of nervous disease into pining wretchedness, some into 
madness itself; and then that Schiller, under the like infla- 
ence, wrote some of his deepest speculations, and all his gen* 
nine dramas, from WaUenstein to WUhdm TbU, we ahall the 
better estimate his merit. 
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tt haa been said, that only in Eeligion, or something equiya- 
lent to Religion, oan human nature support itself under such 
trials. But Schiller too had his Religion ; was a Worshipper, 
nay, as we hare often said, a Priest ; and so in his earthly 
sufferings wanted not a heavenly stay. Without some such 
stay his life might well have been intolerable ; stript of the 
Ideal, what remained for him in the Real was but a poor 
matter. Do we talk of his '^ happiness " ? Alas, what is the 
loftiest flight of genius, the finest frenzy that ever for mo- 
ments united Heayen with Earth, to the perennial neyer- 
fsiling joys of a digestiye^pparatus thoroughly eupeptic? 
Has not the turtle-eating man an eternal sunshine of the 
breast? Boes not his Soul-— which, as in some Solayonic 
dialects, means his Stomach — sit forever at its ease, en- 
wrapped in warm condiments, amid spicy odors ; enjoying the 
past, the present and the future ; and only awakening from 
its soft trance to the sober certainty of a still higher bliss 
each meal-time, — three, or even four visions of Heaven in the 
space of one solar day 1 While for the sick man of genius, 
''whose world is of the mind, ideal, internal ; when the mil- 
dew of lingering disease has struck that world, and begun to 
blacken and consume its beauty, what remains but despon- 
dency, and bitterness, and desolate sorrow felt and anticipated 
to the end?" 

''Woe to him," continues this Jeremiah, ''if his will like- 
wise falter, if his lesolution fail, and his spirit bend its neck 
to the yoke of this new enemy I Idleness and a disturbed im- 
agination will gain the mastery of him, and let loose their thou- 
sand fiends to harass him, to torment him into madness. Alas, 
the bondage of Algiers is freedom compared with this of the 
sick man of genius, whose heart has fainted, and sunk beneath 
its load. His clay dwelling is changed into a gloomy prison ; 
every nerve has become an avenue of disgust or anguish, and 
the soul sits within in her melancholy loneliness, a prey to 
the spectres of despair, or stupefied with excess of suffering ; 
doomed as it were to a life-in-death, to a consciousness of 
agoniied existence, without the consciousness of power which 
should accompany it, ^appily death, or entire fatuity at 
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length puts an end to such scenes of ignoble misery, wUehy 
however, ignoble as they are, we onght to view with piiy 
rather than contempt." * 

Yet on the whole, we say, it is ashame for the man of genius 
to complain. Has he not a " light from Heaven " within him^ 
to which the splendor of all earthly thrones and principalities 
is bat darkness? And the head that wears such a crown 
snidges to lie uneasy ? If that same ^ light from Heayen," 
flli ^^^iTig through the falsest media, supported Syrian Simon 
^lifoi^h all weather on his sixty-feet Pillar, or the still more 
wonderful Eremite who walled himself , for life, up to the chin, 
in stone and mortar ; how much more should it do, when shin- 
ing direct, and pure from all intermixture ? Let the modem 
Priest of Wisdom either suffer his small persecutions and 
inflictions, though sickness be of the number, in patience, or 
admit that ancient fanatics and bedlamites were truer worship- 
pers than he. 

A foolish controversy on this subject of Happiness now and 
then occupies some intellectual dinner-party ; speculative gen- 
tlemen we have seen more than once almost forget their wine 
in arguing whether Happiness was the chief end of man. The 
most cry out, with Pope : ^ Happiness, our being's end and 
aim ; " and ask whether it is even conceivable that we should 
follow any other. How comes it, then, cry the Opposition, 
that the gross are happier than the refined ; that even though 
we know them to be happier, we would not change places with 
them ? Is it not written, Increase of knowledge is increase of 
sorrow? And yet also written, in characters still more in- 
effaceable. Pursue knowledge, attain dear vision, as the begin- 
ning of all good ? Were your doctrine right, for what should 
we struggle with our whole mighty for what pray to Heaven, 
if not that the ^' malady of thought'' might be utterly stifled 
within us, and a power of digestion and secretion, to which 
that of the tiger were trifling, be imparted instead thereof ? 
Whereupon the others deny that thought is a malady; that 
increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow ; that Aldermen 
have a sunnier life than Aristotle's, though the Stagyrite hxat 

> Lift ofSMler, p. 89. 
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self died exclaiming, Fcsde rwundum intravij anxius vioDiy per^ 
turbcOiu morior; &c. &c. : and thos the argument circulates, 
and the bottles stand stilL 

So far as that Happiness-question concerns the symposia of 
speculative gentlemen, — the rather as it reallj is a good en- 
during hacklog whereon to chop logic, for those so minded, — 
we with great willingness leave it resting on its own bottom. 
But there are earnest natures for whom Truth is no plaything, 
but the stafiE of life ; men whom the '^ solid reality of things " 
will not cany forward; who, when the "inward voice" is 
tilent in them, are powerless, nor will the loud huzzaing of 
millions supply the want of it. To these men, seeking anx- 
iously for guidance ; feeling that did they once clearly see the 
right, they would follow it cheerfully to weal or to woe, com- 
paratively careless which ; to these men the question, what is 
the proper aim of man, has a deep and awful interest. 

For the sake of such, it may be remarked that the origin of 
this argument, like that of every other argument under the 
sun, lies in the confusion of language. If Happiness mean 
Welfare, there is no doubt but all men should and must pursue 
their Welfare, that is to say, pursue what is worthy of their 
pursuit. But if, on the other hand, Happiness mean, as for 
most men it does, " agreeable sensations," Enjoyment refined 
or not, then must we observe that there is o, doubt ; or rather 
that there is a certainty the other way. Strictly considered, 
this truth, that man has in him something higher than a Love 
of Pleasure, take Pleasure in what sense you will, has been 
the text of all true Teachers and Preachers, since the begin- 
ning of the world ; and in one or another dialect, we may hope, 
will continue to be preached and taught till the world end. 
Neither is our own day without its assertors thereof : what, 
for example, does the astonished reader make of this little 
sentence from Schiller's Esthetic Letters ? It is on that old 
question, the " improvement of the species ; " which, however, 
is handled here in a very new manner : — 

"The first acquisitions, then, which men gathered in the 
Kingdom of Spirit were Anxiety and Fear; both, it is true, 
products of Beason, not of Sense ; but of a Beason that mis- 
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t.<^<=>lK. its objeot, and mistook its mode of ai^icatioa. Fmits 

c> C -t-luLB B&me tree ace all yowt H^pinesB-SjBtems {GUicka^ig- 

/£. ^ ■^^-m^ytto"^'), "Whether they havB for object the passuig day, or 

X.'k^-^^ -^bola of li fe , or what randers them no wMt more vener^ 

w.lj>X^r *^ whola of Eternity. A btnmdleM dtmtioa of Being 

SB.K&^3. "^eltbeuig {X>aM.aytu vtid Wohiaeyaa) simply for Being and 

"VV«ll-*>"™«'» sake, is an Ideal belonging to Appetite alone, and 

.^^t^iM^ii only the rtru^gi, ^f ^^j^ AT^imaliam (Thierhmt), long- 

to be mfinito, gives rise to. Thna without gaining any- 

»g lot hi* Manhood, he, by this fiist effort of Beason, loeei 

**^^ iuoitatioa of the Animal; and hae now only the 

* Ito "^'*"*'"'7 of miasing tiie Pnwent in an effort 

TW tT* **** iMatance, and whereby stUl, in the whole honnd- 

'The'.Sr'' ^°***^8 1>«* *^ Pment U sought for." » 

Tto^'^rtAat^ i#tt«», in which this and many far deeper 

^iia«e" come into view, will one day deserve a long du^jiter fa> 

*****"~^ ^'- ASeaowhile we oannot bot lemaik, as a cnrioos 

•yP~^ °* thia time, that the pnimit of merely sensuona 

good, of personal Pleaeure, in one shape or other, shonld be 

^ TUUTer»aUy admitted formula of man's whole duty. Onoe, 

Sti^ W^ hia Zeno} and if the herd of mankind have at 

"OOQ. the alavei of Desire, drudging anxiously for their 

""*? P****«B©, or filling themselves with swine's husks, — 

^^^. '***ti»eB were not wanting who, at least in theory, aa- 

, ^^ ^eir kind a higher vooation than this ; deolaring, 

^ ,, ^ould, that man's soul was no dead Balance for " mo- 

1^^^*? "Way hither and thither, bat a living, divine Sool^ 

Virtno *? f^ee, whose birthright it was to be the servant of 

out Cm ^^^^'^^^•f Godf «id in such service to be blessed with- 

h,^- ** »owanL Nowadays, however, matters are, on all 

to^ji' '**"**«ed far more prudently. The choice of Hercoles 

M^n _r**^ **ooaaion much difficult, in these times, to any young 

inj^^j^ **l«at. On the one hand, — by a path which is steep» 

t*ta^]t*h^ ■ttoothed by much travelling, and kept in ocntstant 

f^rtogm^-^ °*any a moral Uaoadam, — smokes (in patent cale- 

^^ ^ I^nner of ionnmerable coorses ; on the other, by a 

^^'^ P*th, throi^h avenues of very mixed ohaneto^ 
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£rowxi8 in the distance a grim Gallows, probably with ^im- 
proYed drop." Thus is Utility the only Grod of these days ; 
and our honest Benthamites are but a small Proyinoial Synod 
of that boundless Communion. Without gift of piophecy we 
may predict^ that the straggling bush-fire which is kept up 
here and there against that body of well-intentioned men, must 
one day become a universal battle; and the grand question, 
Mind verstts Matter, be again under new forms judged of and 
decided. — But we wander too fax from our task ; to which, 
therefore, nothing doubtful of a prosperous issue in due time 
to that Utilitarian struggle, we hasten to return. 

In forming for ourselyes some picture of Schiller as a man, 
of what may be called his moral character, perhaps the very 
perfection of his manner of existence tends to diminish our 
estimate of ite merits. What he aimed at he has attained in a 
singular degree. His life, at least from the period of manhood, 
is still, unrufied ; of clear, eyen course. The completeness of 
the yictory hides from us the magnitude of the struggle. On 
the whole, however, we may admit, that his character was not 
so much a great character as a holy one. We have often 
named him a Priest ; and this title, with the quiet loftiness, 
the pure, secluded, only internal, yet still heavenly worth that 
should belong to it, perhaps best describes him. One high 
enthusiasm takes possession of his whole nature. Herein lies 
his strength, as well as the task he has to do ; for this he lived, 
and we may say also he died for it. In his life we see not that 
the social affections played any deep part. As a son, husband^ 
father, friend, he is ever kindly, honest, amiable ; but rarely, 
if at all, do outward things stimulate him into what can be 
called passion. Of the wild loves and lamentations, and all 
the fierce ardor that distinguish, for instance, his Scottish con- 
temporary Bums, there is scarcely any trace here. In fact, it 
was towsurds the Ideal, not towards the Actual, that Schiller's 
faith and hope was directed. His highest happiness lay not in 
outward honor, pleasure, social recreation, perhaps not even in 
friendly affection, such as the world could show it ; but in the 
realm of Poetry, a city of the mind, where, for him, all thai 
was true and soUe had foundation. His habits, accordingly^ 
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, x^.^*' from dissocial, were solitary; his chief bodnM 
„ .^^^^^ pleasure lay in silent meditation. 
.^^ ^intolerance of interruptions^" we are told, at an ettly 
^r^^ of lug life^ "first put him on the plan of studying by 
-^ y ^"^ alluring, but pernicious practice, which began at 
*7^®^^i^ and was never afterwards given up. His recrea- 
^ ^ "Kathed a similar spirit : he loved to be moch alone, 
aaa strongly moved. The banks of the Elbe were the favorite 
xesoTt of his mornings: here, wandering in solitude, amid 
groYQs and lawns, and green and beautiful places, he abandoned 
v^ laind to delicious musings ; or meditated on the cares and 
^^^^ea which had lately been employing, and were again soon 
to employ him. At times he might be seen floating on the 
nver, in ^ gondola, feasting himself with the loveliness of earth 
and sky. He delighted most to be there when tempests were 
abroad ; his unquiet spirit found a solace in the expression of 
its own unrest on the face of Nature ; danger lent a charm to 
his situation ; he felt in harmony with tiie scene, when the 
rack was sweeping stormfully across the heavens, and the for- 
ests were sounding in the breeze, and the river was rolling ita 
chafed waters into wild eddying heaps." 

''During summer," it is mentioned at a subsequent date^ 
^^ his place of study was in a garden, which he at length pur- 
chased, in the suburbs of Jena, not far from the Weselhofts* 
house, where, at that time, was the office of the AUgemeins 
Litteraturxettung. Beckoning from the market-place of Jena^ it 
lies on the southwest border of the town, between the Engel- 
gatter and the Neuthor, in a hollow defile, through which a 
part of the Leutrabach flows round the city. On the top of 
the acclivity, from which there is a beautiful prospect into the 
valley of the Saale, and the fir mountains of the neighboring 
forest, Schiller built himself a small house, with a single 
chamber. It was his favorite abode during hours of compo- 
sition; a great part of the works he then wrote were written 
here. In winter he likewise dwelt apart from the tumult of 

men ; in the Griesbachs' house, on the outside of the city 

trendi. On sitting down to his desk at nighty he was wont to 
keep BOSM strong coffee, or wine-chocolate, bat more frequent^ 
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a flaak of old Bhenish or Champagne, standing by Mm, that he 
might from time to time repair the exhaustion of natore. 
Often the neighbors nsed to hear him earnestly declaiming in 
the silence of the night ; and whoever had an opportunity of 
watching him on such occasions, — a thing very easy to be 
done, from the heights lying opposite his little garden-house, 
on the other side of the dale, ** might see him now speaJdng 
aloud, and walking swiftly to and fro in his chamber, then 
suddenly throwing himself down into his chair, and writing ; 
and drinking the while, sometimes more than once, from the 
glass standing near him. Li winter he was to be found at his 
desk till four, or even five o'clock, in the morning ; in summer 
till towards three. He then went to bed, from which he sel- 
dom rose till nine or ten." 

And again: ''At Weimar his present way of life was like his 
former one at Jena: his business was to study and compose; 
his recieations were in the circle of his family, where he could 
abandon himself to affections grave or trifling, and in frank 
cheerful intercourse with a fe^ friends. Of the latter he had 
lately formed a social club, the meetings of which afforded him 
a regular and innocent amusement. He still loved solitary 
walks : in the Park at Weimar he might frequently be seen, 
wandering among the groves and remote avenues, with a note- 
book in his hand ; now loitering slowly along, now standing 
still, now moving rapidly on : if any one appeared in sight, he 
would dart into another alley, that his dream might not be 
broken. One of his favorite resorts, we are told, was the 
thickly overshadowed rocky path which leads to the Eomisehe 
MauSf a pleasure-house of the Duke's, built under the direction 
of Ooethe. There he would often sit in the gloom of the 
crags overgrown with cypresses and boxwood ; shady thickets 
before him ; not far from the murmur of a little brook, which 
there gushes in a smooth slaty channel, and where some 
verses of Goethe are cut upon a brown plate of stone and fixed 
in the rock." * 

Such retirement alike from the tumults and the pleasures of 
busy men, though it seems to diminish the merit of virtuous 
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conduct in Schiller, is itself, as hinted above, the beet proof of 

his yirtue. No man is bom without ambitious voridlj diw 

sires - and for no man, especially for no man like Schiiler, 

can the yiotory over them be too complete. His duty lay in 

that mode of life ; and he had both discovered his duty, and 

addressed himself with his whole might to perform it Nor 

was it in estrangement from men's interests that this sedusion 

originated; but rather in deeper coneem for these. From 

many indications, we can perceive that to Schiller the task of 

the Poet appeared of far weightier import to mankind, in these 

times, *'h^'^ that of any other man whatever. It seemed to 

him that he was '' casting his bread upon the waters, and 

would f^^fj it after many days ; '^ that when the noise of all 

conquerors, and demagogues, and political reformers had quite 

died away, some tone of heavenly wisdom that had dwelt even 

in >»iTn might still linger among man, and be acknowledged as 

heavenly and priceless, whether as hic«>r not ; whereby, tiiough 

dead, he would yet speak, and his spirit would live throughout 

all generations, when the syllables that once formed his name 

had passed into forgetfulness forever. We are told,- '< he was 

in the highest degree philanthropic and humane: and often 

said that he had no deeper wish than to know all men happy.'' 

What was still more, he strove, in his public and private oa- 

pacity, to do his utmost for that eniL Honest, merciful, dia» 

interested he is at all times found : and for the great duly laid 

on him no man was ever more unweariedly ardent. It was his 

evening song and his morning prayer. He lived for it ; and 

he died for it ; ** sacrificing," in the words of Goethe, ** hia Life 

itself to this Delineating of Life." 

In collision with his fellow-men, for with him as with others 
this also was a part of his relation to society, we find him no 
less noble than in friendly union with them. He mingles in 
none of the controversies of the time ; or only like a god in the 
battles of men. In his conduct towards inferiors, even ill- 
intentioned and mean inferiors, there is everywhere a true, 
dignified, patrician spirit. Ever witnessing, and inwardly 
lAinenting, the baseness of vulgar Literature in his day, he 
•nakes no clamorous attacks on it { alludes to it only from 
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: as in Milton's writings, bo in his, few of Lib contempo- 
raries are named, or hinted at i it was not with men^ but with 
things thathe had a warfare. The Review of Burger^ so often 
dasfsanted on, was doubtless highly afflioting to that down- 
Inoken, unhappy poet; but no hostility to Burger, only love 
and reneiation for the Art he prof essed* is to be discerned in 
it. With Btirger, or with any other mortal, he had no quarrel : 
the favor of the public, which he himself enjoyed in the high- 
est measure, he esteemed at no high value. '^The Artist/' 
said he in a noUa passage, already known to English readers, 
'^ the Artist, it is true, is the son of his time ; but pity for him 
if he is its pupil, or even its favorite I Let some beneficent 
divinity snateh him, when a suckling, from the breast of his 
mother, and nurse him with the milk of a better time ; that he 
may ripen to his full stature beneath a distant Grecian s)^. 
And having grown to manhood, let him returUf a foreign shape, 
into his century ; not, however, to delight it by his presence, 
but dreadful like the son of Agamemnon, to purify it I '' On 
the whole, Bohiller has no trace of vanity ; scarcely of pride, 
even in its best sense, for the modest self-consciousness, whioh 
charaoterixes genius, is with him rather implied than ope^ly 
expressed. He has no hatred ; no anger, save against Falsehood 
and Baseness, where it may be called a holy anger* Fre- 
sumptuooB triviality stood bared in his keen glance ; but his 
look is tbe noUe scowl that curls the lip of an Apollo, when, 
pierced with sun-arrows, the serpent expires before him. In 
a word, we can say of Schiller, what can be said only of few 
in any country or time : He was a high ministering servant at 
Truth's altar; and bore him worthily of the ofSce he held. 
Let this, and that it was even in our a^, be forever remem* 
bared to hia praise. 

Schiller's intellectual character has, as indeed is always 
the case, an accurate conformity with his moral one. Here 
too he is simple in his excellence; lofty rather than ea^an- 
sive or varied; pure, divinely ardent rather than great. A 
noUe sensibility, the truest sympathy with Nature, in all 
forms, animates him ; yet scarcely any creative gift altogether 
cpmnittisnraiie with this. If to his mind's eye all forms of 
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for eveiy the poorest aspect of Nature, especially of living 
Natore, is a type and manifestation of the invisible spirit that 
works in Nature. There is properly no object trivial or in- 
significant : but every finite thing, could we look well, is as 
a window, through which solemn vistas are opened into In- 
finitude itself. But neither as a Poet nor as a Thinker, 
neither in delineation nor in exposition and discussion, does 
Schiller more than glance at such objects. For the most 
part^ the Common is to him still the Common; or is ideal- 
, ized, rather as it were by mechanical art than by inspiration : 
not by deeper poetic or philosophic inspection, disclosing new 
beauty in its every-day features, but rather by deducting 
these, by casting them aside, and dwelling on what brighter 
features may remain in it. 

Herein Schiller, as indeed he himself was modestly aware, 
differs essentially from most great poets; and from none 
more than from his great contemporary, Goethe. Such in- 
tellectual pre-eminence as this, valuable though it be, is the 
easiest and the least valuable ; a pre-eminence whidi, indeed, 
captivates the general eye, but may, after all, have little in- 
trinsic grandeur. Less in rising into lofty abstractions lies 
the difficulty, than in seeing well and lovingly the complexi- 
ties of what is at hand. He is wise who can instruct us and 
assist us in the business of daily virtuous living; he who 
trains us to see old truth under Academic formularies may be 
wise or not, as it chances; but we love to see Wisdom in 
unpretending forms, to recognize her royal features under 
week-day vesture.— There may be more true spiritual force 
in a Proverb than in a Philosophical System. A King in the 
midst of his body-guards, with all his trumpets, war-horses 
and gilt standard-bearers, will look great though he be little ; 
but only some Boman Carus can give audience to satrap- 
ambassadors, while seated on the ground, with a woollen cap, 
and supping on boiled peas, like a common soldier. 

In all Schiller's earlier writings, nay more or less in the 
whole of his writings, this aristocratic fastidiousness, this 
comparatively barren elevation, appears as a leading charac- 
teristic. In speculation he is either altogether abstract and 
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gyitirnitttfay or ha dveDs on dd e oa fw tta onil]^ noMe AmeB; 
neTBT loddng mbroad, oTer tho many^iolond stream of li£^ 
to ehiddita and ennoble it; or only looking on it» ao to 
speak, from a ooUege window. The phikisophj even of his 
Histories^ for example, f oanda itself maini j on the perfeeti* 
MliJj of man, the effect of eonstitntions|y of religions, and 
other audi hic^ pmely smentifift ohjeeta. In his Fbetrj 
we have a ■<w>ilay manifeetation. The interest tmna cm 
pieseribed, oldestaUiahed matters ; fommnn love^nania, paa^ 
siooate grasinessy enthnsiasm for liberty and the like. Thia 
even in Ihm Karia§ ; a work of what may he eaUed hia 
transition^nriod, the toming-point between hia eadier and 
his later period, where etin we find Posa, the &vorite heto, 
^towering aloft^ farehining, dear, and also oold and vaeant, 
as a sea-heaean." Inafkeryeaia,Sehiller himself saw well that 
the grcistflit lay not here. WitiJi unwearied effort he strore 
to lower and to widen his sphere; and not without sooeess, aa 
many of his Poems testify; for ezample, the Lied der CH^ek^ 
(Song of the Bell), every way a noble composition ; and, in a 
still higher degree, the tragedy of WOMm 2U2,ihe last^and, 
so far as spirit and style are coneemed, the beat of all hia 
dramas. 

Closely connected with this imperfection, both ae caoae 
and as consequence, is Schiller's M«gfflty want of Humor* 
Htunor is properly the exponent of low things ; that whiok 
first renders them poetical to the mind. The man of Bbunor 
sees common life, even mean life, nnder the new light of sport- 
fulness and love ; whatsTcr has existenee has a charm fi^ hiou 
Hnmor has justly been regarded as the finest perfection of 
poetic genius. He who wants it, be his other gifts what they 
may, has only half a mind ; an eye for what is above him, nofe 
for what is about him or below him. Now, among all writers oC 
any real poetic genius, we cannot recollect one who, in this re- 
spect, exhibits such totsl deficiency as Schillar. In his whole 
writings there is scarcdy any vestige of it^ scarody any attenq»t 
that way. His nature was without Humor ; and he had too 
true a feeling to adopt any counterfeit in its stead. Thns no 
drolleiy or caricature, still less any baixen mockery, whieh* 
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in Iflie ktrndred eases aie all that we find passing current as 
Humor, disoover themselres in Schiller. His works are full of 
labored earnestness ; he is the grayest of all writers. Borne 
of his oritieal discussions, especially in the JBathsHsehe Brief e, 
where he designates the ultimate height of a man's culture 
by the title SpieUrieb (literallyi Sport-impulse), prore that he 
knew what Humor was, and how essential ; as indeed, to his 
intellect, all forms of excellence, eyen the most alien to his 
own, were painted with a wonderful fidelity. Neyertheless, 
he himself attains not that height which he saw so clearly ; 
to the last the SpieUrieb could be little more than a theory 
with him. With the single exception of WaUensUi'nfi Lager, 
where too, the Humor, if it be such, is not deep, his other 
attempts at mirth, fortunately yery few, are of the heayiest. 
A rigid intensity, a serious enthusiastic ardor, majesty rather 
than grace, still more than lightness or sportf ulness, charac- 
terizes him. Wit he had, such wit as keen intellectual insight 
can giye ; yet eyen of this no large endowment. Perhaps he 
was too honest, too sincere, for the exercise of wit ; too in- 
tent on the deeper relations of things to note their more tran- 
sient collisions. Besides, he dealt in Affirmation, and not in 
Negation ; in which last^ it has been said, the material of wit 
chiefly lies. 

These obseryations are to point out for us the special de- 
partment and limits of Schiller's excellence; nowise to call 
in question its reality. Of his noble sense for Truth both 
in speculation and in action ; of his deep genial insight into 
Nature ; and the liying harmony in which he renders back 
what is highest and grandest in Nature, no reader of his 
works need be reminded. In whateyer belongs to the pa- 
thetic, the heroic, the tragically eleyating, Schiller is at home ; 
a master; nay, perhaps the greatest of all late poets. To the 
assiduous student, moreoyer, much else that lay in Schiller, 
but was neyer worked into shape, will become partially yis- 
ible : deep, inexhaustible mines of thought and feeling ; a 
whole world of gifts, the finest produce of which was but 
bepnning to be realized. To his high-minded, unwearied 
efforts what was impossible, had length of years been granted 
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idm I There is a tone in some of his later pieces, which hare 
and there breathes of the very highest region of Art Nor 
are the natural or accidental defects we have noticed in his 
genioSy even as it stands, such as to ezdude him from the 
rank of great Poets. Poets whom the whole world reckons 
great have, more than once, exhibited the like. Milton, for 
example, shares most of them with him : like Schiller, he 
dwells, with fall power, only in the high and earnest ; in all 
other provinces exhibiting a certain inaptitude, an elephantine 
unpliancy : he too has little Humor ; his coarse inyective has 
in it contemptuous emphasis enough, yet scarcely any grace- 
ful sport. Indeed, on the positive side also, these two wor- 
thies are not without a resemblance. Under far other circum- 
stances, with less massiveness and vehement strength of soul, 
there is in Schiller the same intensity ; the same concentrar 
tion, and towards similar objects, towuds whatever is Sublime 
in Nature and in Art ; which sublimities they both, each in 
his several way, worship with undivided heart. There is not 
in Schiller's nature the same rich complexity of rhythm as in 
Milton's, with its depths of linked sweetness ; yet in Schiller 
too there is something of the same pure swelling force, some 
tone which, like Milton's, is deep, majestic, solemn. 

It was as a Dramatic Author that Schiller distinguished 
himself to the world : yet often we feel as if chance rather 
than a natural tendency had led him into this province ; as 
if his talent were essentially, in a certain style, lyrical, per- 
haps even epic, rather than dramatic. He dwelt within him- 
self, and could not without effort, and then only within a 
certain range, body forth other forms of being. Nay much 
of what is called his poetry, seems to us, as hinted above, 
oratorical rather than poetical ; his first bias might have led 
him to be a speaker rather than a singer. Nevertheless, a 
pure fire dwelt deep in his soul ; and only in Poetry, of one 
or the other sort, could this find utterance. The rest of his 
nature, at the same time, has a certain prosaic rigor ; so that 
not without strenuous and complex endeavors, long persisted 
in, could its poetic quality evolve itself. Quite pure, and as 
the all-sovereign element^ it perhaps never did evolve itself; 
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and among sudi complex endeayors, a small accident might 
influence large portions of its coarse. 

Of Schiller^B honest undivided zeal in this great problem 
of seU-cultiTation, we hare often spoken. What progress he 
had made, and in spite of what difficulties, appears if we con- 
trast his earlier compositions with those of his later years. 
A few specimens of both sorts we shall here present. By 
this means, too, such of our readers as are unacquainted with 
Schiller may gain some clearer notion of his poetic individu- 
ality than any description of ours could give. We shall take 
the Bobben, as his first performance, what he himself calls 
<< a monster produced by the unnatural union of (3enius with 
Thraldom ; '' the fierce fuliginous fire that bums in that sin- 
gular piece will still be discernible in separated passages. 
The following Scene, even in the yeasty vehicle of our comp 
mon English version, has not wanted its admirers ; it is the 
Second of the Third Act : — 

Country on the Danube. 

THB BOBBEB8. 

Camped on a Heighif under IVees : the Horeee cure grating on the 

HiU farther down. 

Moor. I can no farther [ihrowe hime^f <fn the ground]. My 
limbs aohe as if ground in pieces. My tongne parched as a potsherd. 
[SduoeiUer gUdee away M ftperoe t cei.] I would ask you to fetch me 
a handM of water from the stream \ bat ye all are wearied to death. 

SCHWABZ. And the wine too is all down there, in our jacks. 

Moon. See how lovely the harvest looks I The trees almost break- 
ing under their load. The vine full of hope^ 

Grdoi . It is a plentiful year. 

Moor. Think'st thou T — And so one toQ in the world will be repaid. 
One t — Tet overnight there may oome a haUstorm, and shatter it all to 
ruin. 

SoHWARZ. Possible enough. It might all be ruined two hours 
before reaping. 

Moob. Ay, BO say I. It will all be ruined. Why should man pros- 
per in what he has from the Ant, when he fails in what makes him like 
the Qodsf — Or is this the true aim of his Deetinyf 

Schwabs. I know it not. 
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MooB. TluNi hftst flftid well; and done still better, if tfaoa im 
triedst to know it I — Brother, — I hsve looked ai men, at their ineoot 
aiudetiee and giant projects — their godlike acfaemea and mooae-like 
ooeapatioDey their wondrona raea-nmning after Happinen ; — he tniitiag 
to the gallop of his honse, — he to the nose of his ass, — a third to bis 
own legs; this whirling lottery of life, in which so many a ereatore 
stakes his innocence, and — his Heaven I aU trying for a priae, and — 
blanks are the whole drawing, — there was not a priie in the batch. It 
is a drama. Brother, to bring tears into thy eyes, if it tickle thy midriff 
to laoghter. 

Schwabs. How glorioosly the eon is setting yondiir 1 

Moor [iMifwiftemno]. So dies a Hero I To be wocshipped I 

Gbimm. It seems to move thee. 

MoOB. When I was a lad — it was my darling thought to live so, to 
die to^^lwUh migpn$9ed paik\. It was a lad'a thought! 

Gbdoc I hope so, tmly. 

Moon [draws hi$ hat down on hit faee]» There was a time — LeaTe 
me alone, comrades. 

SoHWABZ. Moor I Moor ! What, Devil f — How his color goes 1 

Gbimm. Ha I What ails him f Is he illf 

MooB. There was a time when I could not sleep, if my evening 
prayer had been forgotten — 

Gbimx. Art thou going erased f Will Moor let such milksop An- 
cles tutor him T 

MooB [lays his head tm QrimnCs ftreosf]. Brother I Brother I 

Gbimm. Come! don't be a child, — I beg — 

Moor. Were laehildl — Oh, werelone! 

Gbimm. Poohl pooh! 

SoHWABZ. Cheer up. Look at the brave laadseape, — the line 
evening. 

MooB. Tes, Friends, this world Is all so lovely. 

SoHWABZ. There now— that's right 

MooB. This Earth so glorious. 

Gbimm. Right, — right— that is it. 

MooB [nnJbifi^ hatk]. And I so hideous in this lovely world, and I a 
monster in this glorious Earth. 

Gbimm. Out on it! 

MooB. My innocence I My innocence ! — See, all things ave gona 
forth to bask in the peaceful beam of the Spring: why most I alone in- 
hale the torments of Hell out of the Joys of Heaven t —that all should 
be so happy, all so married together by the spirit of peace! — Tha 
whole world <mt fiunily, its Father above — that Father not mim / — I 
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alone lh« oasUwaj, -^I alone itraok oat horn the company of the just | 
— for me no child to liap my name, — never for me the langoiahlng look 
of one whom I love, — nevefy never, the embracing of a boeom-friend 
[drnthmg mldfy tadb]. Enoiroled with morderen, — aflfpenta hiaaing 
ronnd me, — roahzng down to the gulf of perdition on the eddying tor- 
rent of wiokadnaaai -^ amid the flowera of the glad worldy e howling 
Abeddonl 

Schwabs [to Mfwt]. Howwthiaf I never aaw hhn ao. 

MoOB [foUhprneimg §arraw]. Oh, that I might return into ay moth- 
er'a womb, —that I might be bom a beggar I — Nol I durst not pray, 

Heaven, to be as one of theae day-laborera — Oh, I would toil till the 
blood laa down my temples to buy myself the pleasure gf one noontide 
sleep, — the bleasedneea of a single tearl 

Gbdoc [to ^ rest]. Patience, a moment. The fit is passing. 

MoOB. There isos a tune, too, when I could weep — O ye days 
of peace, then caalle of my ftther, ye gieen lovely valleyat O all ye 
Elyaian aoaoea of my childhoodl will ye never come agab, never with 
your balmy aighing eodray boning boaomt Mourn with mcy Natnrsl 
they will never tone again, never cod my homing boaom with their 
balmy sighing. They aiegonel ganei and willnotietoml 

Or take that atiU wilder monologae of Moor's on the old 
sttbjeot of soioide ; in the midiughLt Foreat^ among the aleep- 
ing Bobbera:** 

fleliysasidtttsMe, amd wMt tip m^l dowm m dttp ik(m§kt 

Who shall warrant me t — 'T is all so dark, — perplexed labyrinths, 
-..no outlet, no loadstar — Were it but <H>er with this last draught of 
breath — Over like a aorry &roe. — But whence thia fieree Hunger after 
Hagpinees f whence this ideal of a never^eached perfection f this am- 
tmuaUon of uncompleted plans t — if the pitiful pressure of this pitiful 
thing [hMmg out a PistoX] makes the wise man equal with the fool, 
the coward with the brave, the noble-minded with the caitiff f — There 
is so divine a harmony In all irrational Nature, why should there be 
this dissonance in rational t — No ! no ! there ia some^diat beyond, for 

1 have yet never known happiness. 

Think ye, I will tremble f spirits of my murdered ones I I will not 
tremble [ireiMmg fMenUy] . — Tour feeble dying moan, — your black- 
choked fceesi-^yoor fri^tlblly gaping wmmda ace bat linka of an 
unbreakable chain of Destiny ; and depend at last on my chfldish sperts, 
on the whims of my nurses and pedagogues, on the temperament of my 
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&ther, on the blood of my mother — [ahakm with horror}. Wby has 
my Perillos made of me a Braieii BnU to xoast mankind in my glowing 
beUyt 

[Oagmg OH the PiikjUl Tms and Etbrnttt — linked togethar by a 
single moment! — Dread key, that ahnttest behind me the priaofn of 
Life, and before me openest the dweliiDg of eternal Night — aay — Oil, 
Bay, — fohUher^ — whUher wilt thoa lead me t Foreign^ never eiivam- 
navigated Landl — See, manhood waxes &int under thii image; the 
effort of the finite gives up, and Fanoyy the oaprieioaB ape of Sense, 
jngglee onr eredolity with strange shadows. — Nol no! It beoomea 
not a man to waver. Be what thon wflt, futmeUsa Tender — so this 
Me keep but trae. Be what thou wilt, so I take mysi^ along with 
me — I Outward things are but the eoloring of the man — I am 
my Heaven and my HelL 

What if Thou shouldst send me compamonleBe to some burnt and 
blasted circle of the Universe; which Thou hast banished from thy 
sight ; where the lone darkness and the motionless desert weie my proa- 
pects — forever f — I would people the silent wildecness with my fanta- 
sies; I should have Eternity for leisure to unravel the perplexed image 
of the boundless woe. — Or wilt Thon lead me through stiU other burths; 
still other scenes of pain, from stage to stage — onwards to Annihilation f 
The life*threads that are to be woven for me Tonder, cannot I tear them 
asunder, as I do these t — Thou canst make me Nothing; — but Me 
freedom canst Thou not take from me. [He loads the PistoL Suddenlj^ 
he stops.] And shall I for terror of a miserable life — diet — Shall I 
give wretchedness the victory over me t — No, I will endure it [he thrmot 
the Pistol atooy]- Let misery blunt itself on my pridel I will go 
through with it.^ 

And now with these ferocities, and Sibylline frenzies, oom- 
pare the placid strength of the following deUneatioQ, aleo of a 
stem character, from the Maid of Orleans ; where Talbot, the 
gray veteran, dark, unbelieving, indomitable, passes down, as 
he thinks, to the land of utter Nothingness^ oontemptiioiis erca 
of the F4te that destroys him, and 

" In death reposes on the soil of Fxsaos^ 
Like hero on his nnsnnender'd shidd.'* 

It is the sixth Scene of the third Act ; in the hsit of a 

Battle : _ 

1 Act iv. Scene S. 
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The $eene ekamgea to an open Space eneMed wUh Trees. During the 
•Ntnc Soldiere are eeen hoMy mtreaimg across the Background, 

Tai^boTi leaning on Fastoi^f, and acoompanied by SMiers, 

Soon after ^ Lionel. 

TALBOT. 

Here, set me down beneath ibis tree, and yoa 
Betake yoonelvea again to battle ; qniok I 
I need no help to die. 

FASTOUP. 

day of woe! lUondai^t&n* 

Look what a sight awaits yoa, Lionel I 
Our leader wonndedi dying! 

UOSBL. 

GodforbidI 
noUe Talboty ibis is not a time to die : 
Yield not to Death ; force faltering Nature 
By yoor strength of sool, that life depart noil 

TALBOT. 

In vain! the day of Destiny is oome 
That levels with the dust onr power in Fraooii 
In vain, in the fieroe dash of desp'rate battle^ 
Haye I lisk'd my utmost to withstand it : 
The bolt has smote and erush'd me, and I lie 
To rise no more forever. Rheims is lost ; 
Make haste to rescue Paris. 

UONEL. 

Paris is the Daophintet 
A post arrived even now with th' evil news 
B had suzrender'd. 

TAIAOT [teeirv otooy Ins handageis\. 

Then flow out, ye life-streamt | 
nis sun is growing loathsome to me. 
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FaguM, 
Convey him to the rear : this post can hold 
Peir inBtanta more; yon coward knavea fiUl 1MM]^ 
BeeistlesB comes the' Witch, and havoc roond her. 

TALBOT. 

MadnesBy thou oonqneraat, and I miul yield: 
Against Stupidity tiie Gk>d8 themaelvee are powerlev 
High Reason, radiant DanghMr of the head of God, 
Wise Foundress of the system of the Universe, 
Conductress of the Stars, who art thon, then, 
If tied to ih' tail o' th' wild horse. Superstition, 
Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 
Sheer down with that drunk Beast to the Abyss t 
Cursed who sets his life upon the great 
And dignified; and with forwsasting spirit 
Lays out wise plans I The Fool-King's is this Worid. 

UOMUm 

Oh I Death is near t Think of your Gk>d, and prayl 

TAIiBOT. 

Were we, as brave men, worsted by the brave, 
T had been but Fortone^a eommon fiekleneaa t 
But that a paltry Faroe should tread ua downl — 
Did toil and peril, all oar 4Mnieil life, 
Deserve no gtmver iMue t 

LEONBL {j^rt^ps hi8 hand}. 

Talbot, fiwewcai 
The meed of bitter tears 1 11 duly pay you. 
When the fight is done, should I outlive it 
But now Fate calls me to the field, where yet 
She wavering sits, and shakes her doubtful urn. 
Farewell! we meet beyond the unseen shore. 
Brief parting for long friendship! God be with yen I [JEMt 

TAtaOT. 

Soon it is over, and to th' Earth I render, 
To th' everlasting Sun^ the tranaieiit alonit 
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WUeh for pals «imI pleamrv join'd to fbnn me; 

And of the mighty Talboti whose renown 

Once fiU'd the world, remaine nooght but a hendfol 

Of flitting dust Thus man comes to hie end ; 

And all our conquest in the fight of Life 

Is knowledge that 't is Nothing, and contempt 

For hollow shows which once we chaa'd and worshiped. 

SCBNB VIL 

Ai<er CRABiJifly BuxaxniDT, Dtjhoib^ Dv Chatbl, amd 8oUker$» 

BUBOUMDT. 

The trench is stormed. 

DUKOIB. 

Bravo I The fight is ouxa. 

CHAKua [dbitnmg TafM}. 

Hal who is this that to the light of day 
Is bidding hia cooatmiBed and sad farewell f 
Hia betfing apaaka no common man : go» haatey 
Aaiiat him, if aaaiataace yet avaiL 

ISoidiers firom the JDayplMi amte Mt^fitnoard 

PABTOIiP. 

Back ! Keep away! Approach not the Departing, 
ffim whom in life ye never wished too near. 

B17SGUKDT. 

What do I seef Great Talbot in hia bk)odl 
[He goes towards him* TaiMpcumJmilif at Mai, emd dim. 

FABTOLF. 

Off, Buignndy I With th' aspect of a Traitor 
Disturb not the last moment of a Hero. 

The <' Power-words ajad Thunder-words/' as the Ctormans 
call them, so frequent in the Bobbers,^ are altogether wanting 

^ Thus, to take one often-dted instance, Moor's simple question, " Whether 
there is any powder left 9 " reeeires this emphatic answer : " Powder enough 
to Uow the Earth Into the Moonl" 
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here; that volcanic fury has assuaged itself; instead of smoke 
and red lava, we have sunshine and a verdant world. For 
still more striking examples of this benignant change, we 
might refer to many scenes (too long for oar present purposes) 
in WcUlenstein, and indeed in all the Dramas which followed 
this, and most of all in WUhelm Tell, which is the latest of 
them. The careful, and in general truly poetic structure of 
these works, considered as complete Poems, would exhibit it 
infinitely better ; but for this object^ larger limits than ours at 
present, and studious Beaders as well as a Beviewer, were 
essential 

In his smaller Poems the like progress is visible. Schiller'B 
works should all be dated, as we study them ; but indeed the 
most, by internal evidence, date themselves. — Besides the 
Lied der Oloeke, already mentioned, there are many lyrical 
pieces of high merit ; particularly a whole series of Ballads, 
nearly every one of which is true and poetical The Bitter 
ToggefnJburg, the Dfugonrfight, the Diver, are all well known ; 
the Cranes of Ibycus has in it, under this simple form, some> 
thing Old-Qrecian, an emphasis, a prophetic gloom which might 
seem borrowed even from the spirit of ^schylus. But on 
these, or any farther on the other poetical works of Schiller, 
we must not dilate at present. One little piece, which lies by 
us translated, we may give, as a specimen of his style in this 
lyrical province, and therewith terminate this part of our sub- 
ject. It is entitled Alpenlied (Song of the Alps), and seems to 
require no commentary. Perhaps something of the clear, melo- 
dious, yet still somewhat metallic tone of the original may 
penetrate even through our version. 

Song of the Alps. 

By the edge of the chasm is a slippery Trabk, 

The torrent beneath, and the mist hanging (/er thee s 

The cUfb of the moontain, hnge, ragged and bUok, 

Are frowning like giants before thee : 

And, wonldst thon not waken the sleeping Lawine, 

Walk silent and soft thron^^ the deadly raTine. 
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That Bridge, with its diz2E7iiig perilous span, 

Aloft o^er the gulf and its flood suspended, 

Think'st thou it was built by the art of man, 

By his hand tliat grim old aroh was bended f 

Far down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss 

The water is boiling and hissing, — forever will hiss. 

That Gate through the rooks is as darksome and drear, 
As if to the region of Shadows it carried : 
Yet enter ! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 
Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 
From the world with its sorrows and waifiaie and wi^ 
Oh, could I but hide in this bright little vale! 

Four Bivers rush down from on high, 

Their spring will be hidden forever; 

Their course is to all the four points of the sky, 

To each point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start frY>m their old Mother's feety 

They dash forth, and no more will they meet 

Two Pinnacles rise to the depths of the Blue: 
Aloft on their white sununits glandng. 
Bedecked in their garments of golden dew, 
The Clouds of the sky are dancing ; 
There thrwiding alone their lightsome mai% 
Uplifted apart from all mortals' gaze. 

And high on her ever-enduring throne 

The Queen of the mountiuns reposes ; 

Her head serene, and azure, and lone, 

A diamond crown endoees; 

The Sun with his darts shoots round it keen and holy 

He gilds it always, he warms it not. 

Of Schiller's PhiloBophio talent, still more of the results he 
had arrived at in philosophy, there were much to be said and 
thought; which we must not enter upon here. As hinted 
above, his primary endowment seems to ns folly as much 
philosophiciJ as poetical : his intellect, at all events, is pecul- 
iarly of that character; strong, penetratingi yet systematic 
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and scholastic, Tatiher than intaitiTe; and manifesting this 
tendency both in the objects it treats, and in its mode of treat- 
ing them. The Transcendental Philosophj, which arose in 
Schiller's busiest era, could not remain without influence on 
him : he had carefully studied Kant's System, and appears to 
have not only admitted but zealously appropriated its funda- 
mental doctrines; remoulding them, howeyer, into his own 
peculiar forms, so that th^ seem uo longer borrowed, but per- 
manently aequired, not less Schiller's than Slant's. Some, 
perhaps little aware of his natoral wants and tendencies, are 
of opinion that tbeae specnlatioBS did not profit him : Schiller 
himself, on the other hand, apf>ear8 to ha;r6 been well con- 
tented with his Philosophy ; in which, as harmonized with his 
Poetry, the assurance and safe anchorage for his moral nature 
might lie. 

"From the opponents of the New Philosophy," says he, "I 
expect not that tolerance, which is shown to every other system, 
no better seen into than this : for Kant's Philosophy itself, in 
its leading points, practises no tolerance ; and bears much too 
rigorous a chairaoter, to leave any room for accommodation. 
But in my eyes this does it honor; proving how little it can 
endure to have truth tampered with. Such a Philoaophy will 
not be discussed with a mere shake of the head. In the open, 
clear, accessible field of Inquiry it builds up its system ; seeks 
no shade, makes no reservation : but even as it treats its neigh- 
bors, so it requires to be treated; and may be forgiven for 
lightly esteeming everything but Proofs. ITor am I terrified 
to think that the Law of Change, from which no human and 
no divine work finds grace, will operate on this Philosophy, as 
on every other, and one day its Form will be destroyed : but 
its Foundations will not have tiiis destiny to fear ; for ever 
since mankind has existed, and any Reason among mankind, 
these same first principles have been admitted, aiul on the 
whole acted upon." * 

Schiller's philosophical performaaoes relate chiefly to mat- 
^^s of Art ; not, indeed, without significant glaxices into still 
^ore important regions of speculation : nay Art, as he viewed 

^ Ccm$pondenee with Oodhe, L 58. 
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Hf hAB iti basis on the most important interests of man, and 
of itself involTBS the harmonious adjustment of these. We 
hare already undertaken to present our readers, on a future 
oooasion, with some abstract of the .^Itthetto Letters, one of 
the deepest^ most oompaot pieoes of reasoning we are anywhere 
acquainted with: by that opportunityi the general oharacter 
of Schiller, as a Philosopher, will best fall to be discussed* 
Meanwhile, the two following brief passages, as some indica- 
tion of his riews on the highest of all philosophical questions, 
may stand here without commentary. He is speaking of Wil- 
helm Mekteff and in the first extract, of the Fair Sain^e 
ConfesHonSf which occupy the Sixth Book of that work : — 

" The transition from Keligion in general to the Christian 
Beligion, by the experience of sin, is excellently conceiyed. . . . 
I find virtually in the Christian System the rudiments of the 
Highest and Noblest ; and the different phases of this System, 
in practical life, are so offensive and mean, precisely because 
they are bungled representations of that same Highest. If you 
study the specific character of Christianity, what distinguishes 
it ftom all monotheistic Religions, it lies in nothing else than in 
that makmfdead ^fthe Law, the removal of that Kantian Im- 
perative, instead of which Christianity requires a free Inclina- 
tion. It is thus, in its pure form, a representing of Moral 
Beauty, or the Incarnation of the Holy ; and in this sense, the 
only assthetio Eeligion : hence, too> I explain to myself why it 
so prospers with female natures, aud only in women is now to 
be met with under a tolerable figure." ^ 

** But in seriousness," he says elsewhere, '' whence may it 
proceed that you have had a man educated, and in all points 
equipt, without ever coming upon certain wants which only 
Philosophy can meet ? I am convinced it is entirely attribu- 
table to the ms^iBtic direction you have taken, through the 
whole Romance. Within the aesthetic temper there arises no 
want of those grounds of comfort, which are to be drawn from 
speculation : such a temper has self -subsistence, has infinitude, 
within itself; only when the Sensual and the Moral in man 
t^ti^e bostilely together, need help be sought of pure Reason. 
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A healthy poetic nataie wants, as you yourself say, no Monl 
Law, no Bights of Man, no Political Metaphysics. Yoa might 
haye added as well, it wants no Deily, no Immortality, to stay 
and uphold itself withaL Those three points round which, in 
the long-run, all speculation tarns, may in truth afEord such a 
nature matter for poetic play, but can never become serious 
concerns and necessities for it." ^ 

This last seems a singular opinion ; and may prove, if it be 
correct, that Schiller himself was no *^ healthy poetic nature ; " 
for undoubtedly with him those three points were '' serious 
concerns and necessities ; " as many portions of his works, and 
various entire treatises, will testify. Nevertheless, it plays an 
important part in his theories of Poetzy ; and often, under 
milder forms, returns on us there. 

But, without entering farther on those complex topics, we 
must here for the present take leave of Schiller. Of his merits 
we have all along spoken rather on the negative side ; and we 
rejoice in feeling authorized to do so. That any German 
writer, especially one so dear to us, should already stand so 
high with British readers that^ in admiring him, the critic may 
also, without prejudice to right feeling on the subject, coolfy 
judge of him, cannot be other than a gratifying circumstance. 
Perhaps there is no other true Poet of that nation with whom 
the like course would be suitable. 

Connected with this there is one farther observation we must 
make before concluding. Among younger students of Gtorman 
Literature, the question often arises, and is warmly mooted : 
Whether Schiller or Goethe is the greater Poet? Of this 
question we must be allowed to say that it seems rather a 
slender one, and for two reasons. First, because Schiller and 
Goethe are of totally dissimilar endowments and endeavors, 
in regard to all matters intellectual, and cannot well be com- 
pared together as Poets. Secondly, because if the question 
mean to ask, which Poet is on the whole the rarer and more 
excellent, as probably it does, it must be considered as long 
ago abundantly answered. To the clear-sighted and modest 

^ OorrmpondmsB, ii. 181. 
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Schiller, above all, such a question would have appeared sur* 
prising. No one knew better than himself, that as Groethe 
wBa a bom Poet, so he was in great part a made Poet ; that as 
the one spirit was intuitive, all-embracing, instinct with melody, 
so the other was scholastic, divisive, only partially and as it 
were artificially melodious. Besides, Qoethe has lived to per- 
fect his natural gift, which the less happy Schiller was not 
permitted to do. The former accordingly is the national Poet ; 
the latter is not, and never could have been. We once heard 
a German remark that readers till their twenty-fifth year 
Tisually prefer Schiller ; after their twenty-fifth year, (Joethe. 
This probably was no unfair illustration of the question. 
Schiller can seem higher than Gtoethe only because he is nar- 
rower. Thus to unpractised eyes, a Peak of Teneriffe, nay a 
Strasburg Minster, when we stand on it, may seem higher than 
a Ghimborazo ; because the former rise abruptly, without abut- 
ment or environment ; the latter rises gradually, carrying half 
a world aloft with it ; and only the deeper azure of the heavens, 
the widened horizon, the " eternal sunshine," disclose to the 
geographer that the " Begion of Change " lies far below him. 

However, let us not divide these two Friends, who in life 
were so benignantly united. Without asserting for Schiller 
any claim that even enemies can dispute, enough will remain 
for hiuL We may say that, as a Poet and Thinker, he attained 
to a perennial Truth, and ranks among the noblest productions 
of his century and nation. Goethe may continue the Grerman 
Poet, but neither through long generations can Schiller be for 
gotten. " His works too, the memory of what he did and was, 
will arise afar off like a towering landmark in the solitude of 
the Past, when distance shall have dwarfed into invisibility 
many lesser people that once encompassed him, and hid him 
from the near beholder." 
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THE NIBELUNGEN LIED.* 

[1831.] 

Ik the year 1767, the Swiss Professor Bodmer printed an 
ancient poetical manuscript, under the title of Chriemhilden 
Eache und dis Klage (Chriemhilde's Bevenge, and the Lament) ; 
which may be considered as the first of a series, or stream of 
publications and speculations still rolling on, with increased 
current, to the present day. Not, indeed, that all these had 
their source or determining cause in so insignificant a circum- 
stance; their source, 'Or rather thousand sources, lay far else- 
where. Ab has often been remarked, a certain antiquarian 
tendency in literature, a fonder, more earnest looking back into 
the Past, began about that time to manifest itself in all nations 
(witness our own Percy^s Beliques)\ this was among the first 
distinct symptoms of it in Germany ; where, as with ourselves, 
its manifold effects are still yisible enough. 

Some fifteen years after Bodmer's publication, which, for the 
rest, is not celebrated as an editorial feat, one G. H. Muller 
undertook a CoUsetton of German Poems from the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries; wherein, among other 
articles, he reprinted Bodmer's Chriemhilde and KlcLgey with a 
highly remarkable addition prefixed to the former, essential 
indeed to the right understanding of it ; and the whole now 
stood before the world ad one Poem, under the name of the 
Nihelungen Lied, or Lay of the Nibelungen. It has since been 
ascertained that the Klage is a foreign inferior appendage ; at 
best, related only as epilogue to the main work : meanwhila 

^ Wbstmihbtbs Rbtixw, No. 29. •*- Iku Nibdun^eH Liedf ^bermtd vtm 
Karl Simroek (The Nibelnngeo Lied, translated bj Karl Simrock). 2 Tola. 
12010. BerliB, 1827. 
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oat of this Nibdunffen, such as it was, there soon proceeded 
new inquiries and kindred enterprises. For much as the Poem, 
in the shape it here bote^ was defaced and marred, it failed not 
to attract observation : to all open-minded lovers of poetry, 
especially where a strong patriotic feeling existed, the singular 
antique Nibelungen was an interesting appearance. Johannes 
Mi&ller, in his famous AertM History^ spoke of it in warm 
terms : subsequently, August Wilhelm Schlegel, through the 
medium of the Deutsche Museum, succeeded in awakening 
something like a universal popular feeling on the subject ; and, 
as a natural consequence, a whole host of Editors and Critics, 
of deep and of shallow endeavor, whose labors we yet see in 
progress. The Nibelungen has now been investigated, trans- 
lated, collated, commented upon, with more or less result, to 
almost boundless lengths: besides the Work named at the 
head of this Paper, and which stands there simply as one of 
the latest^ we have Versions into the modem tongue by Ycm 
der Hagen, by Hinsberg, Laehmann, Biisohing, Zeune^ the last 
in Ftose, and said to be worthless ; Criticisms, Introductions, 
KeySi and so forth, by innumerable others, of whom we men- 
tion only Docen and the Brothers Grimm. 

By which means, not only has the Poem itself been eluci- 
dated with all manner of researches, but its whole environment 
has come forth in new light: the scene and personages it 
relates to, the other fictions and traditions connected with it, 
have attained a new importance and coherence. Manuscripts, 
that for ages had lain dormant, have issued from their archives 
into pubUo view ; books that had circulated only in mean gpiise 
for the amusement of the people, have become important^ not 
to one or two virtuosos, but to the general body of the learned : 
and now a whole System of antique Teutonic Fiction and 
Mythology unfolds itself shedding here and there a real though 
feeble and uncertain glimmer over what was once the total 
darkness of the old Time. No fewer than Fourteen ancient 
Traditionary Poems, all strangely intertwisted, and growing 
out of and into one another, have come to light among the 
Germans; who now, in looking back, find that they too^ as 
well as the Greeksi have their Heroic Age, and round the old 
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VftUialla, as their Northern Pantheon, a world of demi-gods 
and wonders. 

Suoh a phenomenon, unexpected till of late, cannot bat 
interest a deep-thinking, enthusiastic people. For the Nibe- 
lungon especially, which lies as the centre and distinct keystone 
of the whole too chaotic System — let us say rather, blooms 
as a firm sunny island in the middle of these cloud-covered, 
ever-shifting sand-whirlpools, — they cannot sufficiently tes- 
tify their love and veneration. Learned professors lecture 
on the Ntbelungen in public schools, with a praiseworthy view 
to initiate the (German youth in love of their fatherland ; from 
many zealous and nowise ignorant critics we hear talk of a 
''great Northern Epos," of a ''(jerman Iliad ; " the more satur- 
nine are shamed into silence, or hollow mouth-homage : thus 
from all quarters comes a sound of joyful acclamation; the 
Nibelungen is welcomed as a precious national possession, 
recovered after six centuries of neglect, and takes undisputed 
place among the sacred books of German literature. 

Of these curious transactions some rumor has not failed to 
reach us in England, where our minds, from their own antiqua- 
rian disposition, were willing enough to receive it. Abstracts 
and extracts of the Nibelungen have been printed in our lan- 
guage; there have been disquisitions on it in our Beviews: 
hitherto, however, such as nowise to exhaust the subject On 
the contrary, where so much was to be told at once, the 
speaker might be somewhat puzzled where to begin : it was 
a much readier method to begin with the end, or with any 
part of the middle, than like Hamilton's Bam (whose example 
is too little followed in literary narrative) to begin with the 
beginning. Thus has our stock of intelligence come rushing 
out on us quite promiscuously and pell-mell ; whereby the whole 
matter could not but acquire a tortuous, confused, altogether 
inexplicable and even dreary aspect; and the class of ''well- 
informed persons '' now find themselves in that uncomfortable 
position, where they are obliged to profess admiration, and at 
the same time feel that, except by name, they know not what 
tiie thing admired is. Such a position towards the venerable 
if^fbelungenf which is no less bright and graceful than 
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oally rignifioant, cannot be the right one. Moreover, as ap- 
pears to US| it might be somewhat mended by very simple 
means. Let any one that had honestly read the N^Ufelun^en, 
which in these days is no surprising achievement, only tell ns 
what he found there, and nothing that he did not find: we 
should then know something, and, what were still better, be 
ready for knowing more. To search out the secret roots of 
such a production, ramified through successive layers of cen- 
turies, and drawing nourishment from each, may be work, 
and too hard work, for the deepest philosopher and critic ; 
but to look with natural eyes on what part of it stands visibly 
above ground, and record his own experiences thereof, is what 
any reasonable mortal, if he will take heed, can do. 

Some such slight service we here intend profiEering to our 
readers: let them glance with us a little into that mighty 
maze of Northern Archsology ; where, it may be, some pleas- 
ant prospects will open. If the NVfdungen is what we have 
called it, a firm sunny island amid the weltering chaos of 
antique tradition, it must be worth visiting on general grounds ; 
nay, if the primeval rudiments of it have the antiquity assigned 
them, it belongs specially to us English Teutonea as well as to 
the German. 

Far be it from us, meanwhile, to venture rashly, or farther 
than is needful, into that same traditionary chaos, fondly 
named the ^' Cycle of Northern Fiction," with its Fourteen 
Sectors (or separate Poems), which are rather Fourteen shore- 
less Limbos, where we hear of pieces containing '^ a hundred 
thousand verses," and '^ seventy thousand verses," as of a 
quite natural affair I How travel through that inane coun- 
try; by what art discover the little grain of Substance that 
casts such multiplied immeasurable Shadows? The primeval 
Mythus, were it at first philosophical truth, or were it his- 
torical incident, floats too vaguely on the breath of men: 
each successive Singer and Bedactor furnishes it with new 
personages, new scenery, to please a new audience ; each has 
the privilege of inventing, and the far wider privilege of bor- 
rowing and new-modelling from all that have preceded him. 
Thus though Tradition may have but one root, it grows like 
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a Banian, into a whole cyeraidiiing labyrinth of trees. Or 
rather might we say, it is a Hall of Mirrors, where in pale 
light each mirror reflects, conyezly or concarelyf not only 
some real Object^ bnt the Shadows of this in other miixon ; 
which again do the like for it : till in such reflection and 
re-refleotion the whole immensily is filled with dimmer and 
dimmer shapes ; and no firm scene lies round os^ but a dis> 
located, distorted chaos, fading away on all hands, in the dis- 
tanoe, into ntter night. Only to some brave Von der Hagen, 
famished with indefatigable ardor, and a deep, almost religious 
love, is it given to find sure footing there, and see his way. 
All those Dukes of Aquitanioy therefore, and EtaePs Court- 
holdings and Dietrichs and Sigenots we shall leave standing 
where they are. Such as desire farther information will find 
an intelligible account of the whole Series or Cycle, in Messrs. 
Weber and Jamieson's lUustratums of Northern Antiquities f 
and all possible furtherance, in the numerous German works 
above alluded to; among which Yon der Hagen's writings, 
though not the readiest, are probably the safest guides. But 
for us, our business here is with the Nibelungen^ the inhabited 
poetic country round which all these wildernesses lie ; only 
as environments of which, as routes to which, are they of mo- 
ment to us. Perhaps our shortest and smoothest route will 
be through the ffeldenlnu^ (Hero-book) ; which is greatly the 
most important of these subsidiary Fictions, not without in- 
terest of its own, and closely related to the Nibelungen, This 
MMenhiehf therefore, we must now address ourselves to trav- 
erse with all despatch. At the present stage of the business 
too, we shall forbear any historical inquiry and aigument 
concerning the date and local habitation of tiiose Traditions ; 
reserving what little is to be said on that matter till the 
Traditions themselves have become better known to us. Let 
the reader, on trust for the present, transport himself into 
the twelfth or thirteenth century; and therefrom looking 
back into the sixth or fifth, see what presents itself. 

Of the Heldenbuchf tried on its own merits, and except as 
illustrating that other far worthier Poem, or at most as an 
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old national, and still in some measure popular book, we 
should have felt strongly inclined to say, as the Curate in Don 
Quixote so often did, Al corral con ello, Out of window with it I 
Doubtless there are touches of beauty in the work, and eyen a 
sort of heartiness and antique quaintness in its wildest follies ; 
but on the whole that Oeorge-and-Dragon species of composi- 
tion has long ceased to find favor with any one ; and except 
for its groundwork, more or less discernible, of old Korthezn 
Fiction, this HelderUmch has little to distinguish it from theee. 
Nevertheless, what is worth remark, it seems to have been a 
far higher favorite than the Nibelungen with ancient readers : 
it was printed soon after the invention of printing; some 
fhink in 1472, for there is no place or date on the first edition ; 
at all events, in 1491, in 1609, and repeatedly since ; whereas 
the Nibelungen^ though written earlier, and in worth immea- 
surably superior, had to remain in manuscript three centu- 
riee longer. From which, for the thousandth time, inferences 
might be drawn as to the infallibility of popular taste, and its 
value as a criterion for poetry. However, it is probably in 
virtue of this neglect, that the Nibelungen boasts of its actual 
purity ; that it now comes before us, clear and graceful as it 
issued from the old Singer's head and heart ; not overloaded 
with Ass-eared Giants, Fieiy Dragons, Dwarfs and Hairy 
Women, as the ffeldenbuch is, many of which, aa charity 
would hope, may be the produce of a later age than that famed 
Swabictn Era^ to which these poems, as we now see them, are 
commonly referred. Indeed, one Casper von Boon is under- 
stood to have passed the whole ffeldenbuch through his limbec, 
in the fifteenth century ; but like other rectifiers, instead of 
purifying it, to have only drugged it with still fiercer ingre- 
dients to suit the sick appetite of the time. 

Of this drugged and adulterated ffero-book (the only one we 
yet have, though there is talk of a better) we shall quote the 
long Title-page of Lessing's Copy, the edition of 1560; from 
which, with a few intercalated observations, the reader's curi- 
osity may probably obtain what little satisfaction it wants :-~ 

Dae ffeldenbuehj welchs auffs neio eorrigirt und gebeesert 4ti, 
vUi $Mnen Figuren gexiert. GedrSckt zu Frankfurt am Mayn, 
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duroh Weygand Han und Sygmund Feyerabend^ Ac. That k 
to say: — 

''The Renhbook, which is of new corrected and impzored, 
adorned with beautiful Figures. Printed at Frankfort on the 
Mayn, through Weygand Han and Sjgmund Feyerabend. 

^FaH Fmt saith of Kaiser Ottnit and the little King 
Elberioh, how they with great peril, over sea, in Heathendomi 
won from a king his daughter (and how he in lawful marriage 
took her to wife)." 

From which announcement the reader already guesses the 
oontents : how this little King Elberich was a Dwarf or El^ 
some half-span long, yet full of cunning practioesi and the 
most helpful activity; nay, stranger still, had been Kaiser 
Ottnit of Lampartei or Lombardy's father,— haring had his 
own ulterior riews in that indiscretion. How they sailed with 
Messina ships, into Paynim land ; fought with that nnspeak* 
able Turk, King Machabol, in and about his fortress a&d 
metropolis of Montebur, which was all stuck round with 
christian heads ; slew from seventy to a hundred thousand of 
the Lifidels at one heat; saw the lady on the battlements; 
and at length, chiefly by Dwarf Elberich's help, carried her 
off in triumph; wedded her in Messina; and without difB.- 
oulty, rooting out the Mahometan prejudice, converted her to 
the creed of Mother Church. The fair runaway seems to hare 
been of a gentle tractable disposition, very different from old 
Maohabol ; concerning whom it is here chiefly to be noted that 
Dwarf Elberich, rendering himself invisible on their first in- 
terview, plucks out a handful of hair from his chin \ thereby 
increasing to a tenfold pitch the royal choler ; and, what is 
still more remarkable, furnishing the poet Wieland, six oentor 
ries afterwards, with the critical incident in his Oberon. As 
for the young lady herself, we cannot but admit that she was 
well worth sailing to Heathendom for ; and shall here, as our 
sole specimen of that old Grerman doggerel, give the desor^ 
tion of her, as she first appeared on the battlements during 
the fight; subjoining a version as verbal and literal as the 
plainest prose can make it Considered as a detached passage^ 
it is perhaps the finest we have met with in the HMenHmeh. 
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thr hers hrann aho aehonBf 
BeM aHaemrat nthemf 
Gkkh dem voUm mane 
Chhen ihr Suglein sehekk 
SHeh heU die maget reine 
Mit raeem wokl hekleid 
Und auch mit herUn Heme; 
Niemohd da trM die meid. 



Her heart burnt (with anxiety) aa beaotiflll 

Jnat aa a red rabji 

Like the loll moon 

Her eyea (eyelingBi pretty eyea) gave sheen 

Bereelf had the maiden pure 

Well adorned with roaea. 

And alao with pearla small : 

No one there comforted the maid. 

Sie war iMn an dem leibef 
Und jTtt den seiten echmdl; 
BeM aU ein hertee echeibe 
WoMgeeehti^en HberoiU : 
Ihr heyden Mnd gemeine 
JDare ihr gente niehte gebraekj 
Ihr ndgUm echSn und reinep 
Dae man eidi darin heeach. 



She was fidr of body, 
And in the widst slender ; 
Right aa a (golden) oandleatioi 
Well-&ahioned ereiywhere: 
Her two handa pioperi 
So that ahe wanted nought : 
Her little naila fafa* and pine, 
That yon eoold see yonraelf theveiii 

Ihr har tear echSn umbfangen 
Mit edler eeiden fein ; 
Das liesa sie nieder hangen, 
Oas hUbm^ magedhk^ 



1 
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Sie trug ein hron wit stemm^ 
Sie war wm gold so rot; 
Elberich dem vid IMHem 
War gu der magte noL 



Her hair was beantifdlly gift 

With noble silk (band) fine; 

She let it flow down, 

The lovely maidling. 

She wore a orown with jewdip 

It was of gold so red : 

For Elberieh the very small 

The maid bad need (to ounsole be; 

2>a vomen in dm kronen 
Lag ein karfimkeUtemf 
Der in dem pdOast achonen 
Aecht ab em hertz erschein; 
AvSjfrem hampt das hare 
War latUer und auchfem^ 
Es Jeuchtet also klare 
BeM als der Bonmm stMn. 

There fai front of the erown 
Lay a carbnnde-stone, 
Which in the palace &ir 
Even as a taper seemed ; 
On her head the hair 
Was glossy and also fine. 
It shone as bright 
Evan as the sun's sheen* 

Die tnagt die stand aUemSj 
Oar trawrig warjr tnut; 
Ihrfarb und die war reim 
LiebUch we milch und hlut : 
Her durchjr eopffe reinen 
Schienjr hcds als der schncc : 
Elberieh dem viei Ideinm 
That der magetjammer welk 
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The maid she stood alone^ 

Bight Bad wm her mind ; 

Her edor it wm pure. 

Lovely m milk and blood ) 

Out through her pnre looks 

Shone her neck like the snow* 

Elberich the very small 

Was touched with the maiden's sorrow. 

Happy man was Kaiser Ottnit, blessed with snob a wifldp 
after all his travail ; — had not the Tork Maobabol cunningly 
sent bim, in revenge^ a box of young Dragons, or Dragon-eggs, 
by tbe bands of a oaitiff Infidel, contriver of the mischief ] by 
whom in due course of time tbey were batched and nursed, to 
tbe infinite woe of all Lampartei, and ultimately to tbe deatb 
of E^aiser Ottnit bimself, wbom tbey swallowed and attempted 
to digest, onoe without effect, but tbe next time too fatally, 
crown and all I 

^Fart Second announcetb (meldei) of Herr Rugdietriob and 
bis son Wolfdietricb ; bow tbey, for justioe-sake, oft by tbeir 
doughty acts succored distressed persons, witb other bold 
beroes that stood by tbem in extremity." 

Oonoeming wbicb Hugdietricb, Emperor of Greece, and bis 
son Wolfdietricb, one day tbe renowned Dietriob of Bern, we 
can bere say little more than that tbe former trained himself 
to sempstress-work; and for many weeks plied bis needle^ 
before be could get wedded and produce Wolfdietricb ; who 
coming into tbe world in this clandestine manner, was let 
down into tbe castle-ditcb, and like Bomulus and Bemus 
nursed by a Wolf, whence bis name. However, after never- 
imagined adventures, witb enchanters and enchantresses, pa- 
gans and giants, in all quarters of tbe globe, be finally, witb 
utmost effort, slaugbtered those Lombardy Dragons ; then mar- 
ried Kaiser Ottnit's widow, wbom be bad rather flirted witb 
before ; and so lived universally respected in bis new empire, 
performing yet other notable achievements. One strange 
property be bad, sometimes useful to him, sometimes hurtful : 
that bis breath, wben be became angry, grew flame, red-bot^ 
and would take tbe temper out of swords. We find him again 
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in ihe NUfdungen^ among King Etzel's (Attila's) followers ; 
a staid, eaations, yet still invincible man ; on which occasion, 
thoogh with great relnctance, he is forosd to interfere^ and 
does so with effect Dietrich is the favorite hero of all those 
Soathem Fictions, and well acknowledged in the Northern 
also, where the chief man, however, as we shall find, is not he 
bat Siegfried. 

** Fart Third showeth of the Bose-garden at Worms, which 
was planted by Chrimhilte, King Oibich's daughter ; whereby 
afterwards most part of those Heroes and Giants came to 
destruction and were slain." 

In this Third Part the Sonthem or Lombard Heroes come 
into contact and collision with another as notaUe Northern 
class, and for ns much more important. Chriemhild, whose 
ulterior history makes such a figure in the Xibelungem, had, it 
would seem, near the ancient city of Worms, a Bose-garden, 
some seven English miles in circuit; fenced only by a silk 
thread ; wherein, however, she maintained Twelve stout 
fighting-men ; several of whom, as Hagen, Yolker, her three 
Brothers, above all the gallant Siegfried her betrothed^ we 
shall meet with again : these, so unspeakable was their prowea^ 
sufficed to defend the silk-thread Garden against all mortala. 
Our good antiquary, Von der Hagen, imagines that this Bose- 
garden business (in the primeval Tradition) glances obliquely 
at the Ecliptic with its Twelve Signs, at Jupiter's fight with 
the Titans, and we know not what confused skirmishing in the 
Utgard, or Asgard, or Midgard of the Scandinavians. Be this 
as it may, Chriemhild, we are here told, being very beautiful 
and very wilful, boasts, in the pride of her hearty that no 
heroes on earth are to be compared with hers; and hearing 
accidentally that Dietrich of Bern has a high character in 
this line, forthwith challenges him to visit Worms, and with 
eleven picked men to do battie there against those other 
Twelve champions of Christendom that watch her Bose-garden. 
Dietrich, in a towering passion at the style of the message, 
which was '' surly and stout," instantiy pitches upon his eleven 
seconds, who also are to be principals; and with a retinue 
of other sixty thousand, by quick stages, in which obstacles 
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enough are overcome, reaches Worms, and declares himself 
ready. Among these eleven Lombard heroes of his are like- 
wise several whom we meet with again in the Nibelungen; 
beside Dietrich himself, we have the old Duke Hildebran^ 
"Wolfhar^ Ortwin. Notable among them, in another way, is 
Monk Ilsan, a tmcolent gray-bearded fellow, equal to any 
Friar Tuck in Robin Hood, 

The conditions of fight are soon agreed on : there are to be 
twelve successive duels, each challenger being expected to find 
Ms match; and the prize of victory is a Eose-garland from 
Chriemhild, and ein ffeUsen und ein Kiissen, that is to say vir- 
taally, one kiss from her fair lips to each. But here as it ever 
should do. Pride gets a fall ; for Chriemhild's bully-hectors are, 
in divers ways, all successively felled to the ground by the 
Berners ; some of whom, as old Hildebrand, will not even take 
her Kiss when it is due : even Siegfried himself, most reluc- 
tantly engaged with by Dietrich, and for a while victorious, is 
at last forced to seek shelter in her lap. Nay, Monk Ilsan, 
after the regular fight is over, and his part in it well per- 
formed, calls out in succession fifty-two other idle Champions 
of the Ctarden, part of them Giants, and routs the whole fra- 
ternity; thereby earning, besides his own regular allowance, 
fifty-two spare Garlands, and fifty-two several Kisses ; in the 
course of which latter, Chriemhild's cheek, a just punishment 
as seemed, was scratched to the drawing of blood by his rough 
beard. It only remains to be added, that King Gibich, Chriem- 
hild's Father, is now fain to do homage for his kingdom to 
Dietrich ; who returns triumphant to his own country ; where 
also, Monk Ilsan, according to promise, distributes these fifty- 
two Garlands among his fellow Friars, crushing a garland on 
the bare crown of each, till " the red blood ran over their ears.'' 
Under which hard, but not undeserved treatment, they all 
agreed to pray for remission of Ilsan's sins : indeed, such as 
continued refractory he tied together by the beards, and hung 
pair^wise over poles ; whereby the stoutest soon gave in. 

" So endeth here this ditty 
Of strife from woman's pride : 
God on our gnefa take pity. 
And Mary stiU by ns abid&'' 
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''In Part Fourth is announced (gemelt) of the little Eling 
Laurin, the Dwarf, how he enoompassed his Bose-garden 
with so great manhood and art-magic, till at laat he was yan« 
quished by the heroes, and forced to become their Juggler, 
with &c. &c." 

Of which Fourth and happily last part we shall here say 
nothing; inasmuch as, except that certain of our old heroes 
again figure there, it has no coherence or connection with the 
rest of the ffeldenbtteh ; and is simply a new tale, which by 
way of episode Heinrich von Ofterdingen, as we learn from 
his own words, had subsequently appended thereto. He 
says: — 

" Heinrich von Ofterdiiigeii 
This storj hath been pinging, 
To the joy of Princes bold, 
They gave him Bilver and gold, 
Mozeover pennies and garments ric)i : 
Here endeth this Book the which 
Doth sing onr noble Heroes' story : 
God help ns all to heayenly glory.** 

Such is some outline of the famous ffeldenbuch ; on which it 
is not our business here to add ai^ criticism. The fact that 
it has so long been popular betokens a certain worth in it ; the 
kind and degree of which is also in some measure apparent. 
In x>oetry ^'the rude man," it has been said, '^ requires only 
to see something going on; the man of more refinement 
wishes to feel; the truly refined man must be made to re- 
flect." For the first of these classes our Hero^Hwkj as has 
been apparent enough, provides in abundance ; for the other 
two scantily, indeed for the second not at all Nevertheless 
our estimate of this work, which as a series of Antique Tradi- 
tions may have considerable meaning, is apt rather to be too 
low. Let us remember that this is not the original Heldenr 
buck which we now see; but only a version of it into the 
Knight-errant dialect of the thirteenth, indeed partly of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with all the fantastic mon- 
strosities, now so trivial, pertaining to that style; under 
which disguises the really antique earnest groundwork, in- 
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texesting as old Thought, if not as old Poetry, is all bnt 
quite obscured from us. But Antiquarian diligence is now 
busy with the HeldenJbuch also, from which what light is in 
it will doubtless be elicited, and here and there a deformily 
remoTed. Though the Ethiop cannot change his skin, there 
is no need that even he should go abroad unwashed.^ 

Casper von Boon, or whoever was the ultimate redactor 
of the HeldenbuiGhj whom Lessing designates as ^^ a highly ill- 
informed man,'^ would have done better had he quite omitted 
that little King Laurin, '^and his little Rose-garden/' which 
properly is no Bose-garden at all; and instead thereof in- 
troduced the Gehomte Siegfried (Behorned Siegfried), whose 
history lies at the heart of the whole Northern Traditions ; 
and, under a rude prose dress, is to this day a real child's- 
book and people's-book among the Germans. Of this Sieg- 
fried we have already seen somewhat in the Bose-garden at 
Worms ; and shall ere long see much more elsewhere ; for 
he is the chief hero of the Nibelungen : indeed nowhere can 
we dip into those old Fictions, whether in Scandinavia or 
the Bhine-land, but under one figure or another, whether as 
Dragon-killer and Prince-royal, or as Blacksmith and Hors^ 
fiubduer, as Sigurd, Sivrit, Siegfried, we are sure to light on 
him. As his early adventures belong to the strange sort, 
and will afterwards concern us not a little, we shall here 
endeavor to piece together some consistent outline of them ; 
so far indeed as that may be possible ; for his biographers, 
agreeing in the main points, differ widely in the details. 

First, then, let no one from the title Gehomte (Homed, 
Behorned), fancy that our brave Siegfried, who was the love- 
liest as well as the bravest of men, was actually cornuted, 
and had horns on his brow, though like Michael Angelo's 
Moses ; or even that his skin, to which the epithet Behorned 

1 Oar inconsiderable knowledge of the Hddenbuch is deriyed from TariooB 
•eoondaij sonrces ; chieflj from Lessing's Werhe (b. xiii.)f where the reader 
win find an epitome of the whole Poem, with Extracts bj Herr FoUebom, 
from which the above are taken. A stiU more accessible and larger Abstract, 
with long specimens translated into rerse, stands in the lUustnUiom of Northern 
AnUquittei (pp. 45-167). Yon der Hagen has since been employed specially 
on the Bddenhuk ; with what result we hare not jet learned. 
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iefeE% was hard like a eioeodile'fl^ and not softer than the 
iofteat ahamoj: for the truth is, his Homedxiess means only 
an loTuInerabilityy like that of Achilles; which he came bj 
in the following manner. All men agree that Siegfried was 
a king's son; he was bom, as we here have good reason to 
know, ^at Santen in Netherland," of Si^gemnnd and the fair 
Siegelinde; yet by some family nusfortone or discord, of 
which the aoooonts are Tezy Tarioas^ he came into singular 
straits during boyhood; having passed that happy period 
of life^ not under the canopies of costly state, but fay the 
sooij slithy, in one Mimer a Blacksmith's shop. Here^ how- 
ever, he was nowise in his proper element ; ever quarrelling 
with his f ellow-ap^ffentioes ; nay, as some say, breaking the 
hardest anvils into shivers by his too stout hammering. So 
that ICmer, otherwise a first-rate Sndth, could fay no means 
do with him there. He sends him, accordingly, to the neigh- 
boring forest, to fetch charcoal ; well aware that a monstrous 
Dragon, one B^;in, the Smith's own Brother, would meet 
him and devour him. But far otherwise it proved; Siegfried 
fay main force slew this Dragon, or rather Dragoniaed Smith'»- 
Brother; made fatroth of him; and, warned fay some signifi- 
cant lAenomena, bathed therein; or, as otters assert^ bathed 
direetty in the monster's blood, without cookeiy ; and hereby 
attained that InvulneraUlity, complete in all respects, save 
tiiat between his shoulders, where a lime-tree leaf chanced to 
setOe and stick during the process, there was one little spot^ a 
fatal spot as afterwards turned out, left in its natural state. 

Siegfried, now seeing through the eraft of the Smith, re- 
turned home and slew him; then set fiDrth in search of adven- 
tures, the bare catalogue of which were long to recite. We 
mention only two, as subsequently of moment both for him 
and for us. He is fay some said to have courted, and then 
jilted, the &ir and proud Queen Brunhild of Isenland; nay 
to have thrown down the seven gates of her Castle ; and then 
ridden off with her wild horse Gana, having mounted him in 
the meadow, and instantly broken him. Some cross passages 
tietween him and Queen Brunhild, who understood no jest- 
ing^ there must clearly have been, so angry is her recognition 
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of hiiii in tihe NOfelungen; nay, she bears a lasting grudge 
against him there; as he, and indeed she also, one day too 
soiely felt. 

His other grand adventure is with the two sons of the de- 
oeased King Nibelung, in Nibelungen-land : these two youths, 
to whom their father had bequeathed a Hoard or Treasure, 
beyond all price or computation, Siegfried, " riding by alone," 
found on the side of a mountain, in a state of great perplexity. 
They had brought out the Treasure from the cave where it 
usually lay; but how to part it was the difficulty} for, not 
to speak of gold, there were as many jewels alone «aa twelve 
wagons in four days and nights, each going three journeys, 
could cany away;" nay, "however much you took from it, 
there was no diminution : " besides, in real property, a Sword, 
Balmung, of great potency; a Divining-rod, "which gave 
power over every one ; " and a Tamkappe (or Cloak of Dark- 
ness), which not only rendered the wearer invisible, but also 
gave him twelve men's strength. So that the two Princes 
Boyal, without counsel save from their Twelve stupid Giants, 
knew not how to fall upon any amicable arraogement ; and, 
seeing Siegfried ride by so opportunely, requested him to be 
arbiter ; offering also the Sword Balmung for his trouble. 
Siegfried, who readily undertook the impossible problem, did 
his best to accomplish it; but^ of course, without effect; 
nay the two Nibelungen Princes, being of choleric temper, 
grew impatient, and provoked him; whereupon, with the 
Sword Balmung he slew them both, and their Twelve Giants 
(perhaps originally Signs of the Zodiac) to boot. Thus did 
the famous Nibelungen Hort (Hoard), and indeed the whole 
Nibelungen-land, come into his possession : wearing the Sword 
Balmung, and having slain the two Princes and their Cham- 
pions, what was there farther to oppose him? Vainly did 
the Dwarf Alberich, our old friend Elberich of the HeUtenr 
huckf who had now become special keeper of this Hoard, at- 
tempt some resistance with a Dwarf Army; he was driven 
back into the cave ; plundered of his Tamkappe ; and obliged, 
with all his myrmidons, to swear fealty to the conqueror, 
whom indeed thenceforth he and they punctually obeyed* 
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Whereby Siegfried might now farther style hixnaelf King 
of the Kibelungen ; master of the infinite Nibelongen Hoard 
(collected doubtless by art-magic in the beginning of Time, 
in the deep bowels of the UniTerse)^ with the Wunaehelinahe 
(Wishing or Divining-rod) pertaining thereto; owner of the 
Tamkappey which he ever after kept by him, to put on at 
will ; and though last not least. Bearer and Wielder of the 
Sword Balmung,^ by the keen edge of which all this gain had 
come to him. To which last acquisitions adding his previously 
acquired Invulnerability, and his natural dignities as Prinoe 
of Netherlaud, he might well show himself before the foremost 
at Worms or elsewhere ; and attempt any the highest adven- 
ture that fortune could cut out for him. However, his subse- 
quent history belongs all to the JSftMungen Song ; at which 

1 By thiB Sword Balmnng alao l&angB a tale. DoabtlesB it ww one of tboso 
inTalnable weapons sometimee fabricated bj tbe old Northern Smiths, com- 
pared with which our modem Foxes and Ferraras and Toledos are mere 
leaden tools. Von der Hagen seems to think it simply the Sword Mimnng 
under another name ; in which case Siegfried's old master, Mimer, had been 
the maker of it, and called it after himself, as if it had been hia son. In 
Scandinavian chronicles, yeridical or not, we have the following aoeoont of 
that transaction, ^fimer (or, as some have it, snrely without ground, one 
Velint, once an apprentice of his) was challenged by another Craftsman, 
named Amilias, who boasted that he had made a suit of armor which no 
stroke could dint, — to equal that feat, or own himself the second Smith then 
extant. This last the stout Mimer would in no case do, but proceeded to 
forge the Sword Hfimung ; with which, when it was finished, he, " in presence 
of the King," cut asunder " a thread of wool floating on water." This would 
have seemed a &ir fire^ge to most smiths : not so to Mimer ; he sawed the 
blade in pieces, welded it in "a red-hot fire for three days," tempered It 
" with milk and oatmeal," and by much other cunning brought out a sword 
that severed " a ball of wool floating on water." But neither would thb suf- 
fice him $ he returned to his smithy, and by means known only to himself, 
produced, in the course of seven weeks, a third and final edition of Mimung. 
which split asunder a whole floating pack of wool. The comparative trial 
now took place forthwith. Amilias, cased in his impenetrable coat of mail, 
sat down on a bench, in presence of assembled thousands, and bade Mimer 
strike him. Mimer fetched of course his best blow, on which Amilias ob- 
served, that there was a strange feeling of cold iron in his inwards. " Shake 
thyself," said Mimer; the luckless wight did so, and fell in two halves, being 
cleft sheer through from collar to haunch, never more to swing hammer in 
this world. See lUustratioM of Northern AjUiquities, p. 91. 
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fair garden of poesy we are now, thioogli all these shaggy 
wildernesses and enchanted woods, finally airired. 

Apart from its antiquarian valaei and not only aa by fax 
the finest monnment of old Oerman art ; but intrinsically, and 
as a mere detached composition, this Nibelungw^ has an excels 
lence that cannot bat surprise ns. With little pzeparation, any 
reader of poetry, even in these days, might find it interesting. 
It is not without a certain Unity of interest and purport, an 
internal coherence and completeness ; it is a Whole, and some 
spirit of Music informs it : these are the highest characterise 
tics of a true Poem. Considering farther what inteUectnal 
environment we now find it in, it is doubly to be prized and 
wondered at ; for it differs from those Hero-iookSf as molten 
or carved metal does from rude agglomerated ore; almost as 
some Shakspeare from his fellow Dramatists, whose Tmnhup^ 
laines and Island Princesses, themselves not destitate of merits 
first show ns clearly in what pure loftiness and loneliness the 
ffamleis and Tempests reign. 

The unknown Singer of the Nthelunffenf though no Shak< 
ipeare, must have had a deep poetic soul; wherein things dis- 
continuous and inanimate shaped themselves together into 
life, and the Universe with its wondrous purport stood signifi- 
cantly imi^d; overarching, as with heavenly firmaments 
and eternal harmonies, the little scene where men strut and 
fret their hour. His Poem, tmlike so many old and new pie* 
tenders to that name, has a basis and organic structure, a 
beginning, middle and end ; there is one great principle aod 
idea set forth in it, round which all its multifarious parts 
combine in living union. Bemarkable it is, moreover, how 
along with this essence and primary condition of all poetic 
virtue, the minor external virtues of what we call Taste and 
so forth, are, as it were, presupposed ; and the living soul of 
Poetry being there, its body of incidents, its garment of Ian* 
guage, come of their own accord. So too in the case of Shak- 
speare : his feeling of propriety, as compared with that of the 
Marlowes and Fletchers, his quick sure sense of what is fit 
and unfiti either in act or word, might astonish us, had he no 
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ctber superiority. But trae L:ispiration, as it may well do^ 
includes that same Taste, or rather a far higher and heartfelt 
Taste^ of which that other ^'elegant " species is but an inef- 
f ectualy irrational apery : let us see the herald Mercury actu- 
ally descend from his Heaven, and the bright wings, and the 
graceful movement of these, will not be wanting. 

With an instinctive art, &r different from acquired artifioe, 
this Poet of the Ntbelungen^ working in the same province 
with his contemporaries of the Heldenlntehy on the same mate- 
rial of tradition, has, in a wonderfol degree, possessed himself 
of what these could only strive after; and with his ''dear 
feeling of fictitious truth,'' avoided as false the errors and 
monstrous perplexities in which they vainly struggled. He 
is of another species than they ; in language, in purity and 
depth of feeling, in fineness of invention, stands quite a^art 
from them. 

The language of the HMenhuchj as we saw above, was a 
feeble half-articulate child's-speech, the metre nothing better 
than a miserable doggerel ; whereas here in the old Frankish 
(Merdmitseh) dialect of the NtbelungeHf we have a clear deci- 
sive utterance, and in a real system of verse, not without 
essential reg^ularity, great liveliness, and now and then even 
harmony of rhythm. Doubtless we must often call it a diffuse 
diluted utterance ; at the same time it is genuine, with a cer- 
tain antique garrulous heartiness, and has a rhythm in the 
thoughts as well as the words. The simplicity is never silly : 
even in that perpetual recurrence of epithets, sometimes of 
rhymes, as where two words, for instance Up (body, life, leib) 
and loip (woman, wife, weib) are indissolubly wedded together, 
and the one never shows itself without the other following, — 
there is something which reminds us not so much of poverty, 
as of trustfulness and childlike innocence. Indeed a strange 
charm lies in those old tones, where, in gay dancing melodies, 
the sternest tidings are sung to us ; and deep floods of Sadness 
and Strife play lightiy in little curling billows, like seas in 
summer. It is as a meek smile, in whose still, thoughtful 
depths a whole infinitude of patience, and love, and heroio 
strength lie revealed. But in other cases too^ we have seen 
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this oatwaxd sport and inward earnestness offer grateful eoi^ 
trasty and cunning excitement; for example, in Tasso; of 
whom, though otherwise different enough, this old Northern 
Singer has more than once reminded us. There too, as here, 
we haye a dark solemn meaning in light guise ; deeds of high 
temper, harsh self-denial, daring and death, stand embodied 
in that soft, quick-flowing, joyfully modulated verse. Nay 
farther, as if the implement, much more than we might fancy, 
had influenced the work done, these two Poems, could we 
trust our individual feeling, have in one respect the same po> 
etical result for us : in the N^btlungen^ as in the OenuaJLefmrn^ 
the persons and their story are indeed brought vividly before 
OS, yet not near and palpably present ; it is rather as if we 
looked on that scene through an inverted telescope, whereby 
the whole was carried far away into the distance, the life-large 
figures compressed into brilliant miniatures, so clear, so red, 
yet tiny, elf-like and beautified as well as lessened, their colors 
being now closer and brighter, the shadows and trivial features 
no longer visible. This, as we partly apprehend, comes of 
amging Epic Poems ; most part of which only pretend to be 
sung. Tasso's rich melody still lives among the Italian people: 
the Nibdungen also is what it professes to be, a Song. 

No less striking than the verse and language is tiie quality 
of the invention manifested here. Of the Fable, or narrative 
material of the Nibelungen we should say that it had high, 
almost the highest merit; so daintily yet firmly is it put 
together ; with such felicitous selection of the beautiful, the 
essential, and no less felicitous rejection of whatever was un- 
beautiful or even extraneous. The reader is no longer afflicted 
with that chaotic brood of Fire-drakes, Giants, and malicious 
turbaned Turks, so fatally rife in the Meldenbueh : all this is 
swept away, or only hovers in faint shadows afar off ; and free 
field is open for legitimate perennial interests. Yet neither is 
the Nibelungen without its wonders ; for it is poetry and not 
prose ; here too, a supernatural world encompasses the natural, 
and, though at rare intervals and in calm manner, reveals itself 
there. It is truly wonderful, with what skill our simple un- 
taught Poet deals with the marvellous; admitting it without 
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Tehiotanoe or oriticismy yet preoiselj in the degree aad shapt 
that will best avail him. Here, if in no other respeot^ we 
should say that he has a decided superiority to Homer himself. 
The whole stoiy of the IfSMun^m is fateful, mystenons, 
guided on by uuseen influences ; yet the aetual marrels are 
few, and done in the far distance; those Dwarfs, and Cloaiks 
of Darkness, and charmed Treasure-caTes, are heard of lathar 
than beheld, the tidings of them seem to issue from unknown 
space. Vain were it to inquire where that Nibelungen-land 
specially is : its very name is NebMam d or Nifl^and, the land 
of Darkness, of Invisibility. The " Nibelungen Heroes ** that 
muster in thousands and tens of thousands, though they mareh 
to the Bhine or Danube, and we see their strong limbs and 
shining armor, we could almost fancy to be children of tiie 
air. Far beyond the firm horizon, that wondei^bearii^ re- 
gion swims on the infinite waters ; unseen by bodily eye^ or 
at most discerned as a faint streak, hanging in the blue 
depths, uncertain whether island or eloud. And thus the 
IRbelungm Song, though based on the bottcHuless foundations 
of Spirit, and not unvisited of skyey messengers, is a real, 
rounded, habitable Earth, where we find firm footing, and the 
wondrous and the common live amicably together. Perhaps 
it would be difficult to find any Poet c^ aneient or modem 
times, who in this trying problem has steered his way with 
greater delicacy and success. 

To any of our readers who may have personally studied the 
Ntbelungen, these high praises of ours will not seem exag- 
gerated : the rest, who are the vast majority, must endeayc^ 
to accept them with some degree of faith, at least of curiosity ; 
to vindicate, and judicially substantiate them would far exceed 
our present opportunities. Nay in any ease, the oritieisBi, the 
alleged Characteristics of a Poem are so many Theorems, which 
are indeed enunciated, truly or falsely, but the Demonstration 
of which must be sought for in the reader^s own study and 
experience. Nearly all that can be attempted here, is some 
hasty epitome of the mere Narrative ; no substantiel inMige 
of the work, but a feeble outline and shadow. To whieh 
task, as the personages and their environment have already 
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been in aome degree illustrated, we can now proceed without 
obstacle. 

The l^ibelvngen has been called the Northern Epos ; yet it 
has, in great part, a Dramatic character : those thirty-nine 
Aventiurtn (Adventures), which it consists of, might be so 
many scenes in a Tragedy. The catastrophe is dimly prophe- 
sied from the beginning ; and, at every fresh step, rises more 
and more dearly into view. A shadow of coming Fate, as 
it were, a low inarticulate voice of Doom falls, from the 
first, out of that charmed Nibelungen-land : the discord of 
two women is as a little spark of evil passion, which ere long 
enlarges itself into a crime ; foul murder is done ; and now the 
Sin rolls on like a devouring fire, till the guilty and the inno* 
cent are alike encircled with it, and a whole land is ashes, and 
a whole race is swept away. 

'' Una ist in alUn motftn Wunders vQ geaeitj 
Von hdden lohehcBren Von grozer chiumheU ; 
Von vrouden tmeP hoeh^geziten. Von weinen und wn Magen, 
Von ehuner rechen atnten^ Muget tr nu wunder Mren $agen. 

« We find in andent story Wonders many told, 
Of heroes in great glory With spirit free and bold . 
Of Joyanoes and high-tides, Of weeping and of woe. 
Of noble Becken striving, Mote ye now wonders know.'' 

This is the brief artless Proem ; and the promise contained in 
it proceeds directly towards fulfilment. In the very second 
stanza we learn : -^ 

'' Bs ioUhs in Burgonden Bin vQ edel tnagedin, 
Das in alien landen Ntht schonera mohte sin ; 
ChriemhUt was si geheien, Si wart ein schone wip i 
Darwnbe fnUsen degene Vil verliesen den Up. 

** A right noble maiden Did grow in Burgundy, 
That in all lands of earth Nought feiirer mote there be . 
Chriemhild of Worms she hight, She was a feirest wifis j 
For the which must warriors A many lose their life.* " 

2 This is the fint of a thousand instanoes in which the two insep araM w 
wip and lip, or in modem tongue weib and leib, as mentioned abore, appeal 
*ogeth«r. From these two opening stanzas of the Nibelungen Lisd, in ill 
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Ghriemhild, this world's-wondery a king's daaghter and king's 
sister, and no less 007 and proud than fair, dreams one night 
that ''she had petted a falcon, strong, beautiful and wild; 
which two eagles snatched away from her : this she was forced 
to see; greater sorrow felt she never in the world." Her 
mother, ITte, to whom she relates the vision, soon redes it 
for her ; the falcon is a noble husband, whom, Grod keep him, 
she must suddenly lose. Chriemhild declares warmly for the 
single state ; as, indeed, living there at the Court of Worms, 
with her brothers, Ounther, Gtomot, Geiselher, ''three kings 
noble and rich," in such pomp and renown, the pride of Bur- 
gunden-land and Earth, she might readily enough have changed 
for the worse. However, dame Ute bids her not be too em« 
phatical ; for " if ever she have heartfelt joy in life, it will be 
from man's love, and she shall be a fair wife (unp\ when Ctod 
sends her a right worthy Bitter's Z^." Chriemhild is more 
in earnest than maidens usually are when they talk thus ; it 
appears, she guarded against love, " for many a lief-long day ; " 
nevertheless, she too must yield to destiny. "Honorably she 
was to become a most noble Bitter's wife." " This," adds the 
old Singer, "was that same falcon she dreamed of: how sorely 
she since revenged him on her nearest kindred ! For that one 
death died full many a mother's son." 

It may be observed, that the Poet here, and at all timesy 
shows a marked partiality for Chriemhild ; ever striving, un- 
like his fellow-singers, to magnify her worth, her faithfulness 
and loveliness ; and softening, as much as may be, whatever 
makes against her. No less a favorite with him Is Siegfried, 
the prompt, gay, peaceably fearless hero; to whom, in the 

pozwt form, the reader may obtain flome Idea of the rersificatioii ; ft nuis on 
in more or lew regnlar Alexandrines, with a cflMoral panae in each, where the 
capital letter occnrs; indeed, the linea aeem originally to have been divided 
into two at that point, for aometimes, aa in Stansa First, the middle wonla 
{marm,lMbaBren; getUm, tiriUn) also rhyme ; bnt this is rather a rare caae. 
The word racftai or redbm, naed in the First Stanza, is the conatant designa- 
tion for bold flghtera, and has the same root with ricA (thna in old French, 
homma rieku; in Spanish, rietm hombrtg), which laat is here also synonymous 
with poioerfiA, and la applied to kings, and eveo to the Almighty, Goc dm 
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Second AnenHurey we are here suddenly introduced, at SaateUi 
(Xanten)| the Court of Netherland ; whither, to his glad jiar- 
entS| after achievements (to us partially known) <^ of which 
one might sing and tell toiever" that noble prince has re- 
turned. Much as he has done and conquered, he is but just 
arriYcd at man's years : it is on occasion of this joyful event, 
that a high-tide {hochgezU) is now held there, with infinite 
joustings, minstrelsy, largesses and other chivalrous doings, 
all which is sung with utmost heartiness. The old Eling 
Siegemund o£Fe|rs to resign his crown to him; but Siegfried 
has other game arfield : the unparalleled beauty of Ghriemhild 
has reached his ear and his fancy ; and now he will to Worms 
and woo her, at least ^' see how it stands with her." Fruildess is 
it for Siegemund and the mother Siegelinde to represent the 
perils of that enterprise, the pride of those Burgundian Gim- 
thers and Grernots, the fierce temper of their unde Hagen ; 
Siegfried is as obstinate as young men are in these cases, and 
can hear no counsel. Nay he will not accept the much more 
liberal proposition, to take an army with him, and conquer the 
country, if it must be so ; he will ride forth, like himself, with 
twelve champions only, and so defy the future. Whereupon, 
the old people finding that there is no other course, proceed 
to make him clothes;^ — at least, the good queen with ^<her 
fair women sitting night and day," and sewing, does so, the 
father furnishing noblest battle and riding gear; — and so 
dismiss him with many blessings and lamentations. ^For 
him wept sore the king and his wifej but he comforted both 
their bodies (lip) ; he said, ^ Ye must not weep, for my body 
ever shall ye be without care.' " 

*' Sad was it to the Recken, Stood weeping many a maid; 
I ween their heart had them The tidings true foresaid, 
That of their friends so many Death thereby should find; 
Cause had they of lamenting, Such boding in their mind.'' 

Nevertheless, on the seventh morning, that adventurous com- 
pany ''ride up the sand," on the Bhinebeach, to Worms; in 

1 This is a neTer-&i]]ng prepantiTe for aU expeditiona, and always ipeci* 
fled and insisted on with a dmple, loring, almost female impreadTenafla. 
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♦V *^"*Po», in diesa and trappings, aspect and beuiiii mm 
tnan kingly^ 

Siegfried's reception at King Chmther's «mrt^ ind Hg ]nn 
wymgs^ and. doings there for Bome time, we murt omit, Om 
fine trait of hia ohivalrooa delicacy it is that, for a uliole je«, 
be never hints at hia errand; never once sees or gpeaks ol 
Chnemhild, whoni, neyerthelesa, he is longing day «id night 
to meet. 8he, on her side, has often through her lattiow 
potioed the gallant stranger, victorious in all tUtingg and 
^ughuy exercises ; whereby it would seem, in spite o£ her 
rigoroQs predeterminations, some kindness for him is already 
^lulrng ux. Meanwhile, mlgh^ wars and threats of Innnoa 
0juie, and Siegfried does the state good serrioe. Retunnng 
viotonoua, both as general and soldier, from Hessen (Hesna), 
-«rhere, by help of his own cooiage and the sword Balmnng, 
lie has captured a Danish king, and utterly discomfited a 
Stfon one ; he can now show himself before Chriemhild with- 
out other blushes than those of timid love. Nay the maiden 
has herself inquired pointedly of the messengers, touching his 
exploits; and "her fair face grew rose-red when she heard 
them." A gay High-tide, by way of triamph, is appointed ; 
several kings, and twoend-thirfy princes, and knights enongh 
with "gold^ed saddles," come to joust; and better than 
whole infinities of kings and prinoes with their saddles, thtt 
fair Chriemhild herself, under gnidanoe of her mother, chiefly 
too in honor of the victor, is to grace that sport. " TJte the 
full rich" fails not to set bet needle-women to work, and 
" clothes of price are taken from their presses," for the love 
of her child, " wherewith to deck many women and maids." 
And now, "on the Whitenn-moming," all is ready, and glori- 
ous as heart could desire it : brave Bitters, ** five thousand c«' 
more," all glanoing in the lists ; but grander still, Chriemhild 
"" ir, with a hundred body- 
a noble maid "wearing 
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him wbo bore her in hia hearty and long had done ; he saw the 
loTely one stand in her beanty. 

^ There glanoed from her garments full many piBoioas 
stones, her rose-red eolor shone full lorely: try what he 
mighty eaeh man most confess that in this world he had not 
seen aoght so fair. 

^ like as the light moon stands before the stars, and its 
sheen so dear goes over the cloudSy even so stood she now 
before many fair women ; whereat cheered was the mind of 
the hero. 

*^ The rich chamberlains you saw go before her, the high- 
spirited Beoken woold not forbear, bat pressed on where tlray 
saw the lovely maiden. Sieg&ied the lord was both glad and 



'^ He thought in his mind. How could this be that I should 
woo thee ? That was a foolish dream ; yet must I forever be 
a stranger, I were rather (aan/fer, softer) dead. He became, 
from these thou^ts, in quick changes, pale and red. 

^ Thus stood so lovely the child of Siegelinde, as if he were 
limned on parchment by a master's art ; for all granted that 
hero so beautiful they had never seen.'' 

In this passage, which we have rendered, from the Fifth 
Avmtki/t^ into the closest prose, it is to be remarked, among 
other singularities, that there are two similes : in which figure 
of speech our old Singer deals very sparingly. The first, that 
comparison of Chriemhild to the moon among stars with its 
sheen going over the clouds, has now for many centuries had 
little novelty or merit : but the second, that of Siegfried to 
a figure in some illuminated Manuscript, is graceful in it- 
self ; and unspeakably so to antiquaries, seldom honored, in 
their Black-letter stubbing and grubbing, with such a poetic 
windfall I 

A prince and a princess of this quality are clearly made 
for one another. Kay, on the motion of young Herr Qemot, 
fair Chriemhild is rbid specially to salute Siegfried, she who 
had never before saluted man ; which unparalleled grace the 
lovely one, in all courtliness, openly does him. ^ Be welcome/' 
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said she, ^'Herr Siegfiried, a noble Bitter good ; " from which 
salntey for this seems to have been all, ''much raised was his 
mind." He bowed with graceful reyerence, as his manner was 
with women ; she took him by the hand, and with fond stolen 
glances they looked at each other. Whether in that ceremo- 
nial joining of hands there might not be some soft^ slight pres- 
sure, of far deeper import, is what our Singer will not take 
upon him to say; however, he thinks the affirmative more 
probable. Henceforth, in that bright May weather, the two 
were seen constantly together : nothing but felicity around and 
before them. — Li these days, truly, it must have been that 
the famous Prize-fight, with IHetrich of Bern and his Eleven 
Lombardy champions, took place, little to the profit of the 
two Lovers ; were it not rather that the whole of that Boee- 
garden transaction, as given in the Heldenhuoh, might be 
falsified and even imaginary; for no mention or hint of 
it occurs here. War or battle is not heard of; Siegfried 
the peerless walks wooingly by the side of Chriemhild 
the peerless ; matters, it is evident, are in the best possible 
course. 

But now comes a new side-wind, which, however, in the 
long-run also forwards the voyage. Tidings, namely, reached 
over the Bhine, not so surprising we might hope, ^ that there 
was many a fair maiden;" whereupon Gunther the King 
'^ thought with himself to win one of them." In was an hon- 
est purpose in King Ounther, only his choice was not the dis- 
creetest For no fair maiden will content him but Queen 
Brunhild, a lady who rules in Isenlandf far over sea, famed 
indeed for her beauty, yet no less so for her caprices. Fables 
we have met with of this Brunhild being properly a Valkyr, 
or Scandinavian Houri, such as were wont to lead old northern 
warriors from their last battle-field into Valhalla; and that 
her castle of Isenstein stood amidst a lake of fire : but this, as 
we said, is fable and groundless calumny, of which there is 
not so much as notice taken here. Brunhild, it is plain enough, 
was a flesh-iuid-blood maiden, glorious in look and faculty, only 
with some preternatural talents given her, and the strangest 
wayward habits. It appears, for example, that any suitor 
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proposing for her has this brief condition to prooeed upon : 
he must try the adorable in the three several games of hurl- 
ing the Spear (at one another)^ Leaping^ and throwing the 
Stone : if yictorious, he gains her hand ; if yanquished, he 
loses his own head ; which latter issue, such is the fair Ama- 
zon's strength, frequent fatal experiment has shown to be the 
only probable one. 

Siegfried, who knows something of Brunhild and her ways, 
votes clearly against the whole enterprise ; however, Gunther 
has once for all got the whim in him, and must see it out. 
The prudent Hagen von Troneg, uncle to lovesick Gunther, 
and ever true to him, then advises that Siegfried be requested 
to take part in the adventure; to which request Siegfried 
readily accedes on one condition : that, should they prove for- 
tunate, he himself is to have Ghriemhild to wife when they 
return. This readily settled, he now takes charge of the busi- 
ness, and throws a little light on it for the others. They must 
lead no army thither ; only two, Hagen and Dankwart, besides 
the king and himself, shall go. The grand subject of waete ^ 
(clothes) is next hinted at, and in general terms elucidated^ 
whereupon a solemn consultation with Chriemhild ensues ; and 
a great cutting-out, on her part, of white silk from Araby, 
of green silk from Zazemang, of strange fish-skins covered 
with morocco silk; a great sewing thereof for seven weeks, 
on the part of her maids ; lastly, a fitting-on of the three suits 
by each hero, for each had three ; and heartiest thanks in re- 
turn, seeing all fitted perfectly, and was of grace and price 
unutterable. What is still more to the point, Siegfried takes 
his Cloak of Darkness with him, fancying he may need it 
there. The good old Singer, who has hitherto alluded only in 
the faintest way to Siegfried's prior adventures and miracu- 
lous possessions, introduces this of the Tamkappe with great 
frankness and simplicity. ''Of wild dwarfs (ffetwergen),'* 
says he, ''I have heard tell, they are in hollow mountains, 
and for defence wear somewhat called Tamkappe, of won- 
drous sort; " the qualities of which garment, that it renders 

1 Hence oar Engliali weed$, and Scotch toad (pledge) ; and, say the etjmolc^ 
{ists, waddiiig aod even 
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invisiblei and gives twelve men's strength^ are already known 
tons. 

The voyage to Isensteini Siegfried steering tbe ship thither, 
is happily accomplished in twenty days. Gunther admires to 
a high degree the fine masonry of the place ; as indeed he well 
might, there being some eighty-siit towers, three immense 
palaces and one immense hall, the whole built of ^marble 
green as grass ; " farther he sees many fair women looking 
from the windows down on the bark, and thinks the loveliest 
is she in the snow-white dress ; which, Siegfried informs him, 
is a worthy choice ; the snow-white maiden being no other than 
Brunhild. It is also to be kept in mind that Siegfried, for 
reasons known best to himself, had previously stipulated that, 
though a free king, they should all treat him as vassal of 
Gunther, for whom accordingly he holds the stirrup, as they 
mount on the beach ; thereby giving rise to a misconception, 
which in the end led to saddest consequences. 

Queen Brunhild, who had called back her maidens from the 
windows, being a strict disciplinarian, and retired into the in- 
terior of her green marble Isenstein, to dress still better, now 
inquires of some attendant, Who these strangers of such lordly 
aspect are, and what brings them ? The attendant professes 
himself at a loss to say ; one of them looks like Siegfried, the 
other is evidently by his port a noble king. His notioe of Von 
Troneg Hagen is peculiarly vivid : — • 

" The third of those oompanions He is of aspect stem. 
And yet with lovely body. Rich queen, as ye might discern ; 
From those His rapid glanceSy For the eyes nought rest in him, 
Meseems this foreign Recke Is of temper fierce and grim.^ 

This is one of those little graphic touches, scattered all over 
our Poem, which do more for picturing out an object, espe- 
cially a man, than whole pages of enumeration and mensura- 
tion. Never after do we hear of this stout indomitable Hagen, 
in all the wild deeds and sufferings he passes through, bat 
those swinden hlicken of his come before us, with the restless, 
deep, dauntless spirit that looks through them. 
Brunhild's reception of Siegfried is not without tartness ; 
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wluohy howeTer, he^ with polished courtesy and the nimblest 
address, erer at his command^ softens down^ or hurries over : 
he is here, without will of his own, and so forth, only as at- 
tendant on his master, the renowned King Ghinther, who 
comes to sue for her hand, as the summit and keystone of all 
earthly blessings. Brunhild, who had determined on fighting 
Siegfried himself, if so he willed it, makes small account of 
this King Qunther or his prowess ; and instantly clears the 
ground, and equips her for battle. The royal wooer must 
have looked a little blank when he saw a shield brought in 
for his fair one's handling, ^^ three spans thick with gold and 
iron," which four chamberlains could hardly bear, and a spear 
or jayelin she meant to shoot or hurl, which was a burden for 
three. Hagen, in angry apprehension for his king and nephew, 
exclaims that they shall all lose their life (/^), and that she 
is the Huvels tptpy or Devil's wife. Nevertdieless Siegfried is 
already there in his Cloak of Darkness, twelve men strong, 
and privily whispers in the ear of royalty to be of comfort ; 
takes the shield to himself, Ounther only affecting to hold it, 
and so fronts the edge of battle. Brunhild performs prodigies 
of spear-burling, of leaping, and 8tone*pitching ; but Ounther, 
or rather Siegfried, '' who does the work, he only acting the 
gestures," nay who even snatches him up into the air, and leaps 
carrying him, — gains a decided victory, and the lovely Ama- 
zon must own with surprise and shame that she is fairly won. 
Siegfried presently appears without Tamkappe, and asks with 
a grave face, When the games, then, are to begin ? 

So far well ; yet somewhat still remains to be done. Brun- 
hild will not sail for Worms, to be wedded, till she have as- 
sembled a fit train of warriors: wherein the Burgnndians, 
being here without retinue, see symptoms or possibilities of 
mischief. The deft Siegfried, ablest of men, again knows a 
resource. In his Tamkappe he steps on board the baxk, 
which seen from the shore, appears to drift off of its own 
accord ; and therein, stoutly steering towards Nibehtngm^-Umdy 
he reaches that mysterious country and the mountain where 
his Hoard lies, before the second morning ; finds Dwarf Al- 
berich and all his giant sentinels at their post, and faithful 
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almost to the death; these soon rouse him thirty thousand 
Nibelangeu Beoken, from whom he has only to choose one 
thonsBJid of the best ; eqnip them splendidly enongih ; and 
therewith retam to Gimther, simply as if they were that 
sovereign's own body-guard, that had been delayed a little by 
stress of weather. 

The final arriral at Worms ; the bridal feasts, for there are 
two, Siegfried also receiving his reward ; and the joyanoe and 
splendor of man and maid, at this lordliest of high-tides ; and 
the jonstings, greater than those at Aspramont or Montaaboo, 
— every reader can fancy for himself. Bemarkable only is the 
evil eye with which Qneen Brunhild still continues to regard 
the noble Siegfried. She cannot understand how Qunther, the 
Landlord of the Rhine,' should have bestowed his sister on 
a vassal; the assuiance that Siegfried aiao is a prince and 
heir-apparent, the prince namely of Xetherland, and little in- 
ferior to Burgundian majesty itself, yields no complete satis- 
faction ; and Brunhild hints plainly that, unless the truth be 
told her, unpleasant consequences may follow. Thus ia there 
ever a ravelled thread in the web of life I But for this little 
cloud of spleen, these bridal feasts had been all bright and 
balmy as the month of Jane. Unluckily too, the cloud is an 
electric one ; spreads itself in time into a genexal earthquake ; 
nay that very night becomes a thunderstorm, or tornado, un- 
paralleled we may hope in the annala of connubial happiness. 

The Singer of the yibelunffSTi, unlike the Author of Sod» 
riek Sandom, cares little for intermeddling with "the chaste 
mysteries of Hymen." Gould we, in the corrupt ambigncns 
modern tongue, hope to exhibit any shadow of the old simple, 
true-hearted, merely historical spirit, with which, in perfect 
purity of soul, he describes things unattompted yet in proae 
or rhyme, — we could a tale unfold I Suffice it to say, King 
Ounther, Landlord of the Rhine, foiling sheer down from the 
third hmven of hope, finds his spouse the most athletic and 

tractable of women ; and himself, at the close of the adven- 

fto- Win KM Ant: nngtiUr enough, the word Wirtk, often w-f^M to 
tltj fa that old dialect, U now also the title of Innkeeper*. To «ach baia 
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turey nowise encircled in her armsi but tied hard and faat, 
hand and f oot^ in her girdle, and hung thereby, at considerable 
elevation, on a nail in the walL Let any reader of sensibility 
figure the emotions of the royal breas^ there as he yibrates 
suspended on his peg, and his inexorable bride sleeping sound 
in her bed below I Towards morning he capitulates ; en< 
gaging to observe the prescribed line of conduct with utmost 
strictness, so he may but avoid becoming a laughing-stock to 
all men. 

No wonder the dread king looked rather grave next morning, 
and received the congratulations of mankind in a cold manner. 
He confesses to Siegfried, who partly suspects how it may be, 
that he has brought the '^ evil devil " home to his house in the 
shape of wife, whereby he is wretched enough. However, there 
are remedies for all things but death. The ever-serviceable 
Siegfried undertakes even here to make the crooked straight. 
What may not an honest friend with Tamkappe and twelve 
men's strength perform ? Proud Brunhild, next night, after 
a fierce contest, owns herself again vanquished ; Ountiier is 
there to reap the fruits of another's victory ; the noble Sieg- 
fried withdraws, taking nothing with him but the luxury of 
doing good, and the proud queen's Bing and Girdle gained 
from her in that struggle ; which small trophies he, with the 
last infirmity of a noble mind, presents to his own fond wife, 
little dreaming that they would one day cost him and her, and 
all of them, so dear. Such readers as take any interest in 
poor Gunther will be gratified to learn, that from this hour 
Brunhild's preternatural faculties quite left her, being all 
dependent on her maddhood; so that any more spear-hurling, 
or other the like extraordinary work, is not to be apprehended 
from her. 

If we add, that Siegfried formally made over to his dear 
Chriemhild the Nibelungen Hoard, by way of Margmgabe (or, 
as we may say, Jointure) ; and the high-tide, though not the 
honeymoon being x>ast, returned to Netherland with his spous^ 
to be welcomed tiiere with infinite rejoicings, — we have gone 
through as it were the First Act of this Tragedy ; and may 
here pause to look round us for a moment. The main charao- 
H.H Vol. 16 
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ters are now introduced on the scene, the relations that bind 
them together are dimly sketched ont : there is the prompt^ 
ohearfnlly heroic, invulnerable and inyincible Siegfried, now 
happiest of men ; the high Chriemhild, fitly mated, and if a 
moon, reyolving glorious round her sun, or Friedel (joy and 
darling); not without pride and female aspirings, yet not 
prouder than one so gifted and placed is pardonable for be- 
ing. On the other hand, we have King Ounther, or rather let 
us say king's-mantle Gunther, for never except in that one 
enterprise of courting Brunhild, in which too, without help^ he 
would have cut so poor a figure, does the worthy sovereign 
show will of his own, or character other than that of good 
potter's clay ; farther, the suspicious, forecasting, yet stout and 
reckless Hagen, him with the rapid glances^ and these turned 
not too kindly on Siegfried, whose prowess he has used yet 
dreads, whose Nibelungen Hoard he perhaps already oovets ; 
lastly, the rigorous and vigorous Brunhild, of whom also more 
is to be feared than hoped. Considering the fierce nature of 
these now mingled ingredients ; and how, except perhaps in 
the case of Ounther, there is no menstruum of placid stupidity 
to soften them ; except in Siegfried, no element of heroic trotii 
to master them and bind them together, — unquiet fermenta- 
tion may readily be apprehended. 

Meanwhile, for a season all is peace and sunshine. Sieg- 
fried reigns in Netherland, of which his &ther has surren- 
dered him the crown ; Chriemhild brings him a son, whom in 
honor of the uncle he christens Ounther, which courtesy the 
uncle and Brunhild repay in kind. The Nibelungen Hoard 
is still open and inexhaustible ; Dwarf Alberich and all the 
Becken there still loyal ; outward relations friendly, internal 
supremely prosperous : these are halcyon days. But, alas, they 
cannot last. Queen Brunhild, retaining with true female te- 
nacity her first notion, right or wrong, reflects one day that 
Siegfried, who is and shall be nothing but her husband's vas- 
sal, has for a long while paid him no service ; and, determined 
on a remedy, manages tiiat Siegfried and his queen shall be 
invited to a high-tide at Worms, where opportunity may 
chance for enforcing that claim. Thither acoordingly, after 
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ten years' absence, we find these illustrious guests returning ; 
Siegfried escorted by a thousand Nibelungen Bitters, and 
farther by his father Biegemund who leads a train of Nether- 
landers. Here for eleven days, amid infinite joustings, there 
is a true heaven-on-earth : but the apple of discord is already 
lying in the knightly ring, and two Women, the proudest and 
keenest-tempered of the world, simultaneously stoop to lift it. 
Aventiure Fourteenth is entitled " How the two queens rated 
one another." Never was courtlier Billingsgate uttered, or 
which came more directly home to the business and bosoms 
of women. The subject is that old story of Precedence, which 
indeed, from the time of Gain and Abel downwards, has 
wrought such effusion of blood and bile both among men and 
women; lying at the bottom of all armaments and battle- 
fields, whether Blenheims and Waterloos, or only plate-dis- 
plays, and tongue-and-eye skirmishes, in the circle of domestic 
Tea : nay, the very animals have it ; and horses, were they 
but the miserablest Shelties and Welsh ponies, will not graze 
together till it has been ascertained, by clear fight, who is 
master of whom, and a proper drawing-room etiquette es- 
tablished. 

Brunhild and Chriemhild take to arguing about the merits 
of their husbands : the latter, fondly expatiating on the pre- 
eminence of her Friedel, how he walks ^ like the moon among 
stars," before all other men, is reminded by her sister that one 
man at least must be excepted, the mighty King Gunther of 
Worms, to whom by his own confession long ago at Isenstein, 
he is vassal and servant. Chriemhild will sooner admit that 
clay is above sunbeams, than any such proposition; which 
therefore she, in all politeness, requests of her sister never 
more to touch upon while she lives. The result may be 
foreseen : rejoinder follows reply, statement grows assertion ; 
flint-sparks have fallen on the dry flax, which from smoke 
bursts into conflagration. The two queens part in hottest, 
though still clear-flaming anger. Not, however, to let their 
anger burn out, but only to feed it with more solid fuel. 
Chriemhild dresses her forty maids in finer than royal ap- 
parel ; orders out all her husband's Becken ; and so attended, 
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walks foremost to the Minster, where mass is to be said; 
thus practically asserting that she is not only a true queen, 
but the worthier of the two. Brunhild, quite outdone in 
splendor, and enraged beyond all patience, overtakes her at 
the door of the Minster, with peremptory order to stop : 
^'before king's wife shall vassal's never go." 

** Then said the fiur Chriemhilde, Bight angry was her mood : 
' Cooldest thou but hold thy peace, It were surely for thy good ; 
Thyself hast all polluted With shame thy fur bodye; 
How oan a Conoubine By right a King's wife be f ' 

" ' Whom hast thou Concubined f ' The King's wife quickly spake ; 
' That do I thee,' said Chriemhild; * For thy piide and vauntirng's 

sake; 
Who first had thy fJEur body Was Siegfried my beloved Man ; 
My Brother it was not That thy maidhood from thee wan." 

In proof of which outrageous saying, she produces that 
Bing and Girdle; the innocent conquest of which, as we 
well know, had a far other origin. Brunhild bursts into 
tears; '' sadder day she never saw." Nay, perhaps a new 
light now rose on her over much that had been dark in her 
late history ; *' she rued full sore that ever she was bom." 

Here, then, is the black injury, which only blood will wash 
away. The evil fiend has begun his work ; and the issue of 
it lies beyond man's control. Sieg&ied may protest his inno- 
cence of that calumny, and chastise his indiscreet spouse for 
uttering it even in the heat of anger: the female heart is 
wounded beyond healing; the old springs of bitterness agaizlst 
this hero unite into a fell flood of hate ; while he sees the 
sunlight, she cannot know a joyful hour. Vengeance is soon 
offered her : Hagen, who lives only for his prince, undertakes 
this bad service ; by treacherous professions of attachment, 
and anxiety to guard Siegfried's life, he gains from Chriem- 
hild the secret of his vulnerability ; Siegfried is carried out to 
hunt ; and in the hour of frankest gayety is stabbed through 
the fatal spot; and, felling the murderer to the ground, dies 
upbraiding his false kindred, yet, with a touching simpUoity, 
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reoommending his child and wife to their protection. '''Let 
her feel that she is your sister; was there ever virtue in 
princes, be trae to her : for me my Father and my men shall 
long wait.' The flowers all around were wetted with blood, 
then he struggled with death; not long did he this, the weapon 
cut him too keen; so he could speak nought more, the Becke 
bold and noble.'' 

At this point, we might say, ends the Third Act of our 
Tragedy ; the whole story henceforth takes a darker charac- 
ter ; it is as if a tone of sorrow and fateful boding became 
more and more audible in its free light musia Evil has pro- 
duced new evil in fatal augmentation : injury is abolished ; 
but in its stead there is guilt and despair. Ghriemhild, an 
hour ago so rich, is now robbed of all : her grief is boundless 
as her love has been. No glad thought can ever more dwell 
in her ; daxkness, utter night has come over her, as she looked 
into the red of morning. The spoiler too walks abroad un- 
punished ; the bleeding corpse witnesses against Hagen, nay 
he himself cares not to hide the deed. But who is there to 
avenge the friendless ? Siegfried's Father has returned in 
haste to his own land ; Chriemhild is now alone on the earth, 
her husband's grave is all that remains to her; there only can 
she sit, as if waiting at the threshold of her own dark home ; 
and in prayers and tears pour out the sorrow and love that 
have no end. Still farther injuries are heaped on her: by 
advice of the crafty Hagen, Gunther, who had not planned 
the murder, yet permitted and witnessed it, now comes with 
whining professions of repentance and good-will ; persuades 
her to send for the Nibelungen Hoard to Worms; where 
no sooner is it arrived, than Hagen and the rest forcibly take 
it from her; and her last trust in affection or truth from 
mortal is rudely cut away. Bent to the earth, she weeps only 
for her lost Siegfried, knows no comfort, but will weep for- 
ever. 

One lurid gleam of hope, after long years of darkness, breaks 
in on her, in the prospect of revenge. King Etzel sends from 
his far country to solicit her hand : the embassy she hears at 
firsts as a woman of ice might do ; the good Budiger, Etzel's 
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spokesman, pleads in Tain that his king is the richest of all 
earthly kings ; that he is so lonely '' since Frau Helke died ; " 
that though a heathen, he has Christians about him, and maj 
one day be converted : till at length, when he hints distantly 
at the power of Etzel to avenge her injuries, she on a sudden 
becomes all attention. ELagen, foreseeing such possibilities, 
protests against the match ; but is overruled : Ghriemhild de» 
parts with Budiger for the land of the Huns; taking cold 
leave of her relations ; only two of whom, her brothers Greinot 
and Qiselher, innocent of that murder, does she admit near 
her as convoy to the Donau. 

The Nibelungen Hoard has hitherto been fatal to all its 
possessors; to the two sons of Nibelung; to Siegfried its 
conqueror: neither does the Burgundian Boyal House fare 
better with it. Already, discords threatening to arise, Hagen 
sees prudent to sink it in the Rhine; first taking oath of 
Ounther and his brothers, that none of them shall reveal iha 
hiding-place, while any of the rest is alive. But the ooise 
that clave to it could not be sunk there. The Nibelongen- 
land is now theirs: they themselves are henceforth called 
Nibelungen ; and this history of their fate is the Kibelnngen 
Song, or Nibelungen Noth (Nibelungen's Need, extreme need, 
or final wreck and abolition). 

The Fifth Act of our strange eventful history now draws 
on. Ghriemhild has a kind husband, of hospitable disposition, 
who troubles himself little about her secret feelings and in- 
tents. With his permission, she sends two minstrels, invit- 
ing the Burgundian Court to a high-tide at Etzel's : she has 
charged the messengers to say that she is happy, and to bring 
all Gunther's champions with them. Her eye was on TTitg^nj, 
but she could not single him from the rest. After seven days' 
deliberation, Ounther answers that he will come. Hagen has 
loudly dissuaded the journey, but again been overruled. *' It is 
his fate," says a commentator, <<like Cassandra's, ever to foresee 
the evil, and ever to be disregarded. He himself shut bis ear 
against the inward voice ; and now his warnings are uttered 
to the deaf." He argues long, but in vain : nay young Qemot 
hints at last that this aversion originates in personal fear :«>• 
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^ Then spoke Yon Troneg Hagen : ' Nowise is it through fiaar ; 
So you command it| HeroeSy Then up, gird on your gear ; 
I ride with you the foremost Into King Etzel's land.' 
Since then full many a hehn Was shivered by his hand.*' 

Frau TJte's dreams and omens are now unavailing with 
bim; "whoso heedeth dreams/' said Hagen, "of the right 
story wotteth not : '' he has computed the worst issue, and 
defied it. 

Many a little touch of pathos, and even solemn beauty, lies 
carelessly scattered in these rhymes, had we space to exhibit 
such here. As specimen of a strange, winding, diffuse, yet 
innocently graceful style of narratiTe, we had translated some 
considerable portion of this Twenty-fifth Aventiure, " How the 
l^ibelungen marched (fared) to the Huns/' into verses as lit- 
eral as might be ; which now, alas, look mournfully different 
.from the original; almost like Scriblerus's shield when the 
barbarian housemaid had scoured it I Nevertheless, to do for 
the reader what we can, let somewhat of that modernized 
ware, such as it is, be set before him. The brave Kibelungen 
are on the eve of departure; and about ferrying over the 
Hhine : and here it may be noted that Worms,^ with our old 

^ This City of Worms, had we a right imagination, ought to he as venera- 
ble to OS Modems, as any Thehee or Troy was to the Ancients. Whether 
foonded hy the Gods or not, it is of quite unknown antiquity, and has wit- 
nessed the most wonderful things. Within authentic times, the Bomans were 
here; and if tradition may be credited, Attila also; it was the seat of the 
Anstrasian kings ; the frequent residence of Charlemagne himself ; innumer- 
able Festiyals, High-tides, TonmameDts and Imperial Diets were held in it, 
of which latter, one at least, that where Luther appeared in 1521, will be for- 
erer remembered by all mankind. Nor is Worms more famous in history 
than, as indeed we may see here, it is in romance ; whereof many monuments 
and Yestiges remain to tAu dajf. ** A pleasant meadow there," says Von der 
Hagen, " is still called Chriemhild's Rosengarten. The name Worms itself is 
derired (by Legendaiy Etymology) from the Dragon, or Worm, which Sieg^ 
fried slew, the flgnre of which once formed the City Arms ; in past times, 
there was alio to be seen here an ancient strong RieieH'HauM (Giant's-house), 
and many a memorial of Siegfried ; his Lance, 66 feet long (almost SO Eng- 
lish feet), in the Cathedral ; his Statue, of gigantic size, on the Neue Thurm 
(New Tower) on the Rhine ; " &c. &c. " And lastly the Siegfried's Chapel, 
in primeral, Pre-Gothic architecture, not long since pulled down. In the 
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Singer lies not in its true position, but at some distance from 
the river; a proof at least that he was never there, and prob- 
ably sang and lived in some very distant region : — 

*' The boats were floating ready, And many men there were; 
What clothes of prioe they had They took and stow'd them there, 
Was never a rest (rem toiling Until the eventide, 
Then they took the flood right gayly. Would longer not abide. 

'* Brave tents and hntches Ton saw raised on the grass, 
Other side the Rhine-stream That camp it pitched was : 
The king to stay a while Was besought of his fair wife ; 
That night she saw him with her, And never more in life^ 

'' Tmmpets and flutes spoke out, At dawning of the day, 
That time was oome for parting, So they rose to march away , 
Who loved-one had in arms Did kiss that same, I ween ; 
And fond fivewells were bidden By cause of EtzePs Queen. 

** Frau Ute's noble sons They had a serving-man, 
A brave one and a true : Or ever the march began, 
He speaketh to Ring Gunther, What for his ear was fLt, 
He said: ' Woe for this Journey, I grieve because of it.' 

' He, Rnmold hight, the Sewer, Was known as hero true ; 
He spake : ' Whom shall this people And hind be trusted to f 
Woe on't, will nought persuade ye. Brave Recken, fiom this road ! 
Frau Chriemhild's flattering message No good doth seem to bode.' 

cime of the MeittenSngen too, the Stadtrath was hound to gire every Master, 
who sang the Lay of Siegfried {MeUterlied non Siegfiiedent the purport of 
which is now unknown) without mistake, a certain gratuity." CHouary to the 
Nibeltmgen, | WormM. 

One is sorry to learn that this famed Imperial City is no longer Imperial, 
but moeh fidlen in eyeiy way from its palmy state ; the 30,000 inhabitants, to 
be found there in Gostayns Adolphns's time, baring now declined into some 
6,S00, — " who maintain themselTes by wine-growing, Rhine-boats, tobacco- 
manufacture, and making sngar-oMead." So hard has war, which respec ts 
nothing, pressed on Worms, ill placed for safety, on the hostile border : Loq- 
▼ois, or Louis XIV., in 16S9, had it utterly devastated ; whereby in the int^ 
rior, " spaces that were once covered with buildings are now gardens." See 
Comf. Lexicon, | fFormi. 
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" ' The land to ihee be tnisted, And my fur boy ako^ 
And serve thou well the women, I tell thee ere I go ; 
Whomso thou findeet weeping Her heart give comfort to; 
Ko harm to one of ns King Etzel's wife will do.' 

'^ The steeds were standing ready. For the Kings and for their mei' \ 
With kisses tenderest Took leave full many then, 
Who, in gallant cheer and hope, To march were nought afraid : 
Them since that day bewaileth Many a noble wife and maid. 

" But when the rapid Becken Took horse and priokt away. 
The women shent in sorrow You saw behind them stay ; 
Of parting all too long Their hearts to them did teB ; 
When grief so great is coming. The mind forebodes not welL 

" Nathless the brisk Buigonden All on their way did go, 
Theti rose the country over A mickle dole and woe ; 
On both sides of the hiUs Woman and man did weep : 
Let their folk do how they list, These gay their course did keep. 

" The Nibelungen Becken ^ Did march with them as well, 
In a thousand glittering hauberks, Who at home had ta'en farewell 
Of many a Mi woman Should see them never more : 
The wound of her brave Siegfried Did grieve Chriemhilde sore. 

'' Then 'gan they shape their journey Towards the Biver Maine, 
All on through East Franconia, Sang Gunther and his train ; 
Hagen he was their leader. Of old did know the way ; 
Dankwart did keep, as marshal, Their ranks in good array. 

** As they, from East Franconia, The Salfield rode along, 
Might you have seen them prandng, A bright and lordly throng, 
The Princes and their vassals. All heroes of great fame : 
The twelfUi mom brave King Gunther Unto the Donau came. 

1 These are the Nibelungen proper who bad come to Worms with Siegfried, 
on the famed bridal journey from Isenstein, long ago. ObBerre, at the name 
time, that ever since the Nibelungen Hoard was transferred to Bhine-land, the 
whole subjects of King Gunther are often called Nibelnngen, and their snbae- 
qnent history is this NMungen Song. 
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" There rode Yon Troneg Hageo, The foreinoBt of that host. 
He was to the Nibelungen The guide they lov'd the inoet : 
The Bitter keen dismounted, Set foot on the sandj ground, 
His steed to a tree he tied. Looked wistful all around. 

'' ^ Much soaith/ Yon Troneg said, * May lightly chance to thee, 
King Gunther, by this tide. As thou with eyea mayst see : 
The river is overflowing, FuU strong runs here its stream, 
For crossing of this Donaa Some ooimsel might well beseem.' 

" * What counsel hast thou, bravo Hagen,' King Gunther then did say, 
' Of thy o¥m wit and cunning f Dishearten me not, I pray : 
Thyself the ford wilt find us, If knightly skill it can. 
That safe to yonder shore We may pass both horse and man.' 

" ' To me, I trow,' spake Hagen, ' Life hath not grown so cheapo 
To go with will and drown me In riding these waters deep ; 
But first, of men some few By this hand of mine shall die. 
In great King Etzel's country. As best good-will have I. 

" ' But bide ye here by the Biver, Te Bitters brisk and sound, 
Myself will seek some boatman, If boatman here be found. 
To row us at his ferry, Across to Gelfrat's land : ' 
The Tron^ger grasped his buckler, Fared forth along the strand. 

^* He was full bravely hamess'd. Himself he knightly bore, 
With buckler and with helmet. Which bright enough he wore : 
And, bound above his hauberk, A weapon broad was seen. 
That cut with both its edges, Was never sword so keen. 

** Then hither he and thither Searched for the Ferryman, 
He heard a splashing of waters, To watch the same he 'gan, 
It was the white Mer-women, That in a fountain dear. 
To cool their fiEur bodyes. Were merrily bathing here." 

From these Mer-women, who ^'skimmed aloof like white 
cygnets " at sight of him, Hagen snatches up '' their wondrous 
raiment;" on condition of returning which, they rede him 
his fortune ; how this expedition is to speecL At first favor- 
ably:— 
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''^ She said : ' To Etiel's coantry Of a troth ye well may hi6| 
For here I pledge my hand, Now kill me if I lie. 
That heroes seeking honor Did never aniye theroal 
So richly as ye shall do. Believe thou sorely that' " 

But no sooner is the wondrous raiment restored them than 
they change their tale ; for in spite of that matchless honor, it 
appears every one of the adventurous Becken is to perish. 

'' Ontspake the wild Mer- woman : ' I tell thee it will arrive. 
Of all your gallant host No man shall be left alive, 
Except King Gunther's chaplain, As we fall well do know ; 
He onlyi home returning, To the Rhine-land back shall go.' 

'' Then spake Von Troneg Hagen, His wrath did fiercely swell : 
' Such tidings to my master I were right loath to tell, 
That in Ring Etzel's country We all must lose our life : 
Yet show me over the water, Thou wise all-knowing io(/e.' " 

Thereupon, seeing him bent on ruiui she gives directions how 
to find the ferry, but withal counsels him to deal wari^^y ; the 
ferry-house stands on the other side of the river ; the boatman, 
too, is not only the hottest-tempered of men, but rich and in- 
dolent ; nevertheless, if nothing else will serve, let Hagen call 
himself Amelrich, and that name will bring him. All happens 
as predicted : the boatman, heedless of all shouting and offers 
of gold clasps, bestirs him lustily at the name of Amelrioh ; 
but the more indignant is he, on taking in his fare, to find it 
a counterfeit. He orders Hagen, if he loves his life, to leap 
out. 

** * Now say not that,' spake Hagen ; 'Right hard am I bested, 
Take from me for good friendship This clasp of gold so red ; 
And row our thousand heroes And steeds across this river.' 
Then spake the wrathful boatman, ' That will I surely never.' 

'' Then one of his oars he lifted. Right broad it was and long, 

He struck it down on Hagen, Did the hero mickle wrong, 
That in the boat he staggered, And alighted on bis knee ; 

Other such wrathful boatman Did never the Troneger see. 
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'' HiB proud anbiddeii guest He would now provoke still more. 
He struck his head so stoutly That it broke in twain the oar, 
With strokes on head of Hagen ; He was a sturdy wight : 
Naihless had Gelfrat's boatman Small profit of that fight 

'' With fiercely raging spirit The Trouper tum'd him round, 
Clutch'd quick enough his scabbard, And a weapon there he found \ 
He smote his head finom off him, And cast it on the sand, 
Thus had that wrathful boatman His death from Hagen's hand. 

*' Even as Von Troneg Hagen The wrathful boatmau slew, 
The boat whirl'd round to the river, He had work enough to do ; 
Or ever he tum'd it shorewards. To weary he began, 
But kept full stoutly rowing, The bold King Gunther's man. 

'' He wheel'd it back, brave Hagen, With many a lusty stroke, 
The strong oar, with such rowing. In his hand asunder broken 
He fiiin would reach the Becken, All waiting on the shore, 
No tackle now he had ; Hei,^ how deftly he spliced the oar, 

'' With thong from off his buckler ! It was a slender band * 
Right over against a forest He drove the boat to land ; 
Where Gunther's Recken waited, In crowds along the beach ; 
Full many a goodly hero Moved down his boat to reach." 

Hagen ferries them over himself " into the unknown land/' 
like a right yare steersman ; yet ever brooding fiercely on that 
prediotion of the wild Mer-woman, which had outdone eren 
his own dark forebodings. Seeing the chaplain, who alone of 
them all was to return, standing in the boat beside his ehappel- 
saujne (pyxes and other sacred furniture), he determines to 
belie at least this part of the prophecy, and on a sudden hurls 
the chaplain overboard. Nay as the poor priest swims after 
the boat, he pushes him down, regardless of all remonstrance, 

^ These apparently insignificant circnmstances, down even to mwrnlifig the 
oar from his shield, are preserved with a singular fidelity in the most dis- 
torted editions of the Tale : see, for example, the Danish baUad, Ixufy Grim- 
hUtTi Wrack (transUited in the Northern Antiquitiei, p. 275, by Mr. Jamieton). 
Thii "HeU" is a brisk interjection, whereby the worthy old Singer now 
and then introdnces his own person, when anything veiy eminent is going 
forward* 
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resolyed that lie shall die. NeverthelesB it prored not so : the 
chaplain made for the other side ; when his strength failed, 
'< then €k>d's hand helped him/' and at length he reached the 
shore. Thus does the stem truth stand revealed to Hagen, by 
the vety means he took for eluding it : " he^ thought with him- 
self these Becken must all lose their lives." From this time, 
a grim reckless spirit takes possession of him ; a courage, an 
audacity, waxing more and more into the fixed strength of 
desperation. The passage once finished, he dashes the boat in 
pieces, and casts it in the stream, greatly as the others wonder 
at him. 

" ' Why do ye this, good brotherf ' Said the Bitter Dankwart then ; 
' How shall we cross this river, When the road we come again f ' 
Retomuig home from Honland, Here must we lingering stay t — 
Not then did Hagen tell him Tha^ return no more oonld they." 

In this shipment ^' into the unknown land," there lies, for 
the more penetrating sort of commentators, some hidden mean- 
ing and allusion. The destruction of the unretuming Ship, as 
of the Ship Argo, of ^neas's Ships, and the like, is a constant 
feature of such traditions : it is thought, this ferrying of the 
Nibelungen has a reference to old Scandinavian Mythuses; 
nay to the oldest, most universal emblems shaped out by man's 
Imagination ; Hagen the ferryman being, in some sort, a type 
of Death, who ferries over his thousands and tens of thousands 
into a Land still more unknown.^ 

But leaving these considerations, let us remark the deep 
fearful interest which, in gathering strength, rises to a really 
tragical height in the close of this Poem. Strangely has the 
old Singer, in these his loose melodies, modulated the wild 
narrative into a poetic whole, with what we might call true 
art, were it not rather an instinct of genius still more un- 
erring. A fateful gloom now hangs over the fortunes of 
the Nibelungen, which deepens and deepens as they march 
onwards to the judgment-bar, till all are engulfed in utter 
night. 

1 See Von der Hagen's Nibelungen, ikn BtdaOmg, Ao. 
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Hagen himself rises in tragic greatness; so helpful, so 
prompt and strong is he, and true to the death, though with- 
out hope. If sin can ever be pardoned, then that one act of 
his is pardonable ; by loyal faith, by free daring and heroic 
constancy, he has made amends for it. Well does he know 
what is coming ; yet he goes forth to meet it, offers to Kuin 
his sullen welcome. Warnings thicken on him, which he 
treats lightly, as things now superfluous. Spite of our lore 
for Siegfried, we must pity and almost respect the lost Hagen 
now in his extreme need, and fronting it so nobly. <' Mixed 
was his hair with a gray color, his limbs strong, and threaten- 
ing his look." Nay, his sterner qualities are beautifully tem- 
pered by another feeling, of which till now we understood not 
that he was capable, — the feeling of friendship. There is a 
certain Volker of Alsace here introduced, not for the first time, 
yet first in decided energy, who is more to Hagen than a 
brother. This Volker, a courtier and noble, is also a Spiel- 
mann (minstrel), a Fidelere gut (fiddler good) ; and surely the 
prince of all Fideleres ; in truth a very phoenix, melodious as 
the soft nightingale, yet strong as the royal eagle : for also in 
the brunt of battle he can play tuues ; and with a SteelFiddU- 
bow beats strange music from the cleft helmets of his enemies. 
There is, in this continual allusion to Volker's Schwert-ftdelr 
hogen (Sword-fiddlebow), as rude as it sounds to us, a barbaric 
greatness and depth ; the light minstrel of kingly and queenly 
halls is gay also in the storm of Fate, its dire rushing pipes 
aud whistles to him : is he not the image of every brave man 
fighting with Necessity, be that duel when and where it may ; 
smiting the fiend with giant strokes, yet every stroke musical? 
— This Volker and Hagen are united inseparably, and defy 
death together. *^ Whatever Volker said pleased Hagen ; 
whatever Hagen did pleased Volker." 

But into these last Ten Aventiures, almost like the image of 
a Doomsday, we must hardly glance at present. Seldom, per- 
haps, in the poetry of that or any other age, has a grander 
scene of pity and terror been exhibited than here, could we 
look into it clearly. At every new step new shapes of fear 
arise. Dietrich of Bern meets the Nibelungen on their way, 
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with ominous warnings : but warnings, as we said, are now 
superflnoos, when the evil itself is apparent and inevitable. 
Chriemhild, wasted and exasperated here into a frightful 
Medea, openly threatens Hagen, but is openly defied by him ; 
he and Volker retire to a seat before her palaoe, and sit there, 
while she advances in angry tears, with a orowd of armed Huns, 
to destroy thera. But Hagen has Siegfried's Balmung lying 
naked on his knee, the Minstrel also has drawn his keen Fid- 
dlebow, and the Huns dare not provoke the battle. Ohriem- 
hild would fain single out Hagen for vengeance ; but Hagen, 
ike other men, stands not alone ; and sin is an infection which 
will not rest with one victim. Partakers or not of his crime, 
;he others also must share his punishment. Singularly touch- 
ing, in the mean while, is King Etzel's ignorance of what every 
one else understands too well ; and how, in peaceful hospitable 
spirit, he exerts himself to testify his joy over these royal 
guests of his, who are bidden hither for far other ends. That 
night the wayworn Nibelungen are sumptuously lodged ; yet 
Hagen and Volker see good to keep watch : Volker plays them 
to sleep : " under the porch of the house he sat on the stone : 
bolder fiddler was there never any ; when the tones flowed so 
sweetly, they all gave him thanka. Then sounded his strings 
till all the house rang ; his strength and the art were great ; 
sweeter and sweeter he began to play, till flitted forth from 
him into sleep full many a careworn souL" It was their last 
lullaby ; they were to sleep no more. Armed men appear, but 
suddenly vanish. In the night ; assassins sent by Chriemhild, 
expecting no sentinel : it is plain that the last hour draws 
nigh. 

In the morning the Nibelungen are for the Minster to hear 
mass ; they are putting on gay raiment ; but Hagen tells them 
a different tale : '< ' ye must take other garments, Becken ; 
instead of silk shirts hauberks, for rich mantles your good 
shields : and, beloved masters, moreover squires and men, ye 
shall full earnestly go to the church, and plain to Gknl the 
powerful (Got dem riehen) of your sorrow and utmost need ; 
and know of a surety that death for us is nigh.' " In Etzel's 
Hall, where the Nibelungen appear at the royal feast in com- 
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plete armor, the Strife, incited by Ghriemhild, begins ; the first 
answer to her provocation is from Hagen, who hews off the 
head of her own and Etzel's son, making it bound into the 
mother's bosom : ^' then began among the Kecken a murder 
grim and great." Dietrich, with a voice of preternatural 
power, commands pause ; retires with Etzel and Ghriemhild; 
and now the bloody work has free course. We have heard of 
battles, and massacres, and deadly struggles in siege and storm ; 
but seldom has even the poet's imagination pictured anything 
so fierce and terrible as this. Host after host, as they enter 
that huge vaulted Hall, perish in conflict with the doomed 
Nibelungen ; and ever after the terrific uproar, ensues a still 
more terrific silence. All night and through morning it lasts. 
They throw the dead from the windows ; blood nms like water i 
the Hall is set fire to, they quench it with blood, their own 
burning thirst they slake with blood. It is a tumult like the 
Crack of Doom, a thousand-voiced, wildH9tunning hubbub ; and, 
frightful like a Trump of Doom, the Sword-fiddlebow of Yolker, 
who guards the door, makes music to that death-dance. Nor 
are traits of heroism wanting, and thrilling tones of pity and 
love ; as in that act of Budiger, Etzel's and Ghriemhild's 
champion, who, bound by oath, ** lays his soul in Ood's hand," 
and enters that Golgotha to die fighting against his friends ; 
yet first changes shields with Hagen, whose own, also given 
him by Budiger in a far other hour, had been shattered in the 
fight. " When he so lovingly bade give him the shield, there 
were eyes enough red with hot tears ; it was the last gift which 
Budiger of Bechelaren gave to any Becke. As grim as Hagen 
was, and as hard of mind, he wept at this gift which the hero 
good, so near his last times, had given him ; full many a noble 
Bitter began to weep." 

At last Yolker is slain ; they are all slain, save only Hagen 
and Gunther, faint and wounded, yet still unconquered among 
the bodies of the dead. Dietrich the wary, though strong and 
invincible, whose Becken too, except old Hildebrand, he now 
finds are all killed, though he had charged them strictly not 
to mix in the quarrel, at last arms himself to finish it. He 
subdues the two wearied Nibelungen, binds them, delivers 
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them to Chriemhild ; '' and Herr Dietrich went away with 
weeping eyes, worthily from the heroes." These never saw 
each other more. Chriemhild demands of Hagen, Where the 
Nibelongen Hoard is? But he answers her, that he has 
sworn never to disclose it, while any of her brothers lived. 
'^ I bring it to an end/' said the infuriated woman ; orders her 
brother's head to be struck off, and holds it up to Hagen. 
^* 'Thou hast it now according to thy will,' said Hagen; 'of 
the Hoard knoweth none but God and I ; from thee, she-devil 
(vtUendinne), shall it forever be hid.' " She kills him with his 
own sword, once her husband's; and is herself struck dead 
by Hildebrand, indignant at the woe she has wrought; King 
Etzel, there present, not opposing the deed. Whereupon the 
curtain drops over that wild scene : ''the full highly honored 
were lying dead ; the people all had sorrow and lamentation ; 
in grief had the king's feast ended, as all love is wont to 
do:" — 

" Ine chan iu niM hescheiden Woe sider da geichaehf 
Wan ritter unde wrovven Weinen man do sach^ 
Dar-Buo die eddn chnechte Ir liehen tfriunde tot : 
Da hat das more em tndt ; Dig ist der Nibdunge not 

'' I cannot say you now What hath befallen since ; 
The women all were weeping, And the Bitters and the prinee, 
Also the noble squires. Their dear firiends lying dead : 
Here hath the story ending ; This is the Nibdungen^a NeedJ* 

We have now finished our slight analysis of this Poem; 
and hope that readers who are curious in this matter, and ask 
themselves. What is the Nibdungen ? may have here found 
some outlines of an answer, some help towards farther re- 
searches of their own. To such readers another question will 
suggest itself: Whence this singular production comes to 
us. When and How it originated ? On which point also, what 
little light our investigation has yielded may be summarily 
given. 

The worthy Von der Hagen, who may well understand the 
Ntbehmgen better than any other man, having rendered it into 
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the modern tongue, and twice edited it in the original, not 
without collating some eleven manuscripts, and travelling 
several thousands of miles to make the last edition perfect, — 
writes a Book some years ago, rather boldly denominated The 
Nibdungen, its Meaning for the present and forever; wherein, 
not content with any measurable antiquity of centuries, he 
would fain claim an antiquity beyond all bounds of dated time. 
Working his way with feeble mine-lamps of etymology and the 
like, he traces back the rudiments of his beloved Nibelungen, 
" to which the flower of his whole life has been consecrated,'' 
into the thick darkness of the Scandinavian Niflheim and 
Muspelheimy and the Hindoo Cosmogony; connecting it far- 
ther (as already in part we have incidentally pointed out) 
with the Ship Argo, with Jupiter's goatskin ^gis, the fire- 
creed of Zerdusht, and even with the heavenly Constellations. 
His reasoning is somewhat abstruse ; yet an honest zeal, very 
considerable learning and intellectual force bring him tolerably 
through. So much he renders plausible or probable : that in 
the Nibelungeuj under more or less defacement, lie fragments, 
scattered like mysterious Bunes, yet still in part decipher- 
able, of the earliest Thoughts of men ; that the fiction of the 
Nihelungen was at first a religious or philosophical Mythus ; 
and only in later ages, incorporating itself more or less com- 
pletely with vague traditions of real events, took the form of 
a story, or mere Narrative of earthly transactions ; in which 
last form, moreover, our actual Nihelungen Lied is nowise the 
original Narrative, but the second, or even the third redaction 
of one much earlier. 

At what particular era the primeval fiction of the Nihe- 
lungen passed from its Mythological into its Historical shape ; 
and the obscure spiritual elements of it wedded themselves 
to the obscure remembrances of the Northern Immigrations ; 
and the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac became Twelve Cham- 
pions of Attila's Wife, — there is no fixing with the smallest 
certainty. It is known from history that Eginhart, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, compiled, by order of that monarch, 
a collection of the ancient German Songs ; among which, it is 
fondly believed by antiquaries, this Nihelungen (not indeed 
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onr actual Ntbelungen Lied, yet an older one of sunilar pnr- 
port). and the main traditions of the HeldenJbuch connected 
therewith, may have had honorable place. Unluckily Egin- 
hart's Collection has quite perished, and only his Life of the 
Great Charles, in which this circumstance stands noted, sur- 
Tives to provoke curiosity. One thing is certain, Eulco Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, in the year 885, is introduced as '^ citing 
certain German books," to enforce some argument of his by 
instance of <' King Ermerioh's crime toward his relations ; '' 
which King Ermerich and his crime are at this day part and 
parcel of the <^ Cycle of Grerman Fiction," and presupposed in 
the Nibelungen} Later notices, of a more decisive sort, occur 
in abundance. Saxo Grammaticus, who flourished in the 
twelfth century, relates that about the year 1130, a Saxon 
Minstrel being sent to Seeland, with a treacherous invitation 
from one royal Dane to another ; and not daring to violate his 
oath, yet compassionating the victim, sang to him by way of 
indirect warning '^the Song of Chriemhild's Treachery to her 
Brothers;" that is to say, the latter portion of the Story 
which we still read at greater length in the existing Nib^ 
lungen Lied, To which direct evidence, that these traditions 
were universally known in the twelfth century, nay had been 
in some shape committed to writing, as ^^ German Books," in 
the ninth or rather in the eighth, — we have still to add 
the probability of their being '' ancient songs," even at that 
earliest date ; all which may perhaps carry us back into the 
seventh or even sixth century ; yet not farther, inasmuch as 
certain of the poetic personages that figure in them belong 
historically to the fifth. 

Other and more open proof of antiquity lies in the fact, 
that these Traditions are so universally diffused. There are 
Danish and Icelandic versions of them, externally more or 
less altered and distorted, yet substantially real copies, pro- 
fessing indeed to be borrowed from the German ; in particu- 
lar we have the Niflinga and the WUkina Saga, composed in 
the thirteenth century, which still in many ways illustrate 
the German original. Innumerable other songs and sagas 
^ Von der Hagen's Nibdungen, Einleitnng, § til 
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the fZ^^^ J^""® ^^ recovered from popular leciUtion, in 
If — Islajids, within these few years. 



TwLdit-^ ** ^*^^' '''^^* lineaments of Fact stiU exiat in tiheBe 
1 ions ; what are the Historical events and pewona wW\i 



p Auxe val Mythoses have here united with, and so strangely 
. ^P^^^sed ? the answer is unsatisfactory enough. The 



^ . — ^ern ImmigrationSi unspeakably momentous and 

^ ^® they were for the Grermans, have well-nigh faded 

th©l ^^^^y *rom all vernacular records. Some traces, never- 

ffrancl^* ^^'^^ names and dim shadows of occurrences in tihat 

o^^ JJciovement, still linger here; which, in such circnm- 

^> 'W'o gather with avidity. There can be no doubt, for 

Ssto ^^* ^^ " ^^^' ^^^ ^^ Hunland," is the Attila of 

. ^ > several of whose real achievements and relations axe 
^^^y yet still recognizably pictured forth in these Poems. 
J-UUB his first queen is named Halke, and in the Scandinaviau 
veraious, Herka; which last (Erca) is also the name that 
rnscua gives her, in the well-known account of his Embassy 
to Attila. Moreover, it is on his second marriage, which had 
in fact BO mysterious and tragical a character, that the whole 
catastrophe of the Nibelungen turns. It is true, the " Scourge 
of God " plays but a tame part here ; however, his great acts, 
tbough all past, are still visible in their fruits : besides, it is 
on the Korthem or Gkrman personages that the tradition 
chiefly dwells. 

Taking farther into account the general ^'Cyde,'' or System 
of Iforthem Tradition, whereof this Nibelungen is the centre 
and keystone, there is, as indeed we saw in the ffeldenbuch, a 
certain Elaiser Ottnit and a Dietrich of Bern ; to whom also 
it seems tinreasonable to deny historical existence. This JBem 
(Verona), as well as the RahenscJUaeht (Battle of Ravenna), is 
continually figuring in these fictions ; though whether under 
Ottnit we are to understand Odoacer the vanquished, and 
under Dietrich of Bern Theodoricus Yeronensis, the victor 
both at Verona and Eavenna, is by no means so indubitable. 
Chronological diffiLculties stand much in the way. For oux 
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Dietrich of Bern, as we saw in the Nibelungerif is represented 
as one of Etzel's Champions : now Attila died about the year 
450; and this Ostrogoth Theodoric did not fight his great 
Battle at Verona till 489; that of Bavennay whioh was fol- 
lowed by a three years' siege, happening next year. So that 
before Dietrich could become Dietrich of Bern, Etzel had been 
gone almost half a century from the scene. Startled by this 
anachronism, some commentators have fished out another 
Theodoric, eighty years prior to him of Verona, and who ac- 
tually served in Attila's hosts, with a retinue of Groths and 
Qermans ; with which new Theodoric, however, the old Ottnit^ 
or Odoacer, of the Heldenibueh must, in his turn, part company ; 
whereby the case is no whit mended. Certain it seems, in 
the mean time, that Dietrich, which signifies Eieh in People, 
is the same name which in Oreek becomes Theodoricus ; for at 
first (as in Procopius) this very ITieodoricus is always written 
9cv8^X^ which almost exactly corresponds with the Oerman 
sound. But such are the inconsistencies involved in both 
hypotheses, that we are forced to conclude one of two things : 
either that the Singers of those old Lays were little versed in 
the niceties of History, and unambitious of passing for author- 
ities therein ; which seems a remarkably easy conclusion : or 
else, with Lessing, that they meant some quite other series 
of persons and transactions, some Kaiser Otto, and his two 
Anti-Kaisers (in the twelfth century) ; which, from what has 
come to light since Lessing's day, seems now an untenable 
position. 

However, as concerns the Nibelungen, the most remark- 
able coincidence, if genuine, remains yet to be mentioned. 
^'Thwortz,'' a Hungarian Chronicler (or perhaps Chronicle), 
of we know not what authority, relates, '' that Attila left his 
kingdom to his two sons Chaba and Aladar, the former by 
a Grecian mother, the latter by E^mheilch (Chriemhild) a 
(German ; that Theodoric, one of his followers, sowed dissen- 
sion between them ; and, along with the Teutonic hosts, took 
part with his half-countryman the younger son; whereupon 
rose a great slaughter, which lasted for fifteen days, and 
terminated in the defeat of Chaba (the Greek), and his flight 
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into Aflia.'^^ Conld we but put faith in this Thwortz, we 
might fancy that some vague rumor of that Elremheilch 
tragedy, swoln by the way, had reaohed the German ear 
and imagination; where, gathering round older Ideas and 
Mythuses, as Matter round its Spirit, the first rude form of 
Chriemhildif$ Revenge and the Wreck of the Nibelungen bodied 
itself forth in Song. 

Thus any historical light emitted by these old Fictions is 
little better than darkness visible ; sufficient at most to indi- 
cate that great Northern Immigrations, and wars and rumors 
of war have been; but nowise how and what they have 
been. Scarcely clearer is the special history of the FiotionB 
themselves ; where they were first put together, who have 
been their successive redactors and new-modellers. Von der 
Hagen, as we said, supposes that there may have been three 
several series of such. Two, at sll events, are dearly indi- 
cated. In their present shape we have internal evidence that 
none of these poems can be older than the twelfth century ; 
indeed, great part of the Hero-iook can be proved to be con* 
siderably later. With this last it is understood that Wolfram 
von Eschenbach and Heinrich von Ofterdingen, two singers 
otherwise noted in that era, were largely concerned; but 
neither is there any demonstration of this vague belief : while 
again, in regard to the Author of our actual Nibelungen, not 
so much as a plausible conjecture can be formed. 

Some vote for a certain Conrad von Wflrzburg ; others for 
the above-named Eschenbach and Ofterdingen ; others again 
for Klingsohr of Ungerland, a minstrel who once passed for a 
magician. Against all and each of which hjrpotheses there are 
objections ; and for none of them the smallest conclusive evi- 
dence. Who this gifted singer may have been, only in so far 
as his Work itself proves that there was but One, and the style 
points to the latter half of the twelfth century, — remains 
altogether dark : the unwearied Yon der Hagen himself, after 
fullest investigation, gives for verdict, "we know it not" 
Considering the high worth of the Nibelungeuy and how many 

1 Weber (IlluttraiUmt of Northern Antiqmtiet, p. 39), who dtee Gdnee 
(Zntung ft Eimiedkr) as hiB aathorit/. 
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feeble balladmongers of that Sivahian Era have transmitted us 
their names, so total an obliyiony'ln this infinitely more impor- 
tant case, may seem surprising. But those Minnelteder (Love- 
songs) and ProyeuQal Madrigcds were the Court Poetry of that 
time, and gained honor in high places ; while the old National 
Traditions were common property and plebeian, and to sing 
them an unrewarded labor. 

Whoever he may be, let him have our gratitude, our love. 
Looking back with a farewell glance, over that wondrous old 
Tale, with its many-colored texture ''of joyances and high- 
tides, of weeping and of woe/' so skilfully yet artlessly knit up 
into a whole, we cannot but repeat that a true epic spirit lives 
in it; that in many ways it has meaning and charms for us. 
Not only as the oldest Tradition of Modem Europe, does it 
possess a high antiquarian interest ; but farther, and even in 
the shape we now see it under, unless the '' Epics of the Son 
of Fingal " had some sort of authenticity, it is our oldest Poem 
also ; the earliest product of these New Ages, which on its own 
merits, both in form and essence, can be named Poetical. Con- 
sidering its chivalrous, romantic tone, it may rank as a piece 
of literary composition, perhaps considerably higher than the 
Spanish Cid; taking in its historical significance, and deep 
ramifications into the remote Time, it ranks indubitably and 
greatly higher. 

It has been called a Northern Iliad ; but except in the fact 
that both Poems have a narrative character, and both sing 
"the destructive rage" of men, the two have scarcely any 
similarity. The Singer of the Ntbehmgen is a far different 
person from Homer ; far inferior both in culture and in genius. 
Nothing of the glowing imagery, of the fierce bursting energy, 
of the mingled fire and gloom, that dwell in the old Greek, 
makes its appearance here. The German Singer is compara- 
tively a simple nature ; has never penetrated deep into life ; 
never '' questioned Fate ; " or struggled with fearful mysteries ; 
of all which we find traces in Homer, still more in Shakspeare ; 
but with meek believing submission, has taken the Universe 
as he found it represented to him ; and rejoices with a fine 
childlike gladness in the mere outward shows of things. He 
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has little power of delineating character ; perhaps he had no 
decisive vision thereof. His persons are 8iQ)erficiall7 distin- 
guishedy and not altogether without generic difference; but 
the portraiture is imperfectly brought out ; there lay no true 
living original within him. He has little Fancy ; we find 
scarcely one or two similitudes in his whole Poem ; and these 
one or two, which moreover are repeated, betoken no special 
faculty that way. He speaks of tiie ^< moon among stars ; " 
says often, of sparks struck from steel armor in battle, and so 
forth, that they were wie es wekte der windy " as if the wind 
were blowing them." We have mentioned Tasso along with 
him ; yet neither in this case is there any close resemblance ; 
the light playful grace, still more the Italian pomp and sunny 
luxuriance of Tasso are wanting in the other. His are humble 
wood-notes wild ; no nightingale's, but yet a sweet sky-hidden 
lark's. In all the rhetorical gifts, to say nothing of rhetorical 
attainments, we should pronounce him even poor. 

Nevertheless, a noble soul he must have been, and furnished 
with far more essential requisites for Poetry than these are ; 
namely, with the heart and feeling of a Poet. He has a clear 
eye for the Beautiful and True ; all unites itself gracefully and 
compactly in his imagination : it is strange with what careless 
felicity he winds his way in that complex Narrative, and, be 
the subject what it will, comes through it unsullied, and with 
a smile. His great strength is an unconscious instinctive 
strength; wherein truly lies his highest merit. The whole 
spirit of Chivalry, of Love, and heroic Valor, must have lived 
in him and inspired him. Everywhere he shows a noble Sensi- 
bility ; the sad accents of parting friends, the lamentings of 
women, the high daring of men, all that is worthy and lovely 
prolongs itself in melodious echoes through his heart. A true 
old Singer, and taught of Nature herself I Neither let us call 
him an inglorious Milton, since now he is no longer a mute 
one. What good were it that the four or five Letters compos- 
ing his Name could be printed, and pronounced, with absolute 
certainty ? All that was mortal in him, is gone utterly ; of his 
life, and its environment, as of the bodily tabernacle he dwelt 
in, the very ashes remain not : like a fair heavenly Apparition, 
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which indeed he was, he has melted into air^ and only the Voice 
he uttered, in virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives and will 
live. 

To the Germans this NStelungen Song is naturally an object 
of no common love ; neither if they sometimes overvalue it, and 
vague antiquarian wonder is more common than just criticism, 
should the fault be too heavily visited. After long ages of 
concealment, they have found it in the remote wilderness, still 
standing like the trunk of some almost antediluvian oak ; nay 
with boughs on it still green, after all the wind and weather 
of twelve hundred years. To many a patriotic feeling, which 
lingers fondly in solitary places of the Past, it may well be a 
rallying-point, and " Lovers' Trysting-tree,^^ 

For us also it has its wordi. A creation from the old 
ages, still bright and balmy, if we visit it ; and opening into ' 
the first History of Europe, of Mankind. Thus all is not 
oblivion ; but on the edge of the abyss that separates the Old 
world from the New, there hangs a fair Rainbow-land ; which 
also, in curious repetitions of itself (twice over, say the critics), 
as it were in a secondary and even a ternary reflex, sheds some 
feeble twilight far into the deeps of the primeval Time. 
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[1831.] 

■with Horr Soltau's work, and itanneritB or demerits, 
sre purpose to concern ourselvea. The old Low- 
>ologuo -was already familiar under many shapes; 
into Latin, English and all modem tonnes : if it 
before our German friends under a new shap^ and 
^*^_ it not only in Qottsched'a prosaio Pr(»e, and 
oofcio Hexameters, but also "in the metre of the 
lanaely^ in Doggerel; and this, aa would appear, 
fc comfort, for it is "the second edition;"— donbt- 
rmans themselves will look to it, will direct Herr 
»»i hia praiseworthy labors, and, with all snitable 
^^^o. him from his second edition into a third. To 
f -i^ *aot is chiefly interesting, as another little 
, indestmotible vitality there is in worth, 

ilrt TJ.-^^*^ *° stranger Reviewers, as it brings that 
e ,, action, with so much else that holds of it, once 
aoally into ™w. 

^^'^^ ^^ Reynard the Fox ranks undoubtedly among 

arfeable Books, not only as a Gennan, but, in all 

,j^ "^peaji one; and yet for us perhaps its extrinsic, 

-&^ ^ even more noteworthy than its intrinsic. 

J , istory it forms, so to speak, the culminating 

Jq^®*^ 'Manifestation of a Tendency which had ruled 

itte ^*^*tti68 : ever downwards from the last of the 

■Kmporors, and the end of their Swabian Era, 

1 (jj**'**»I.TRETimw,No. IG. — RtinedaderFvdu.abtneUtivo 

""«• >^^*^ **" FoXp-tranaUtoa by D. W. SoltM). sd oditKw^ 
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to the borders of the Reformation, rudiments and fibres of 
this singular Fable are seen, among innumerable kindred 
things, fashioning themselves together ; and now, after three 
other centuries of actual existence, it still stands visible and 
entire, venerable in itself, and the enduring memorial of much 
that has proved more perishable. Thus, naturally enough, it 
figures as the representative of a whole group that historically 
cluster round it ; in studying its significance, we study that of 
a whole intellectual period. 

As this section of German Literature closely connects itself 
with the corresponding section of European Literature, and, 
indeed, offers an expressive, characteristic epitome thereof, 
some insight into it, were such easily procurable, might not be 
without profit. No Literary Historian that we know of, least 
of all any in England, having looked much in this direction, 
either as concerned Germany or other countries, whereby a 
long space of time, once busy enough and full of life, now 
lies barren and void in men's memories, — we shall here 
endeavor to present, in such clearness as first attempts may 
admit, the result of some slight researches of our own in 
regard to it. 

The Traubctdour Period in general Literature, to which the 
Swainan Era in German answers, has, especially within the 
last generation, attracted inquiry enough; the French have 
their Raynouards, we our Webers, the Germans their Haugs, 
Grftters, Langs, and numerous other Collectors and Translators 
of Minnelieder; among whom Ludwig Tieck, the foremost in 
far other provinces, has not disdained to take the lead. We 
shall suppose that this Literary Period is partially known 
to all readers. Let each recall whatever he has learned or 
figured regarding it; represent to himself that brave young 
heyday of Chivalry and Minstrelsy, when a stem Barbarossa, 
a stern Lion-heart, sang sirventes, and with the hand that 
could wield the sword and sceptre twanged the melodious 
strings ; when knights-errant tilted, and ladies' eyes rained 
bright influences ; and suddenly, as at sunrise, the whole 
Earth had grown vocal and musical. Then truly was the 
time of singing come; for princes and prelates, emperors and 
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squires, the wise and the simple, men, women and children, 
all sang and rhymed, or delighted in hearing it done. It was 
a universal noise of Song; as if the Spring of Manhood had 
arrived, and warblings from every spray, not, indeed, without 
infinite twitterings also, which, except their gladness, had no 
music, were bidding it welcome. This was the Swabian Era; 
justly reckoned not only superior to all preceding eras, but 
properly the First Era of (German Literature. Poetry had 
at length found a home in the life of men ; and every pure 
soul was inspired by it; and in words, or still better, in 
actions, strove to give it utterance. ^' Believers," says Tieck, 
" sang of Faith ; Lovers of Love ; Knights described knightly 
actions and battles ; and loving, believing knights were their 
chief audience. The Spring, Beauty, Grayety, were objects 
that could never tire ; great duels and deeds of arms carried 
away every hearer, the more surely the stronger they were 
painted ; and as the pillars and dome of the Church encircled 
the flock, so did Beligion, as the Highest, encircle Poetry 
and Reality; and every heart, in equal love, humbled itself 
before her." * 

Let the reader, we say, fancy all this, and moreover that, as 
earthly things do, it is all passing away. And now, from this 
extreme verge of the Swabian Era, let us look forward into 
the inane of the next two centuries, and see whether there 
also some shadows and dim forms, significant in their kind, 
may not begin to grow visible. Already, as above indicated, 
Beinecke de Fob rises clear in the distance, as the goal of our 
survey : let us now, restricting ourselves to the (Serman as- 
pects of the matter, examine what may lie between. 

Conrad the Fourth, who died in 1254, was the last of the 
Swabian Emperors ; and Conradin his son, grasping too early 
at a Southern Crown, perished on the scaffold at Naples in 
1268; with which stripling, more fortunate in song than in 
war, and whose death, or murder, with fourteen years of other 
cruelty, the Sicilian Vespers so frightfully avenged, the im- 
perial line of the Hohenstauffen came to an end. Their 

1 Mumdiedo' cau dem SckwSbiichen Zeitalier, Voneda, x. 
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House, as we have seen, gives name to a Literary Era; and 
truly, if dates alone were regarded, we might reckon it much 
more than a name. For with this change of dynasty, a great 
change in (German Literature begins to indicate itself; the fall 
of the Hohenstauffen is close followed by the decay of Poetry ; 
as if that fair flowerage and umbrage, which blossomed far and 
wide round the Swabian Family, had in very deed depended 
on it for growth and life ; and now, the stem being felled, the 
leaves also were languishing, and soon to wither and drop 
away. Gonradin, as his father and his grandfather had been, 
was a singer ; some lines of his, though he died in his six- 
teenth year, have even come down to us ; but henceforth no 
crowned poet^ except, long afterwards, some few with cheap 
laurel-crowns, is to be met with : the Gkiy Science was risibly 
declining. In such times as now came, the court and the 
great could no longer patronize it ; the polity of the Empire 
was, by one convulsion after another, all but utterly dismem- 
bered ; ambitious nobles, a sovereign without power ; conten- 
tion, violence, distress, everywhere prevailing. Richard of 
Cornwall, who could not so much as keep hold of his sceptre, 
not to speak of swaying it wisely ; or even the brave Rudolf 
of Hapsburg, who manfully accomplished both these duties, 
had other work to do than sweet singing. Ckty Wotb of the 
War&mrg were now changed to stem Battles of the Marehfeld ; 
in his leisure hours a good Emperor, instead of twanging 
harps, has to hammer from his helmet the dints it had got in 
his working and fighting hours.^ Amid such rude tumults 
the Minne-Song could not but change its scene and tone : if, 
indeed, it continued at all, which, however, it scarcely did ; 
for now, no longer united in courtly choir, it seemed to lose 
both its sweetness and its force, gradually became mute, or 

^ It WW on this famoiu plain of the Bfarchfeld that Ottocar, King of 
Bohsmla, conqneied Bela of Hnngaiy, in 18S0; and was himself, in 1S78, 
oonqnered and Blain by Rndolf of Hapsbnrg, at that time much left to his 
own zeeonxces ; whose talent for mending helmets, however, is perhaps but 
a poetical tradition. CnrionSp moreoyer : it was here again, after more than 
Uto centuries, that the Honse of Hapsbnrg reoeired its worst oTerthrow, and 
from a new and greater Rndolf, namely, from Napoleon, at Wagsam, which 
lies in tha middla of this same Itfarchfeld. 
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^^ remote obscure comers lived on, feeble and inaudible, till 
^^fter^ several centuries, when under a new title, and with far 
^^^enop daims, it again solicits some notice from us. 

l>0UDtless, in this posture of afEairs political, the progress 
^^f liitepature could be little forwarded from without ; in some 
^^^ectious, as in that of Court-Poetry, we may admit that 
^t> -was obstructed or altogether stopped. But why not only 
^^tirt-Poetry, but Poetry of all sorts should have declined, 
^^d as It were gone out, is quite another question ; to which, 
^^deed, as men must have their theory on everything, answer 
lijas often been attempted, but only with partiaJ success. To 
^jxost of the Grerman Literary Historians this so ungenial con* 
^tion of the Court and Government appears enough : by the 
<^arlike, altogether practical character of Rudolf, by the im* 
"becile ambition of his successorsi by the general prevalence of 
feuds and lawless disorder, the death of Poetry seems fully 
accounted for. In which conclusion of theirs, allowing all 
force to the grounds it rests on, we cannot but perceive that 
there lurks some fallacy : the fallacy namely, so common in 
these times, of deducing the inward and spiritual exclusively 
from the outward and material; of tacitly, perhaps uncon^ 
sciously, denying aU independent force, or even life, to the 
former, and looking out for the secret of its vicissitudes 
solely in some circimistance belonging to the latter. Now it 
cannot be too often repeated, where it continues still unknown 
or forgotten, that man has a soul as certainly as he has a 
body; nay, much more certainly; that properly it is the 
course of his unseen, spiritual lUe which informs and rules 
his external visible life, rather than receives rule from it; in 
which spiritual life, indeed, and not in any outward action 
or condition arising &om it, the true secret of his history lies, 
and is to be sought after, and indefinitely approached. Poe- 
try above all, we should have known long ago, is one of those 
mysterious things whose origin and developments never can 
be what we call explained ; often it seems to us like the wind, 
blowing where it lists, coming and departing with little or 
no regard to any the most cunning theory that has yet been 
devised of it. Least of all does it seem to depend on court 
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patronage, the form of goTemmentj or any modificatioa of 
politics or economios, catholic as these influences have now 
become in our philosophy : it lives in a snow-dad sulphurous 
Iceland, and not in a sunny wine-growing France ; flourishes 
under an arbitrary Elizabeth, and dies out under a constitu* 
tional Greorge; Philip II. has his Cervantes, and in prison; 
Washington and Jackson have only their Coopers and Browns, 
Why did Poetry appear so brightly after the Battles of Ther- 
mopylss and Salamis, and quite turn away her face and wings 
from those of Lexington and Bunker^s Hill? We answer, 
the Greeks were a poetical people, the Americans are not; 
that is to say, it appeared because it did appear I On the 
whole, we could desire that one of two things should happen : 
Either that our theories and genetic histories of Poetry should 
henceforth cease, and mankind rest satisfied, once for all, with 
Dr. Cabanis^s theory, which seems to be the simplest, that 
" Poetry is a product of the smaller intestines,'^ and must be 
cultivated medically by the exhibition of castor-oil : Or else 
that, in future speculations of this kind, we should endeavor 
to start with some recognition of the fact, once well known, 
and still in words admitted, that Poetry is Inspiration; has 
in it a certain spirituality and divinity which no dissecting- 
knif e will discover ; arises in the most secret and most sacred 
region of man's soul, as it were in our Holy of Holies ; and 
as for external things, depends only on such as can operate in 
that region ; among which it will be found that Acts of Par- 
liament, and the state of the Smithfield Markets, nowise play 
the chief part. 

With regard to this change in Gterman Literature especially, 
it is to be remarked, that the phenomenon was not a German, 
but a European one ; whereby we easily infer so much at least, 
that the roots of it must have lain deeper than in any change 
from Hohenstauffen Emperors to Hapsburg ones. For now 
the Troubadours and Trouv^s, as well as the Minnesingers, 
were sinking into silence ; the world seems to have rhymed 
itself out ; those chivalrous roundelays, heroic tales, mytholo- 
gies, and quaint love-sicknesses, had grown unprofitable to 
•-he ear. In fact, Chivalry itself was in the wane ; and with 
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it that gay melody, like its other pomp. More earnest bosi' 
ness, not sportfollyy bat with harsh endeavor, was now to be 
done. The graceful minnet-danoe of Fancy most give place 
to the toilsome, thorny pilgrimage of Understanding. Life 
and its appurtenances and possessions, which had been so 
admired and besong, now disclosed, the more they came to 
be inrestigated, the more contradictions. The Chnrch no 
longer rose with its pillars, ^like a venerable dome over the 
united flock;'' but, more accurately seen into, was a strait 
prison, full of unclean creeping things ; i^ainst which thraldom 
all better spirits could not but murmur and struggle. Every- 
where greatness and littleness seemed so inexplicably blended: 
Nature, like the Sphinx, her emblem, with her Mr woman's 
face and neck, showed also the claws of a lioness. Now too 
her Biddle had been propounded; and thousands of subtle, 
disputatious Schoolmen were striving earnestly to rede it, that 
they might live, morally live, that the monster might not devour 
them. These, like strong swimmers, in boundless bottomless 
vortices of Logic, swam manfully, but could not get to land. 

On a better course, yet with the like aim, Physical Science 
was also unfolding itsell A Boger Bacon, an Albert the 
Great, are cheering appearances in this era ; not blind to the 
greatness of Nature, yet no longer with poetic reverence of 
her, but venturing fearlessly into her recesses, and extorting 
from her many a secret; the first victories of that long series 
which is to make man more and more her King. Thus every- 
where we have the image of contest, of effort The spirit 
of man, which once, in peaceful, loving communion with the 
Universe, had uttered forth its gladness in Song, now feels 
hampered and hemmed in, and struggles vehemently to make 
itself room. Power is the one thing needful, and that Knowl- 
edge which is Power : thus also Intellect becomes the grand 
faculty, in which all the others are well-nigh absorbed. 

Poetry, which has been defined as ^' the harmonious unison 
of Man with Nature," could not flourish in this temper of the 
times. The number of poets, or rather versifiers, henceforth 
greatly diminishes ; their style also, and topics, are different 
and less poetical Men wish to be practically instructed rather 
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than poetically amused : Poetry itself mast assume a prece2> 
torial character, and teach wholesome saws and moral maxims, 
or it will not be listened to. Singing for the song's sake is 
now nowhere practised ; but in its stead there is everywhere 
the jar and bustle of argument, inyestigation, contentioas 
activity. Such throughout the fourteenth century is the gen* 
eral aspect of mind over Europe. In Italy alone is there a 
splendid exception ; the mystic song of Dante, with its stem 
indignant moral, is followed by the light love-rhymes of 
Petrarch, the Troubadour of Italy, when this class was extinct 
elsewhere : the master minds of that country, peculiar in its 
social and moral condition, still more in its relations to clas- 
sical Antiquity, pursue a course of their own. But only the 
master minds ; for Italy too has its Dialecticians, and projec- 
tors, and reformers ; nay, after Petrarch, these take the lead ; 
and there as elsewhere, in their discords and loud assiduous 
toil, the voice of Poetry dies away. 

To search out the causes of this great revolution, which lie 
not in Politics nor Statistics, would lead us far beyond our 
depth. Meanwhile let us remark that the change is nowise 
to be considered as a relapse, or fall from a higher state of 
spiritual culture to a lower; but rather, so far as we have 
objects to compare it with, as a quite natural progress and 
higher development of culture. In the history of the universal 
mind, there is a certain analogy to that of the individual. 
Our first self-consciousness is the first revelation to us of a 
whole universe, wondrous and altogether good ; it is a feeling 
of joy and new-found strength, of mysterious infinite hope and 
capability ; and in all men, either by word or act, expresses 
itself poetically. The world without us and within us, be- 
shone by the young light of Love, and all instinct with a 
divinity, is beautiful and great ; it seems for us a boundless 
happiness that we are privileged to live. This is the season 
of generous deeds and feelings ; which also, on the lips of the 
gifted, form themselves into musical utterance, and give spoken 
poetry as well as acted. Nothing is calculated and measured, 
but all is loved, believed, appropriated. All action is sponta- 
neous, high sentiment a sure imperishable good ; and thus th« 
LI Vol. 16 
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1 stands, like the First Man, ia his fair Qarden, giving 
M to th.e bright Appearances of this TTniTerse which he 
nhetited, and rejoicing in it as glorimis and dirine. Ere 
however, comes a harsher time. Under the first beaaty 
kn a life appears an infinite, earnest rigor : high sentiment 
lot avail, unless it can continue to be translated into noble 
* » w^liich problem, in the destiny appointed for man born 
11, ia diflficult, interminable, capable of only approximate 
'^'O- What flowed softly in melodious coherence when 
ajid sung from a distance, proves m^ed and unman^e- 
when practically handled. The fervid, lyrical gladness 
'^t years gives place to a collected thonghtfulness and 
IT i nay often, — so painful, so unexpected are the contra- 
*»8 ^■'■erywhere met with, — to gloom, sadness and anger ; 
lot till after long struggles and hard-contested rictories 
, yontn changed into a man. 

out pushing the comparison too far, we may say that 

*5^turo of the European mind, or in Literatore which 

, "y^bol and product of this, a csrt^n similarity of prog- 

'? °»anij eated. That tuneful Chivalry, that high cheerful 

** to the Godlike in heaven, and to Women, its emblems 

'^*'^» those Crusades and vernal Love-songs were the 

"Oinga of the world's youth; to which also a correspond- 

^^'"*Ood succeeded. Poetic recognition is followed by 

"ic examination : the reign of Fancy, with its gay images, 

Jsraoefni^ capricious sports, has ended; and now Tlnder- 

°K> 'Which when reunited to Poetry, will one day become 

***d a nobler Poetry, has to do its part. Meantime, 

Qore is no such union, but a more and more widening 

!,_ ^'^y* prosaic discord and the unmusical sounds of labor 

"" ^^^ are alone audible. 

®*^ of the Troubadours, who in Germany are the IGnne- 

» gave place in that country, as in all others, to a period 

"We might name the Didactic ; for Literature now ceased 

*eatal melody, and addressing itself rather to the intel- 

j ^^ to the heart, became as it were a schooUesson. In- 

* that cheerful, warbling Song of Love and Devotion, 

*** nothinj waa taught, but all was believed and wor- 
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ahippedy we^ have henceforth only wise ApologueSi FaUas, 
Satires, Exhortations and all maimer of edifying Moralitiai . 
Poetry, indeedi continued still to be the form of oompMition 
for all that can be named Literature ; except Chroniclers, and 
others of that genus, yaluable not as doers of the work, but %a 
witnesses of the work done, these Teachers all wrote in verse : 
neyertheless, in general there are few elements of Poetry in 
their performances ; the internal structure has nothing poeti- 
cal, is a mere business-like prose : in the rhyme alone, at most 
in the occasional graces of expression, could we discover that 
it reckoned itself poetical. In fact, we may say that Poetryi 
in the old sense, had now altogether gone out of sight; instead 
of our heavenly vesture and Ariel-harp, she had put on earthly 
weeds, and walked abroad with ferula and horn-bookt It was 
long before this new guise would sit well on her ; only in late 
centuries that she could fashion it into beauty, and learn to 
move with it, and mount with it, gracefully as of old- 
Looking now more specially to our historical task, if we 
inquire bow t»x into the subsequent time this Didaotio Period 
extended, no precise answer can well be given. On this side 
there seem no positive limits to it ; with many superficial modi- 
fications, the same fundamental element pervades all spiritual 
efforts of mankind through the following centuries. We may 
siQr that it is felt even in the Poetry of our own time ; nay, 
must be felt through all time; inasmuch as Inquiry once 
awakened cannot fall asleep, or exhaust itself; thus Litera- 
ture must continue to have a didactic character ; and the Poet 
of these days is he who, not indeed by mechanical but by poeti* 
cal methods, can instruct us, can more and more evolve for us 
the mystery of our Life. However, after a certain space, this 
Didactic Spirit in Literature cannot, as a historical partition 
and landmark, be available here. At the era of the Beforma- 
tion, it reaches its acme ; and, in singular shape, steps forth on 
the high places of Public Business, and amid storms and thun- 
der, not without brightness and true fire from Heaven, convul- 
sively renovates the world. This is, as it were, the apotheosis 
of the Didactic Spirit, where it first attains a really poetical 
eonc^ntrationt and stimulates mankind into heroism of word^ 
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and of action also. Of the latter, indeed, still jnore than of 
the former ; for not till a much more recent time, almost till 
our own time, has Inquiry in some measure again reconciled 
itself to Belief; and Poetry, though in detached tones, arisen 
on us as a true musical Wisdom. Thus is the deed, in certain 
circumstances, readier and greater than the word: Action 
strikes fiery light from the rocks it has to hew through; 
Poetry reposes in the skyey splendor which that rough pas- 
sage has led to. But after Luther's day, this Didactic Ten- 
dency again sinks to a lower level ; mingles with manifold 
other tendencies ; among which, admitting that it still forms the 
main stream, it is no longer so pre-eminent^ positive and univer- 
sal, as properly to characterize the whole. For minor Periods 
and subdivisions in Literary History, other more superficial 
characteristics must, from time to time, be fixed on. 

Neither, examining the other limit of this Period, can we 
say specially where it begins ; for, as usual in these things, it 
begins not at once, but by degrees : Kings' reigns and changes 
in the form of Grovemment have their day and date ; not so 
changes in the spiritual condition of a people. The Minne- 
singer Period and the Didactic may be said to commingle, as 
it were, to overlap each other, for above a century: some 
writers partially belonging to the latter class occur even prior 
to the times of Eriedrich II. ; and a certain echo of the Minne- 
Bong had continued down to Manesse's day, under Ludwig the 
Bavarian. 

Thus from the Minnesingers to the Church Beformers we 
have a wide space of between two and three centuries: in 
which, of course, it is impossible for us to do more than point 
out one or two of the leading appearances ; a minute survey 
and exposition being foreign from our object. 

Among the Minnesingers themselves, as already hinted, 
there are not wanting some with an occasionally didactic char- 
acter ; Grottfried of Strasburg, known also as a translator of 
Sir Trisirem, and two other Singers, Beinmar von Zweter and 
Walter von der Vogelweide, are noted in this respect ; the last 
two especially, for their oblique glances at the Pope and his 
Monks, the unsound condition of which body could not escape 
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even a LoYe-minstrel's eye.^ Bat perhaps the special step of 
transition may be still better marked in the works of a rhymer 
named the Strieker^ whose province was the epic, or narrative ; 
into which he seems to have introduced this new character in 
unusual measure. As the Strieker still retains some shadow 
of a place in Literary History, the following notice of him 
may be borrowed here. Of his personal history^ it may be 
premised, nothing whatever is known ; not even why he bears 
thir title ; unless it be, as some have fancied, that Strieker, 
which now signifies Knitter, in those days meant Schreiber 
(Writer). 

^ Rrinmar von Zweter, for example, says once : — 

Bairund hart naeh kloiteniUm ge$t Utit m 
De$ vWtd ich geimog^ 

Teh vinde aber der nit vil dUa rekie iragamf 
HaUb viteh Adrf6 man Ut vi$ch noch mcmt 
Oar viach Ut vitdi, gar man Ut man^ 
AU Uh erkaMif&n htm : 
Von hq/^m m eken find von klo§terrUtam 
Kan ioh niht guagen*: 
Bi]^)mmchen, klo$terrUtem, diuen btidm 
WoU Uh reht se rehte wot betcheidm^ 
Ob He 8iek molten kuaen ffinden. 
Da sU ze rakte aoUen weaen; 
In kloater mwndie aolten geneaen, 
80 avdn dea hqf^ aUh ritter antarwkiden. 

Hair and beard eat In the elolater flyihlon, 

Of thSa I find enough, 

But of those th»t wear it well I find not maayf 

Half-flth hAlf-msn Is neither fleh nor man. 

Whole flah Is flah, whole man Is man. 

Am I diacorer can : 

Of conrt-monks end of elolster-knlghta 

Gen I not speak: 

Conrt-monlDh dolster-knlghta, these both 

Would I rl|^y pat to rights, 

Whether thej wonld let themselyes be faaaA 

Where thej bj right should be; 

In their cloister monks should flourish, 

And knights ob«j at oourt 

See also in Flogel (Geaehidiie der homiachen Litteraha-, b. ill a. 11), imiiMdl* 
atelj following this Extract, a formidable dinnez^seniae of JUif,— boiled 
lies, xoasted lies, lies with saffron, forced-meat lies, and other nurietiea, ar- 
ranged bj this same artist ; — ^rther (in page 9), a rather gallant onslanght 
from Walter von der Vogelweide, on the Babest (Pope, Papet) himself. AD 
this was before the middle of the thirteenth centniy. 
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'^Ixi truth,'' says Bonterwek, ^'this pains-taking man was 
more a writer than a Poet^ yet not altogether without talent 
In that latter way. Voluminous enough, at least, in his redac- 
tion of an older epic work on the War of Charlemagne with 
the Saracens in Spain, the old Qerman original of which is 
perhaps nothing more than a translation from the Latin or 
French. Of a Poet in the Strieker's day, when the romantic 
epos had attained such polish i^ong the Crermans, one might 
have expected that this ancient Fiction, since he was pleast^d 
to remodel it, would have served as the material to a new 
poetic creation ; or at least, that he would have breathed into 
it some new and more poetic spirit. But such a development 
of these Charlemagne Fables was reserved for the Italian 
Poets. The Strieker has not only left die matter of the old 
Tale almost unaltered, but has even brought out its unpoetical 
lineaments in stronger light. The fanatical piety with which 
it is overloaded probably appeared to him its chief merit. To 
convert these castaway Heathens, or failing this, to annihilate 
them, Charlemagne takes the field. Kezt to him, the hero 
Boland plays a main part theve. Consultations are held, am- 
bassadors negotiate ; war breaks out with all its terrors : the 
Heathen fight stoutly : at length comes the well-known defeat 
of the Franks at Boaceval, or Boncevaux; where, however, 
the Saracens also lose so many men that their King Marsilies 
dies of grief. The Narrative is divided into chapters, each 
chapter again into sections, an epitome of which is always 
given at the outset. Miracles occur in the story, but for most 
part only such as tend to evince how God himself inspirited 
the Christians against the Heathen. Of anything like free, 
bold flights of imagination there is little to be met with : the 
higher features of the genuine romantic epos are altogether 
wanting. In return, it has a certain didactic temper, which, 
indeed, announces itself even in the Introduction. The latter, 
it should be added, prepossesses us in the Poet's favor, testify- 
ing with what warm interest the noble and great in man's life 
aifeoted him." * 

^ Bouterwek, U. 245. Other Tenified Nanativea by this worthj Strieher 
stiU txiBt, bat for the most part only in maniucript. Of these the History of 
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The WSliche Gast (Italian Guest) of Zirkler or Tirkeler, 
who prof eseesi truly or not, to be from Friuli, and, as a beney 
olent stranger^ or Ghieit, tells the Qermans hard truths some- 
what in the spirit of Juvenal ; even the famous Meiiter Freir 
dank (Master Freethought)^ with his wise Book of rhymed 
Maxims, entitled Die Beseheidenheit (Modesty) ; still more the 
sagacious Tyro King of Scots, quite omitted in history, hut 
who teaches Friedebrand his Son, with some disorimination, 
how to choose a good priest; — all these, with others of still 
thinner substance, rise before us only as faint shadows, and 
must not linger in our field of vision. Qreatly the most 
important figure in the earlier part of this era is Hugo von 
Trimberg, to whom we must now turn; author of yarious 
poetico-preceptorial works, one of which, named the Benner 
(Runner), has long been known not only to antiquarians, but, 
in some small degree, even to the general reader. Of Hugo's 
Biography he has himself incidentally communicated some- 
what, ffis surname he derives from Trimberg, his birthplace, 
a village on the Saale, not far from WUrzburg, in Franoonia. 
By profession he appears to have been a Schoolmaster : in the 
conclusion of his Bermer, he announces that '' he kept school 
for f ortfy years at Thilrstadt, near Bamberg ; " farther, that his 
Book was finished in 1300, which date he confirms by other 
loofll oiroumstanoes. 

Der dies Buck gedicMet Thai, 

Viereigjar vor Bahehberg, 

Derpflag der schtden zu ThUrstat 

Und hiess Hugo von Tiymbsrg. 

Es ward foUmbracht das ist toahr, 

Da tausent wnd dreyhimdirt jar 

Nach Christtis Oehwri vergtmgm waren, 

Drithalbs jar glekh vor dmjaren 

Da die Juden in FranJten wurdm enchiagmk 

Bey der eeit und in den tagen. 

Da bisdioffLeupoU Uschofftoas 

Zu Bahenherg. 

WSUkm oon Blumedud, a Round-table adventnnr, appears to be the pxiaot 
pel. The Poem on Charlemagne stands printed in Schilter's Theeaurua ; itt 
•sMi dats k matter only of conjecture. 
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Some bare supposed that the Schoolmaster dignity, claimed 
here, refers not to actual wielding of the birch, but to a Mas- 
tership and practice of instructing in the art of Poetiy, which 
about this time began to have its scholars and even guild- 
brethren, as the feeble remnants of Minne-song gradually took 
the new shape, in which we afterwards see it, of Meistergesang 
(Master-song): but for this hypothesis, so plain are Hugo's 
own words, there seems little foundation. It is uncertain 
whether he was a clerical personage, certain enough that he 
was not a monk : at all events, he must have been a man of 
reading and knowledge; industrious in study, and superior 
in literary acquirement to most in that time. By a collateral 
account, we find that he had gathered a library of two hun- 
dred Books, among which were a whole dozen by himself, five 
in Latin, seven in Grerman ; hoping that by means of these, 
and the furtherance they would yield in the pedagogic craft, 
he might live at ease in his old days ; in which hope, how- 
ever, he had been disappointed; seeing, as himself rather 
feelingly complains '^no one now cares to study knowledge 
{Kunst), which, nevertheless, deserves honor and favor." 
What these twelve Books of Hugo's own writing were, can, 
for most part, only be conjectured. Of one, entitled the 
Sammler (Collector), he himself makes mention in the Ren- 
ner: he had begun it above thirty years before this latter: 
but having by ill accident lost great part of his manuscript, 
abandoned it in anger. Of another work Fldgel has discov- 
ered the following notice in Johann Wolf: ^^ About this time 
(1599) did that virtuous and learned nobleman, Conrad von 
Liebenstein, present to me a manuscript of Hugo von Trim- 
berg, who flourished about the year 1300. It sets forth the 
shortcomings of aQ ranks, and especially complains of the 
clergy. It is entitled Reu ins Land (Repentance to the Land) : 
and now lies with the Lord of Zillhart."* The other ten 
appear to have vanished even to the last vestige. 

Such is the whole sum-total of information which the assi* 
duity of commentators has collected touching worthy Hugo's 
life and fortunes. Pleasant it were to see him face to face; 

^ Flofal (iu. 15), who quotes for it Wo(fti Lexicon Memorab, t. ii. p. lOSl. 
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gladly would we penetrate through that long vista of fire 
hundred years, and peep into his book-presses, his frugal 
fireside, his noisy mansion with its disobedient urohins, now 
that it is all grown so silent : but the distance is too far, the 
intervening medium intercepts our light; only in uncertain, 
fluctuating dusk will Hugo and his environment appear to 
us. Nevertheless Hugo, as he had in Nature, has in History 
an immortal part : as to his inward man, we can still see that 
he was no mere bookworm, or simple Parson Adams ; but of 
most observant eye ; shrewd, inquiring, considerate, who from 
his Thurstadt school-chair, as from a sedes escplaratarioj had 
looked abroad into the world's business, and formed his own 
theory about many things. A cheerful, gentle heart had 
been g^ven him; a quiet sly humor; light to see beyond 
the garments and outer hulls of Life into Life itself : the 
long-necked purse, the threadbare gabardine, the languidly 
simmering pot of his pedagogic household establishment were 
a small matter to him : he was a man to look on these things 
with a meek smile ; to nestle down quietly, aa the lark, in 
the lowest furrow; nay to mount therefrom singing, and 
soar above all mere earthly heights. How many potentates 
and principalities and proud belligerents have evaporated into 
utter oblivion, while the poor Thiirstadt Schoolmaster still 
holds together ! 

This Benner, which seems to be his final work, probably 
comprises the essence of all those lost Volumes ; and indeed 
a synopsis of Hugo's whole Philosophy of Life, such as his 
two hundred Books and long decades of quiet observation 
and reflection had taught him. Why it has been named the 
Renner, whether by Hugo himself, or by some witty Editor 
and Transcriber, there are two guesses forthcoming, and no 
certain reason. One guess is^ that this Book was to run 
after the lost Tomes, and make good to mankind the de- 
ficiency occasioned by want of them ; which happy-thought, 
hide-bound though it be, might have seemed sprightly enough 
to Hugo and that age. The second guess is, that our Author, 
in the same style of easy wit, meant to say, this Book must 
hoiicn and run out into the world, and do him a good turn 
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tops by narrow sheep-tracks ; but for most part jigging lightly 
on sunny greens, accomplishes his wonderful journey. 

KeyerthelesSy as we ourselres can testify^ there is a certain 
charm in the worthy man; his Work, such as it is, seems 
to flow direct firom tiie heart, in natural, spontaneous abun- 
dance; is at once cheerful and earnest; his own simple, 
honest, mildly decided character is everywhere visible. Be- 
sides, Hugo, as we said, is a person of understanding; has 
looked over many provinces of Life, not without insight ; in 
his quiet, sly way, can speak forth a shrewd word on occa- 
sion. There is a genuine though slender vein of Humor in 
him ; nor in his satire does he ever lose temper, but rebukes 
sportfully ; not indeed laughing aloud, scarcely even sardoni- 
cally smiling, yet with a certain subdued roguery and patri- 
archal knowingness. His fancy too, if not brilliant, is copious 
almost beyond measure ; no end to hia crotchets, suppositions, 
minute specifications. Withal he is original : his maxims, 
even when professedly borrowed, have passed through the 
test of his own experience; all carries in it some stamp of 
his personality. Thus the JSenn^, though in its whole ex- 
tent perhaps too boundless and planless for ordinary nerves, 
makes in the fragmentary state no unpleasant reading : that 
old doggerel is not without significance ; often in its strag- 
gling, broken, entangled strokes some vivid antique picture 
is strangely brought out for us. 

As a specimen of Hugo's general manner, we select a small 
portion of his Chapter on The Mdidens ; that passage where 
he treats of the highest enterprise a maiden can engage in, 
the choosing of a husband. It will be seen at once that Hugo 
is no Minnesinger, glozing his fair audience with madrigals 
and hypocritical gallantry; but a quiet Natural Historian, 
reporting such facts as he finds, in perfect good nature, it 
is true, yet not without an undercurrent of satirical humor. 
His quaint style of thought, his garrulous minuteness of de> 
tail are partly apparent here. The first few lines we may 
give in the original also; not as they stand in the Frank- 
fort Edition, but as professing to derive themselves from a 
genuine ancient souzoe:— - 
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^100 and kmg of h^, 
:taM9!» Miwigh the nuudens toe; 
OtaM dun tt» (btw teens have gc*> 
9Mh *-'**"~*'~g. ituB or th&t*. 
B^M tlw7 have that ever spy, 
Rmb tfae Eyea a. Path doth lie 
To ifae Heart, and ia not long, 
Ooraon travel thoaghtB a throng, 
WhkAi one they vrill have or not." 

ae," tMntinaes Hugo^ « how often this same is lo- 
they grow all confused how to choose, from eo 
m they have bFouglit in without number. Kwt 
A. them BO: This one is short, that one is long ; h« 
md old, the other yonng and ill-favored ; this is 
is bald) here is one fat, there one thin; this is 
is weak ; he never yet broke a spear : one is white, 
ick; that other is named Master Hack {karu) ; this 
i again is red ; he eeldom eateth cheerful bread ; " 
through endless otlier varieties, in new streams of 
ring doggerel, wKereon, as on the Path it would 
o travel thouglita a throng, which one these feir 
prill have or not. 

^"SO, the age of Minstrelsy ia gone -. not soft 
and hymns of ILady-worahip, but sceptical criti- 
tuimte animadversion, not without a shade of 
u he indite. The age of CbiviOry is gone also. 
master, -with empty larder, the pomp of touma. 
®^' ^a-"'o been speciaHy interesting; but now 
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such passages of armSy how free and gallant soever, appear to 
him no other than the probable product of delirium. '< Qod 
might well laugh, could it be/' says he^ '' to see his manni- 
kins live so wondrously on this Earth : two of them will take 
to fighting, and nowise let it alone ; nothing serves but with 
two long spears they must ride and stick at one another: 
greatly to their hurt ; for when one is by the other skewered 
through the bowels or through the weasand, he hath small 
profit thereby. But who forced them to such straits ? " The 
answer is too plain : some modification of Insanity. Nay, so 
contemptuous is Hugo of all chivalrous things, that he openly 
grudges any time sx)ent in reading of them; in Don Quixote's 
Library he would have made short work : — 

" How Master Dietrich fought with Ecken, 
And how of old the stalwart Reeken 
Were all by women's craft betrayed : 
Such things you oft hear sung and said, 
And wept at, like a case of sorrow; — 
Of our own Sius we 'II think to-monow.'' 

This last is one of Hugo's darker strokes; for commonly, 
though moral perfection is ever the one thing needful with 
him, he preaches in a quite cheerful tone ; nay, ever and anon, 
enlivens us with some timely joke. Considerable part, and 
apparently much the best part, of his work is occupied with 
satirical Fables, and Schwanke (jests, comic tales) ; of which 
latter class we have seen some possessing true humor, and 
the simplicity which is their next merit. These, however, 
we must wholly omit ; and indeed, without farther parleying, 
here part company with Hugo. We leave him, not without 
esteem, and a touch of affection, due to one so true-hearted, 
and, under that old humble guise, so gifted with intellectual 
talent. Safely enough may be conceded him the dignity of 
chief moral Poet of his time; nay perhaps, for his solid 
character, and modest manly ways, a much higher dignity. 
Though his Book can no longer be considered, what the Frank- 
fort Editor describes it in his interminable title-page, as a 
universal vade^mseum for mankind^ it is still '^ so adorned with 
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\" and in itself of so curiooB a texture, that 
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QemMOf or Latin Tersion of the work, was published by Ober- 
lin, in 1782; Eschenburg sent forth au Edition in modem 
(German, in 1810 ; Benecke a reprint of the antique original, 
in 1818. So that now a faithful duty has been dona to Boner ; 
and what with bibliographical inquiries, what with Tocabola- 
riesi and learned collations of texts he that rons may read 
whaterer stands written in the Oem. 

Of these diligent lucubrations, with which we strangers axe 
only in a remote degree oonoemed, it will be sufficient here to 
report in few words the main results, — not indeed rery diffi- 
onlt to report First, then, with regard to Boner himself, we 
hare to say that nothing whatever has been discorered : who, 
wheui or what that worthy moralist was, remains, and may 
always remain, entirely uncertain. It is merely conjectured, 
from the dialect, and other more minute indications, that his 
place of abode was the northwest quarter of Switzerland; 
with still higher probability, that he lived about the middle 
of the fourteenth century ; from his learning and devoot 
pacific temper, some have inferred that he was a monk or 
priest ; however, in one Manuscript of his Chm^ he is desig- 
nated, apparently by some ignorant Transcriber, a knight^ mn 
SUter goU aUu$ : from all which, as above said, our only con- 
clusion is, that nothing can be concluded. 

Johann Scherz, about the year 1710, in what he called 
PhUoBophm maralis Oermanorum msdii mvi Specimefif sent 
forth certain of these Fables, with expositions, but apparently 
without naming the Author; to which Specimen Gellert in 
his DiaierUUio de Poesi Apotogorum had again, some forty 
years afterwards, invited attention. Nevertheless, so total 
was the obscurity which Boner had fallen into, that Bodmer, 
already known as the resuscitator of the mbelungen Lied, in 
printing the SdeUtein from an old Manuscript, in 1762, mis- 
took its probable date by about a century, and gave his work 
the title of Fahlea from the Minneainger^Feriodf^ without nam- 
ing the Fabulist, or guessing whether there were one or many. 

* Koch also, with a straoge deviation from his luiisl aeeunicy, datst Boner, 
in ons plsoe, ISSO ; and ia another, " towards the latter half of the fourteenth 
centniy." See his C«iH/i«fi</i«m, pp. S8 and SCO, toL i. 
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« 

In this condition stood the matter, when several years af- 
terwardSy Lessing, pursuing another inquiry, came across 
the track of this Boner; was allured into it; proceeded to 
clear it ; and moving briskly forward, with a sure eye and 
sharp critical axe, hewed away innumerable entanglements; 
and so opened out a free avenue and vista, where strangely, 
in remote depth of antiquarian woods, the whole ancient 
Fable-manufactory, with Boner and many others working in 
it, becomes visible, in all the light which probably will ever 
be admitted to it. He who has perplexed himself with Bomu^ 
lu8 and Bimiciusy and Nevelet's Anonymus and Avianusy and 
still more, with the false guidance of their many commenta- 
tors, will find help and deliverance in this light, thorough- 
going Inquiry of Lessing's.^ 

Now, therefore, it became apparent : first, that those sup- 
posed Fables Jrom the Minnesinger Feriodj of Bodmer, were in 
truth written by one Boner, in quite another Period ; secondly, 
that Boner was not properly the author of them, but the bor- 
rower and free versifier from certain Latin originals ; farther, 
that the real title was Edehtein ; and strangest of all, that the 
work had been printed three centuries before Bodmer's time, 
namely, at Bamberg, in 1461 ; of which Edition, indeed, a tat- 
tered copy, typographically curious, lay, and probably lies, in 
the Wolf enbiittel Library, where Lessing then waited, and 
wrote. The other discoveries, touching Boner's personality 
and locality, are but conjectures, due also to Lessing, and have 
been stated already. 

As to the G&m itself, about which there has been such scram- 
bling, we may say, now when it is cleaned and laid out before 
us, that, though but a small seed-pearl, it has a genuine value. 
To us Boner is interesting by his antiquity, as the 8i>eaking 
witness of many long-past things ; to his contemporaries again 
he must have been still more interesting as the reporter of so 
many new things. These Fables of his, then for the first time 
rendered out of inaccessible Latin * into German metre, contain 

1 SdmrnduAe Schriften, b. viii. 

* The two originals to whom Letting has traced all his Fables are Avkoms 
and Nevelet's Anomfmus; concerning which personages the following brief 
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no little edifying matter, had we not known it before ; our old 
friends, the Fox with the musical Raven ; the Man and Boy 
taking their Ass to market, and so inadequate to please the 
public in their method of transporting him ; the Bishop that 
gave his Nephew a Cure of Souls, but durst not trust him with 
a Basket of Pears ; all these and many more figure here. But 
apart from the material of his Fables, Boner's style and manner 
has an abiding merit. He is not so much a Translator as a 
free Imitator : he tells the story in his own way ; appends his 
own moral, and, except that in the latter department he is apt 
to be a little prolix, acquits himself to high satisfaction. His 
narrative, in those old limping rhymes, is cunningly enough 
brought out : artless, lively, graphic, with a spicing of innocent 
humor, a certain childlike archness, which is the chief merit 
of a Fable. Such is the Grerman ^sop ; a character whom in 
the northwest district of Switzerland, at that time of day, we 
should hardly have looked for. 

CovlA we hope that to many of our readers the old rough 
dialect of Boner would be intelligible, it were easy to vindicate 
these praises. As matters stand, we can only venture on one 
translated specimen, which in this shape claims much allow- 
ance; the Fable, also, is nowise the best, or perhaps the 
worst, but simply one of the shortest For the rest, we 
have rendered the old doggerel into new, with all possible 
fidelity. 

notice bj Jordens (£«Rbon, i. 161) maj be inserted here : " FUvins ATianua 
(wbo must not be confonnded with another Latin Poet, Auiemu) lived, as is 
beliered, under the two Antonines in the second oentozy : he has left ns forty- 
two Fables in elegiac measore, the beet Editions of which are that bj Kanne- 
gieaser (Amsterdam, 1731 ), that by " ftc. &c. With respect to the AnonymuM 
again : " Under this designation is understood the half-barbaroos Latin Poet, 
whose siztj Fables, in elegiac measure, stand in the collection, which Nevelet, 
onder the title MfUuiogia ^topica, published at Frankfort in 1610, and which 
directly follow those of Avianns in that work. They are nothing else than 
veraiiled translations of the Fables written in prose by BomuUu, a noted Fabu- 
list, whose era cannot be fixed, nor even his name made out to complete satis- 
faction." — The reader who wants deeper insight into these matters may 
consult Lessinjc, as cited above. 
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7HB FBOa AND THB STKBB. 

Cfkim Hhat striveih (rfter more honor than he ehouU, 

A Frog with Frogling by kit lida 

Cbxdb bopping through tiis pbun, one lids : 

There he ra Ox at grass did epy, 

Haoh aoger'd was the Frog thereby ; 

He said : ** Lord Grod, what was my sia 

Thou madest me so small and thin t 

Likewise I have no handsome featnxey 

And all dishonored is my natorei 

To other ereatnres &r and near, 

For instance, this same grazing Steer.'' 

The Frog woold &in with Bollock cope, 

'Gan brisk outblow himself in hope. 

Then spake his Frogling : '' Father o^me^ 

It boots not, let thy blowing be ; 

Thy oatwe hath forbid this batUei 

Thou oanst not yie with the blaek-catUai'^ 

Nathless let be the Frog would not. 

Such pridefiil notion had he got ; 

Again to blow right sore 'gan he, 

And said: *<Like Oz could I but be 

In size, within this world there were 

No Frog so glad, to thee I swear." 

The Son spake : '' Father, me is woe 

Thou shouldst torment thy body so, 

I fear thou art to lose thy life ; 

Come follow me and leave this strife } 

Good Father, take advice of me, 

And let thy boastful blowing be.** 

Frog sajd: ** Thou needst not beck aod nod, 

I will not dot, so help me God ; 

Big as this Oz is I most turn. 

Mine honor now it doth concern.'' 

He blew himself, and burst in twaiSi 

Such of that blowing was his gain. 

The like hath oft been seen of suok 
Who grasp at honor overmuch ; 
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They ittttit with none at all be doing, 
Btit sink fbll eooti and eome to rain. 
He that, with wind of Pride aooare'd. 
Much puffii himeelfy will snrel j bani | 
He men mlBwiahea and ml^judgMi 
Inferiors acornsy saperioiB grudgea, 
Of all hia equals is a hater, 
Much griev'd he is at any bettef ; 
Wherefore it were a sentence wise 
Were his whole body set with Eyei^ 
Who envy hath, to see so well 
What lueky hap each man beftoU, 
That 00 he ftUed were with fhry. 
And bnrst asunder in a hurry ; 
And BO Ml soon betid him this 
Which to the Frog betided is. 

Seadftrft to whom Bttoh stinted twanging of the true Poetic 
Lyre, snoh cheerful fingering, thougb only of one and its lowest 
string, has any melody, may find enough of it in Beneoke's 
Btmer, a reproduction, as abore stated, of the original StM- 
H$%n ; which Edition we are authorised to recommend as fur- 
nished with all helps for such a study: less adventurous 
readers may still, from Eschenburg's half-modernized Edition, 
derite some contentment and insight. 

Hugo ron Trimberg and Boner, who stand out here as our 
chief Literary representatives of the Fourteenth Century, 
could play no such part in their own day, when the great men 
who shone in the world's eye were Theologians and Jurists, 
Politicians at the Imperial Diet; at best, Professors in the 
new Universities ; of whom all memory has long since perished. 
So dilterent is universal from temporary importance, and worth 
belonging to our manhood from that merely of our station or 
calling. Nevertheless, as every writer, of any true gifts> is 
" citizen both of his time and of his country," and the more 
completely the greater his gifts ; so in the works of these two 
secluded individuals the characteristic tendencies and spirit of 
their age may best be discerned. 

Aoo(ndingly, in studying their commentators, one fact that 
eiiinot but strike us is> the great prevalence and currency 



i 
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which this 8{>ccics of Literaturey cnltiyated by them, had ob- 
tained in that era. Of Fable Literatoie especiallj, this was 
the summer-tide and highest efflorescence. The Latin origi- 
nals which Boner partly drew from, descending, with manifold 
transformations and additions, oat of classical times, were in 
the hands of the learned ; in the living memories of the people 
were numerous fragments of primeval Oriental Fable, derived 
perhaps through Palestine ; from which two sources, curiously 
intermingled, a whole stream of Fables evolved itself; whereat 
the morally athirst, such was the genius of that time, were not 
slow to drink. Boner, as we have seen, worked in a field then 
zealously cultivated : nay, was not Maop himself, what we have 
for uSsop, a contemporary of his ; the Qreek Monk Planudes 
and the Swiss Monk Boner might be chanting their Psalter at 
one and the same hour ! 

Fable, indeed, may be regarded as the earliest and simplest 
product of Didactic Poetry, the first attempt of Instruction 
clothing itself in Fancy : hence the antiquity of Fables, their 
imiversal diffusion in the childhood of nations, so that they 
have become a common property of all : hence also their ac- 
ceptance and diligent culture among the Oermans, among the 
Europeans, in this the first stage of an era when the whole 
bent of Literature was Didactic. But the Fourteenth Century 
was the age of Fable in a still wider sense : it was the age 
when whatever Poetry there remained took the shape of Apo- 
logue and moral Fiction : the higher spirit of Imagination had 
died away, or withdrawn itself into Beligion ; the lower and 
feebler not only took continual counsel of Understanding, but 
was content to walk in its leading-strings. Now was the time 
when human life and its relations were looked at with an 
earnest practical eye; and the moral perplexities that occur 
there, when man, hemmed in between the Would and the 
Should, or the Must, painfully hesitates, or altogether sinks 
in that collision, were not only set forth in the way of pre- 
cept, but embodied, for still clearer instruction, in Examples, 
and edifying Fictions. The Monks themselves, such of them 
as had any talent, meditated and taught in this fashion : wit- 
ness that strange Oetta JSamanarum, still extanty and onoe 
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£ainiliar over all Europe; — a Collection of Moral Tales, ex- 
pressly devised for the use of Preachers, though only the Shak- 
speareSy and in subsequent times, turned it to right purpose.^ 
These and the like old Gests, with most of which the Bamans 
had so little to do, were the staple Literature of that period ; 
cultivated with great assiduity, and so far as mere invention, 
or compilation, of incident goes, with no little merit ; for al- 
ready almost all the grand destinies, and fundamental ever- 
recurring entanglements of human life are laid hold of and 
depicted here ; so that, from the first, our modem Novelists 
and Dramatists could find nothing new under the sun, but 
everywhere, in contrivance of their Story, saw themselves fore- 
stalled. The boundless abundance of Narratives then current, 
the singular derivations and transmigrations of these, surprise 
antiquarian commentators: but, indeed, it was in this same 
century that Boccaccio, refining the gold from that so copious 
dross, produced his Decamerone, which still indicates the same 
fact in more pleasant fashion, to all readers. That in these 
universal tendencies of the time the Germans participated and 
co-cperated. Boner's Fables, and Hugo's many Narrations, seri- 
ous and comic, may, like two specimens from a great multi- 
tude, point out to us. The Madrigal had passed into the 
Apologue ; the Heroic Poem, with its supernatural machinery 
and sentiment, into the Fiction of practical Life : in which 
latter species a prophetic eye might have discerned the com- 
ing Tom Joneses and Wilhelm Meisters ; and with still more 
astonishment, the Minerva Presses of all nations, and this 
their huge transit-trade in Bags, all lifted from the dunghill, 
printed on, and returned thither, to the comfort of parties 
interested* 

The Drama, as is well known, had an equally Didactic ori- 
gin ; namely, in those Mysteries contrived by the clergy for 
bringing home religious truth, with new force, to the uni- 
versal comprehension. That this cunning device had already 
found its way into Germany, we have proof in a document too 
curious to be omitted here : — 

1 See an accoimt of this cnrionB Book in Donee's learned and ingenious 
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^'In the year 1322 thete was a play shown at Eisenach, 
which had a tragical enough effect Markgraf FriedHch of 
Misnia, Landgraf also of Thuringia, hayiag brought his tediotts 
warfares to a conclusion^ and the country beginning now to 
revive under peace, his subjects were busy repaying them- 
selves for the past distresses by all manner of diversions ; to 
which end, apparently by the Sovereign's order, a dramatic 
representation of the Ten Virgins was schemed, and at Eise- 
nach^ in his presence, duly executed. This happened fifteen 
days after Easter, by indulgence of the Preaching Friars. In 
the Chronioon Sampetrinum stands recorded that the play was 
enacted In the Bear-garden (in harto f&mrum), by the clergy 
and their scholars. But now, when it came to pass that the 
Wise Virgins would give the Foolish no oil, and these latter 
were shut out from the Bridegroom, they began to weep bit- 
terly, and called on the Saints to intercede for them ; who, 
however, even with Mary at their head, could effect nothing 
from God ; but the Foolish Virgins were all sentenced to dam- 
nation. Which things the Landgraf seeing and hearing, he 
fell into a doubt, and was very angry ; and said, ' What then 
is the Christian Faith, if Gk>d will not take pity on us, for 
intercession of Mary and all the Saints ? ' In this anger he 
continued five days ; and the learned men could hardly en- 
lighten him to understand the Gospel. Thereupon he was 
struck with apoplexy, and became speechless and powerless ; 
in which sad state he continued bedrid two years and seven 
months, and so died, being then fifty-five." ^ 

Surely a serious warning, would they but take it, to Dra- 
matic Critics, not to venture beyond their depth ! Had ttiis 
fiery old Landgraf given up the reins of his imagination into 
his author's hands, he might have been pleased he knew not 
why : whereas the meshes of Theology, in which he kicks and 
struggles, here strangle the life out of him ; and the Ten Vh«- 
gins at Eisenach are more fatal to warlike men than JBschylus's 
Furies at Athens were to weak women. 

Neither were the unlearned People without their Literature, 

» nUgel {GnchiOu der hmitcken Litteratw, iv. »S7), who foundB on that 
eld Chronieon Sampetrinum Er/urtente, contained in Meake's CoUseHoo. 
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Uieir If arrative Poetry ; though how, in an age without print- 
ing and bookstalls, it was circulated among them; whetbar 
b7 strolling Fideleres (Min«trels)| who might recite as well as 
fiddle, or by other methods, we have not learned. However, 
its existence and abundance in this era is sufficiently evinced 
by the multitude of Volk$bueheT (People's-Books) which issued 
from the Press, next century, almost as soon as there was a 
Press. Several of these, which still languidly survive among 
the people, or at least the children, of aU countries, were of 
German composition; of most, so strangely had they been 
sifted and winnowed to and fro, it was impossible to fix the 
origin. But borrowed or domestic, they nowhere wanted ad- 
mirers in Grermany : the Patient Selena^ the Fair Magelane, 
Blueheojrdi Fartunahit ; these, and afterwards the Seven Wise 
Mastere, with other more directly M&o-pie ware, to which the 
introduction of the old Indian stock, or Book of Wisdom, trans- 
lated from John of Capua's Latin,^ one day formed a rich 
accession, were in all memories and on all tongues. 

Beautiful traits of Imagination and a pure genuine feeling, 
thoagh under the rudest forms, shine forth in some of these 
old Tales : for instance, in Magelone and Fortunatue ; which 
two, indeed, with others of a different stamp, Ludwig Tieck has, 
with singular talent, ventured, not unsuccessfully, to reproduce 
in our own time and dialect. A second class distinguish them- 
selves by a homely, honest-hearted Wisdom, full of character 
and quaint devices; of which class the Seven Wise Masters^ 
extracted chiefly from that Gesta Romanorum above men- 
tionedi and containing '^ proverb-philosophy , anecdotes, fables 
and jests, the seeds of which, on the fertile German soU, 
spread luxuriantly through several generations," is perhaps the 
best example. Lastly, in a third class, we find in full play 
that spirit of broad drollery, of rough saturnine Humor, which 
the Germans claim as a special characteristic ; among these, we 
must not omit to mention the SchiUburger, correspondent to our 
own Wise Mm of Ootham ; still less, the far-famed Tj/U JEulenr 

^ In 1488, by command of a certain Eberhaid, Duke of Wiirtemberg. 
What relation tUa old Book of Wisdom bean to on? aetnal Piipay we havr 
notlsaraad. 
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Bpiegel (Tyll Owlglass)^ whose rogueries and waggeries belong, 
in the follest sense^ to this era. 

This last is a true (3erman work ; for both the man T7II 
Eulenspiegel, and the Book which is his history, were pro- 
duced tiiere. Kevertheless, lull's fame has gone abroad into 
all lands : this, the Narrative of his exploits, has been pub- 
lished in innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned 
glosses, and translated into Latin, English, French, Dutch, 
Polish; nay, in several languages, as in his own, an Bulen$pis' 
gelereif an Espdglerie, or dog's-trick, so named after him, still, 
by consent of lexicographers, keeps his memory alive. We 
niay say, that to few mortals has it been granted to earn such 
a place in Universal History as Tyll : for now after five cen- 
turies, when Wallace's birUiplace is unknown even to the 
Scots ; and the Admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown 
a shadow ; and Edward Longshanks sleeps unregarded save by 
a few antiquarian English, — Tyll's native village is pointed 
out with pride to the traveller, and his tombstone, with a sculp- 
tured pun on his name, an Owl, namely, and a Glass, still 
stands, or pretends to stand, '^ at Mollen, near Lttbeck," where, 
since 1350, his once nimble bones have been at rest. Tyll, in 
the calling he had chosen, naturally led a wandering life, as 
place after place became too hot for him ; by which means he 
saw into many things with his own eyes : having been not 
only over all Westphalia and Saxony, but even in Poland, and 
as far as Rome. That in his old days, like other great men, 
he became an Autobiographer, and in trustful winter evenings, 
not on paper, but on air, and to the laughter-lovers of Mdllen, 
composed this work himself, is purely a hypothesis ; certain 
only that it came forth originally in the dialect of this region, 
namely the PlattrDeuUch ; and was therefrom translated, prob* 
ably about a century afterwards, into its present High Ger- 
man, as Lessing conjectures, by one Thomas MUmer, who on 
other grounds is not unknown to antiquaries. For the rest^ 
write it who might, the Book is here, ^^ abounding," as a wise 
Critic remarks, " in inventive humor, in rough merriment 
and broad drollery, not without a keen rugged shrewdness 
of insight; which properties must have made it irresistibly 
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oaptivatiQi; to the popular senso ; and, with all its fantastic ex* 
travaganciee and roguish crotchets, lu many points instructive." 

From Tyll'a so captivating achievements ve shall here select 
one to insert some account of ; the rather as the tale is soon 
told, and by means of it we catch a little trait of manners, 
and, through Tyll's spectacles, may peep into the interior of a 
Household, even of a Parson:^, in those old days. 

"It chanced after so many adventures, that Eolenspiegel 
came to a Parson, who promoted him to be his Sacristan, or 
as we now say, Sexton. Of this Parson it Is recorded that he 
kept a Concubine, who had but one eye ; she also had a spite 
at Tyll, and was wont to speak evil of him to hie master, 
and report his rogueries. Now while Eulenspiegel held this 
Seztonoy the Easter-season came, and there was to be a play 
set forth of the Resurrection of our Lord. And as the people 
were not learned, and could not read, the Parson took his Con- 
cubine and stationed her in the holy Sepulchre by way of An- 
gel. Which thing Eulenspiegel seeing, he took to him three 
of the simplest persons that could be found there, to enact 
the Three Marys ; and the Parson himself, with a flag in h» 
hand, represented Christ. Thereupon spake Eulenspiegel to d> 
simple persons : 'When the Angel asks you. Whom ye aeAi 
ye must answer, The Parson's one-eyed Concubine.' S«v x 
came to pass that the time arrived when they were to ac 
and the Angel asked them : ' Whom seek ye here ? ' ai vk^ 
answered, as Eulenspiegel had taught and biddm tieo. ad 
said : ' We seek the Parson's one-eyed Concnbin^' Vkekv 
did the Parson observe that he was made a mai. tL *Ti 
when the Parson's Concubine heard the same, skr ^rs -ma 
of the Grave, and aimed a box at Enlenspiepirs ax. im: 
missed htm, and hit one of the simple pavis. no -m ux 
representii^ the Three Marys. This latter da ■■'"'-^f it^ 
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Enlenspiegel pcroeived that they nil had one another by the 
ears in the Ohtirch, he went his ways, and oame no more 

back." » 

These and the like pleasant* narratives were the People's 
Comedy in those days. Neither was their Tragedy wanting ; 
as indeed both spring up spontaneously in all regions of hu* 
man Life ; however, their chief work of this latter class, the 
wild, deep and now world-renowned Legend of Faust, belongs 
to a somewhat later date.* 

Thus, though the Poetry which spoke in rhyme was feeble 
enough, the spirit of Poetry could nowise be regarded as ex- 
tinct; while Fancy, Imagination and all the intellectual fao- 

1 Fldgel, iv. 990. For more of EaletMplegel SM Gomt UberiH^ VMiUkher. 

* To the fifteenth centorj, sAj some who fix it on Johaan Fsost, the Gold* 
smith and partial Inventor of Printing : to the sixteenth centnry, saj others, 
referring it to Johann Fanst, Doctor in Philoeophy ; which individual did acta- 
ally, as the Tradition also bears, studj first at Wittenberg (where he might 
be one of Luther's pnpils), then at Ingolstadt, where also he caught, and had 
a Famulut named Wagner, son of a clergyman at Waeserberg. Melanchthon, 
Tritheim and other credible witnesses, some of whom had seen the man, vouch 
sufficiently for these facts. The rest of the Doctor's history is much mors 
obscure. He seems to have been of a vehement, unquiet temper ; skilled in 
Natural Philosophy, and perhaps in the occult science of^Conjuring, by aid of 
which two gifts, a much shallower man, wandering in Need and Pride ovev 
the wotld in those days, might, without any Mephistopheles, have wottod 
wonders enough. Nevertheless, that he rode off through the air on a win^ 
cask, from Auerbach's Keller at Leipzig, in 1523, seems questionable ; though 
an old carving, in that venerable Tavern, still mutely asserts it to the toper of 
this day. About 1560, his term of Thaumaturgy being over, he disappeared : 
whether, under feigned name, by the rope of some hangman ; or " frightfully 
torn in pieces by the Devil, near the village of Rimlich, between Twelve ittd 
One in the morning," let each reader judge for himself. The latter wimi 
clearly George Rudolf Wiedemann's opinion, whose Veritaltle Bi§torff rf the 
abominable Sins of Dr. Johann Faust came out at Hamburg in 1599 ; and is no 
less circumstantially announced in the old People's-Book, That everpthtn- 
in/amoas Arch- Black* Artist and Canjww, Dr, FauafB Campaet with th$ DssU^ 
wonderfid Walk and Conversaium, and tmribh End, printed, seemingly WithoBt 
date, at Koln (Cologne) and Niimberg; read by every one; written by w« 
know not whom. See again, for farther insight, Gorres Uber die detOackm 
Volksbikher, Another Work (Leipzig, 1824), expressly " on Faust and the 
Wandering Jew," which latter, in those times, wandered much In Gemia&j, 
is also referred tu. Corw, Ltticon, | Faust, 
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nlties necessary for that art, were in active exercise. Neither 
had the Enthusiasm of heart, on which it still more intimately 
depends, died out ; but only taken another form. In lower 
degrees it expressed itself as an ardent zeal for Knowledge 
and Improvement; for spiritual excellence such as the time 
held out and prescribed. This was no languid, low-^minded 
age I but of earnest busy effort, in all provinces of culture, 
resolutely struggling forward. Classical Literature, after long 
hindrances, had now found its way into Germany also : old 
Borne was open, with all its wealth, to the intelligent eye ; 
scholars of Chrysoloras were fast unfolding the treasures of 
Greece. School Philosophy, which had never obtained firm 
footing among the Germans, was in all countries drawing to a 
close ; but the subtle, piercing vision, which it had fostered 
and called into activity, was henceforth to employ itself with 
new profit on more substantial interests. In such manifold 
praiseworthy endeavors the most ardent mind had ample 
arena. 

A higher, purer enthusiasm, again, which no longer found 
its place in chivalrous Minstrelsy, might still retire to medi- 
tate and worship in religious Cloisters, where, amid all the 
corruption of monkish manners, there were not wanting men 
who aimed at, and accomplished, the highest problem of man« 
hoodi a life of spiritual Truth. Among the Germans especially, 
that deep-feeling, deep-thinking, devout temper, now degener- 
ating into abstruse theosophy, now purifying itself into holy 
eloquence and clear apostolic light, was awake in this era ; a 
temper which had long dwelt, and still dwells there ; which 
ere long was to render that people worthy the honor of giving 
Europe a new Beformation, a new Beligion. As an example 
of monkish diligence and zeal, if of nothing more, we here 
mention the German Bible of Mathias von Behaim, which, in 
his Hermitage at Halle, he rendered from the Vulgate, in 1343 ; 
the Manuscript of which is stUl to be seen in Leipzig. Much 
more conspicuous stand two other German Priests of this 
Period ; to whom, as connected with Literature also, a few 
words must now be devoted. 

Jobann lauler is a name which fails in no Literary History 
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of Oermany: he was a man famous in his own day as the 
most eloquent of preachers ; is still noted by critics for his 
intellectual deserts ; by pious persons, especially of the class 
called Mystics, is still studied as a practical instructor ; and 
by sdl true inquirers prized as a x)erson of high talent and 
moral worth. Tauler was a Dominican Monk ; seems to have 
lived and preached at Strasburg; where, as his gravestone 
still testifies, he died in 1361. His devotional works have 
been often edited : one of his modem admirers has written his 
biography ; wherein perhaps this is the strangest fact, if it be 
one, that once in the pulpit, ''he grew suddenly dumb, and 
did nothing but weep ; in which despondent state he continued 
for two whole years." Then, however, he again lifted up his 
voice, with new energy and new potency. We learn farther, 
that he " renounced the dialect of Philosophy, and spoke direct 
to the heart in language of the heart." His Sermons, com- 
posed in Latin and delivered iu German, in which language, 
after repeated renovations and changes of dialect, they are still 
read, have, with his other writings, been characterized, by a 
native critic worthy of confidence, in these terms : — 

^' They contain a treasure of meditations, hints, indications, 
full of heartfelt piety, which still speak to the inmost longings 
and noblest wants of man's mind. His style is abrupt, com- 
pressed, significant in its conciseness ; the nameless depth of 
feelings struggles with the phraseology. He was the first that 
wrested from our German speech the fit expression for ideas 
of moral Eeason and Emotion, and has left us riches in that 
kind, such as the zeal for purity and fulness of language in 
our own days cannot leave unheeded." — Tauler, it is added, 
''was a man who, imbued with genuine Devoutness, as it 
springs from the depths of a soul strengthened in self-contem- 
plation, and, free and all-powerful, rules over Life and Effort, 
— attempted to train and win the people for a duty which had 
hitherto been considered as that of the learned class alone : 
to raise the Lay-world into moral study of Religion for them- 
selves, that so, enfranchised from the bonds of unreflecting 
custom, they might regulate Greed and Conduct by strength 
self-acquired. He taught men to look within; by spiritual 
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ecmtemplation to feel the secret of their higher Destiny ; to 
seek in their own souls what from without is never, or too 
Boantilj afforded; self-believing, to create what, by the dead 
letter of foreign Tradition, can never be brought forth." ^ 

Known to aJl Europe, as Tauler is to (rermany, and of a 
class with him, as a man of antique Christian walk, of warm 
devoutly feeling poetic spirit, and insight and experience in 
the deepest regions of man's heart and life, follows, in the next 
generation, Thomas Hamerken, or Hammerlein (MaUeolus) ; 
usually named Thomas h KempiSf that is, TAomcu of Kempeuj 
a village near Cologne, where he was bom in 1388. Others 
contend that Kampen in Overyssel was his birthplace ; how- 
ever, in either case at that era» more especially considering 
what he did, we can here regard him as a Deutschery a German. 
For his spiritual and intellectual character we may refer to his 
works, written in the Latin tongue, and still known ; above all, 
to his far-famed work, De Imbatione ChrisH, which has been 
praised by such men as Luther, Leibnitz, Haller ; and, what 
is more, has been read, and continues to be read, with moral 
profit, in all Christian languages and communions, having 
passed through upwards of a thousand editions, which number 
is yet daily increasing. A new English Thomas & Kempis was 
published only the other year. But the venerable man de- 
serves a word from us, not only as a high, spotless Priest, and 
father of the Church, at a time when such were rare, but as 
a zealous promoter of learning, which, in his own country, he 
accomplished much to forward. Hammerlein, the son of poor 
parents, had been educated at the famous school of Deventer ; 
he himself instituted a similar one at ZwoU, which long con- 
tinued the grand classical seminary of the North. Among his 
own pupils we find enumerated Moritz von Spiegelberg, Rudolf 
von Lange, Budolf Agricola, Antonius Liber, Ludwig Dringen- 
berg, Alexander Hegius ; of whom Agricola, with other two, 
by advice of their teacher, visited Italy to study Greek ; the 
whole six, united through manhood and life, as l^ey had been 
in youth and at school, are regarded as the founders of true 



1 Wachler, VarUnangeH tfer dk GtichkkU dtr deuUehen 
(Lectnw on tlio Hictoxy of German Natioiud Lxtentue), b. L 1. 181 
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elasBical literature among the Gtermans. Their loholaetiocy 
monastie establishments at Deventer, with ZwoU and its other 
nomeroas offspring, which rapidly extended tfaemselres over 
the northwest of Europe from Artois to Silesia^ and operated 
powerfully both in a moral and intellectual view, are among 
the characteristie redeeming features of that time ; but the 
details of them fall not within our present limits.^ 

If now, quitting the Cloister and Library, we look abroad 
over active Life, and the general state of culture and spiritual 
endeavor as manifested there, we have on all hands the cheer- 
ing prospect of a society in full progress. The Practical Spirit, 
which had pressed forward into Poetry itself, could not but be 
busy and successful in those provinces where its home speeially 
lies. Among the Germans, it is true, so far as poUtioal con- 
dition was concerned, the aspect of affairs had not changed 
for the better. The Lnperial Constitution was weakened and 
loosened into the mere semblance of a Qovernment ; the head 
of which had still the title, but no longer the reality of eover 
eign power ; so that Germany, ever since the times of Badolf, 
had, as it were, ceased to be one great nation, and beoome a 
disunited, often conflicting aggregate of small nations. Kay, 
we may almost say, of petty districts, or even of households : 
for now, when every pitiful Baron claimed to be an indepen- 
dent potentate, and exercised his divine right of peace and war 
too often in plundering the industrious Burgher, publio Law 
could no longer vindicate the weak against the strong : exeept 
the venerable unwritten code of FcvugtrwKt (Olub-Law), there 
was no other valid. On every steep rock, or difficult fast- 
ness, these dread sovereigns perched themselves; studding 
the country with innumerable BauhstMSsser (Bobber^Towers), 
which now in the eye of the picturesque tourist look interest- 
ing enough, but in those days were interesting on far other 
grounds. Herein dwelt a race of persons, proud, ignorant, 
hungry $ who, boasting of an endless pedigree, talked familiarly 
of living on the produce of their ^ Saddles " (uam 8atM au 
Mm), that is to say, by the profession of highwaymen ; for 

^ See Blchhom'B OeMckkhU dor IdUeratur, h. ii. s. 184. 
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which tmlaokilj, as just hinted, there was then no eflSeetttal 
gallows. Some, indeed, might plunder as the eagle, others a$ 
the vulture and orow ; but, in general, ^rom men oultivating 
that walk of life, no profit in any other was to be looked for. 
Vain was it, however, for the Kidser to publish ediot on edict 
against them ; nay, if he destroyed their Bobber-Towers, new 
ones were built ; was the old wolf hunted down, the cub had 
escaped, who reappeared when his teeth were grown. Kot till 
industry and social cultiration had everywhere spread, and 
risen supreme^ could that brood, in detail, be eictirpated or 
tamed. 

Neither was this miserable defect of police the only misery 
in such a state of things. For the saddle-eating Baron, even 
in pacific circumstances, naturally looked down on the f ruit- 
producing Burgher ; who, again, feeling himself a wiser, 
wealthier, better and in time a stronger man, ill brooked this 
procedure^ and retaliated, or, by quite declining such communis 
cations^ avoided it. Thus, throughout long centuries, and after 
that old Code of Glub-Law had been well*nigh abolished, the 
effort of the nation was still divided into two courses | the 
Noble and the Citizen would not work together^ freely impart* 
ing and receiving their several gifts ; but the culture of the 
polite arts, and that of the useful arts, had to proceed with 
mutual disadvantage, each on its separate footing. Indeed 
that supercilious and too marked distinction of ranks, which 
so ridiculously characterised the Germans, has only in very 
recent times disappeared. 

Nevertheless here, as it ever does, the strength of the coun- 
try lay in the middle classes ; which were sound and active, 
and^ in spite of all these hindrances, daily advancing. The 
Tree Towns, which, in Germany as elsewhere, the sovereign 
favored^ held within their walls a race of men as brave as they 
<lf the Bobber-Towers, but exercising their bravery on fitter 
objects ; who, by degrees, too, ventured into the field against 
even the greatest of these kinglets, and in many a stout fight 
taught them a juristic doctrine, which no head with all its heU 
mete was too thick for taking in. The Four Forest Cantons 
had already testified in this way; their Tells and Staoffaohers 
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preaching, with apostolic blows and knocks, like so matij 
Lathers ; whereby, from their remote Alpine glens, all lands 
and all times hare heard them, and belieyed tiiem. By dint 
of snch logio it began to be understood eyerywhere, that a 
Man, whether clothed in purple cloaks or in tanned sheepskins, 
wielding the sceptre or the ox-goad, is neither Deify nor Beast^ 
but simply a Man, and must comport himself accordingly. 

But Commerce of itself was pouring new strength into erery 
peaceable community ; the Hanse League, now in full vigor, 
secured the fruits of industry over all the North. The harens 
of the Netherlands, thronged with ships from every sea^ trans- 
mitted or collected their wide-borne freight over Oermany; 
where, far inland, flourished market<;ities, with their canning 
workmen, their spacious warehouses, and merchants who in 
opulence vied with the richest. Except, perhaps, in the dose 
vicinity of Kobber-Towers, and even there not always nor alto- 
gether. Diligence, good Order, peaceful Abundance were every- 
where conspicuous in Germany. Petrarch has celebrated, in 
warm terms, the beauties of the Shine, as he witnessed them ; 
the rich, embellished, cultivated aspect of land and people : 
^neas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius the Second, expresses 
himself, in the next century, with still greater emphasis : he 
says, and he could judge, having seen both, '^that the King of 
Scotland did not live so handsomely as a moderate Citizen of 
Niimberg : " indeed Conrad Celtes, another contemporary wit- 
ness, informs us, touching these same citizens, that their wives 
went abroad loaded with the richest jewels, that ^' most of 
their household utensils were of silver and gold." For, as 
MnBBS Sylvius adds, ''their mercantile activity is astonish- 
ing; the greater part of the German nation consists of mer- 
chants." Thus too, in Augsburg, the Fugger family, which 
sprang, like that of the Medici, from smallest beginnings, were 
fast rising into that height of commercial greatness, such that 
Charles Y., in viewing the Boyal Treasury at Paris, could say, 
^ I have a weaver in Augsburg able to buy it all with his own 
gold." ^ With less satisfaction the same haughty Monarch had 

^ Charles had his reasons for such a speech. This same Anton Fngger, to 
whom ha alluded here, had often stood bj him in ftvaits ; showing a mnnifi- 
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to 866 his own Nephew wedded to the fair Philippine Welser, 
daughter of another merchant in that city, and for wisdom and 
beauty the paragon of her time.' 
In this state of eoonomioal prosperity^ literature and Art, 

cence ind eren genero m ty worthy of the proudest princes. Dniing the oele- 
bmted Diet of Aagsbarg, in 1530, the Emperor lodged for a whole year in 
Anton's honse ; and Anton was a man to warm his Emperor *' at a fire of 
cinnamon-wood," and to born therein " the bonds for large snms owing him 
by his majesty." For all which, Anton and his kindred had conntships and 
princeships in abundance ; also the right to coin money, but no solid bullion 
to exercise such right on ; which, however, they repeatedly did on bullion of 
their own. This Anton left six millions of gold-crowns in cash ; " besides 
precious articles, jewels, properties in all countries of Europe, and both the 
Indies." The Fnggers had ships on every sea, wagons on every highway ; 
they worked the Carinthian IkCnes ; even Albrecht Dorer's Pictures had to 
pass through their warehouses to the Italian market. However, this family 
had other merits than their mountains of metal, their kindness to needy 
Sovereigns, and even their all-embracing spirit of commercial enterprise. 
They were famed for acts of general beneficence, and did much charity where 
no imperial thanks were to be looked for. To found Hospitals and Schools, 
on the most liberal scale, was a common thing with them. In the sixteenth 
century, three benevolent brothers of the House purchased k suburb of Augs- 
burg ; rebuilt it with small commodious houses, to be let to indigent indus- 
trious burghers for a trifling rent : this is the well-known Fuggerei, which 
still existing, with its own walls and gate, maintains their name in daily cur- 
rency there. — The founder of this remarkable family did actually drive the 
shuttle in the village of Goggingen, near Augsburg, about the middle of the 
Fourteenth Century ; " but in 1619," says the Spiegel der Ehren (Mirror of 
Honor), " the noble stem had so branched out, that there were forty-seven 
Counts and Countesses belonging to it, and of young descendants as many as 
there are days in the year." Four stout boughs of this same noble stem, in 
the rank of Princes, still subsist and flourish. " Thus in the generous Fng- 
gers," says that above-named Mirror, " was fulfilled our Saviour's promise : 
Give, and it shall be given you." Cow. Lexietm, § Fugger-Geackleeht. 

1 The Welsors were of patrician descent, and had for many centuries fol- 
lowed commerce at Augsburg, where, next only to the Fuggers, they played 
a high part. It was they, for example, that, at their own charges, first colo- 
nized Venezuela ; that equipped the first German ship to India» " the Journal 
of which still exists ; " they united with the Fuggers to lend Charles V. 
twelve Tonnen Gold, 1,200,000 Florins. The fair Philippine, by her pui« 
charms and honest wiles, worked out a reconciliation with Kaiser Ferdinand 
the First, her Father-in-law ; lived thirty happy years with her husband ; an4 
had medals struck by him, Diocs PhUippina, in honor of her, when (at In» 
•limck in 1580) he became a widower. Cono. Lexicon, J Weiaer, 
J.J Vol. 16 
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such kinds of them at least as had a practical applicatum, 
could not want encouragement. It is mentioned as one of the 
furtherances to Classical Learning among the Germans, that 
these Free Towns, as well as numerous petty Courts of Prinoes, 
exercising a sovereign power, required individuals of some cul- 
ture to conduct their Diplomacy ; one man able at least to write 
a handsome Latin style was an indispensable requisite. For a 
long while even this small accomplishment was not to be acquired 
in Qermany ; where, such had been the troublous condition of 
the Governments, there were yet, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, no Universities : however, a better temper and 
better fortune began at length to prevail among the Grerman 
Sovereigns; the demands of the time insisted on fulfilment. 
The University of Prague was founded in 1348, that of Vieima 
in 1364,^ and now, as if to make up for the delay, princes and 
communities on all hands made haste to establish similar Insti- 
tutions ; so that before the end of the century we find three 
others, Heidelberg, Cologne, Erfurt ; in the course of the next, 
no fewer than eight more, of which Leipzig (in 1404) is the 
most remarkable. Neither did this honorable zeal grow cool 
in the sixteenth century, or even down to our own, when Ger- 
many, boasting of some forty great Schools and twenty-two 
Universities, four of which date within the last thirty years, 
may fairly reckon itself the best school-provided country in 
Europe ; as, indeed, those who in any measure know it, are 
aware that it is also indisputably the best educated. 

Still more decisive are the proofs of national activity, of 
progressive culture, among the Germans, if we glance at what 
concerns the practical Arts. Apart from Universities and 

1 There seems to be some controyersy about the precedence here : Boater- 
wek gi^es VieniiA, with a date 1333, as the earliest ; Koch again pats Heidel- 
berg, 1346, in front ; the dates in the Text profess to be taken from Meioer's 
OttekiehU der EnUUhung wtd EfUunehUmg der Bohen Schulen umers Erdtheils 
(History of the Origin and Development of High Schools in Enrope), Goi- 
tingen, 1802. The last-established Uniyersity is that of Miinchen (Monich), 
in 1826. Pmssia alone has 21,000 Public Schoolmasters, specially trained to 
their profession, sometimes even sent to travel for improvement, at the coat 
of Ooyemment. What says " the most enlightened nation in the world " to 
this % — Eats its pudding, and says little or nothing. 
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learned show, there has always dwelt, in those same Nttm- 
bergs and Angsburgs, a solid, quietly perseverant spirit^ full 
of old Teutonic character and old Teutonic sense ; whereby, 
erer and anon, from under the bonnet of some rugged German 
artisan, or staid burgher, this and the other World-Invention 
has been starting forth, where such was least of all looked for. 
Indeed, with regard to practical Knowledge in general, if we 
consider the present history and daily life of mankind, it 
must be owned that while each nation has contributed a 
share, — the largest share, at least of such shares as can be 
appropriated and fixed on any special contributor, belongs 
to Germany. Gopemic, Hevel, Kepler, Otto Guericke, are 
of other times; but in this era also the spirit of Inquiry, 
of Invention, was especially busy. Gunpowder (of the thir- 
teenth century), though Milton gives the credit of it to Satan, 
has helped mightily to lessen the horrors of War : thus much 
at least must be admitted in its favor, that it secures the 
dominion of civilized over savage man: nay hereby, in per- 
sonal contests, not brute Strength, but Courage and Ingenuity 
can avail ; for the Dwarf and the Giant are alike strong with 
pistols between them. Neither can Valor now find its best 
arena in War, in Battle, which is henceforth a matter of cal- 
culation and strategy, and the soldier a chess-pawn to shoot 
and be shot at; whereby that noble quality may at length 
come to reserve itself for other more legitimate occasions, of 
which, in this our Life-Battle with Destiny, there are enougL 
And thus Gunpowder, if it spread the havoc of War, mitigates 
it in a still higher degree; like some Inoculation, — to which 
may an extirpating Vaccination one day succeed t It ought to 
be stated, however, that the claim of Schwartz to the original 
invention is dubious; to the sole invention altogether un- 
founded : the recipe stands, under disguise, in the writings of 
Roger Bacon ; the article itself was previously known in the 
East. 

Far more indisputable are the advantages of Printing : and 
if the story of Brother Schwartz's mortar giving fire and 
driving his pestle through the ceiling, in the city of Mentz, as 
the painful Monk and Alchemist was accidentally pounding tb# 
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La:»^Tedients of our first Gunpowder, is bat a fable, — that of 
::»-«ir first Book being; printed there is much better aseertained. 
tJ ^ >l'>aiin GutenbeTg ^ras a native of Mentz; and there, in 
csompany with ITanst and Schttffer, appears to have completed 
lirk^is inrention between the years 1440 and 1449 : the famous 
*« TVwty-two lino Bible " was printed there in 1466.> Of this 
s^olale art, wbich is like an infinitely intensated organ of 
^^X^eech, whereby the Voice of a small transitory man may 
preach not only through aU earthly Space, but thiongh all 
earthly Time, it were needless to repeat the often-repeated 
3»xa.i8es ; or speculate on the practical effects, the most momen- 
-fcous of which are, perhaps, but now becoming visible. On 
-fclus subject of the Press, and its German origin, a fsj humbler 
^remark may be in pjac© here: namely, that Rag-paper, the 
jooatenal on which Printing works and Uvea, was also invented 
i» Germany some hundred and fifty years before. "The 
oldMt specimens of this article yet known to exist," says 
:K-iotLtiom, « are aome Documents, of the year 1318, in the 
-irciuves of the Hospital at Kaufbeuem. Breitkopf (F<w. 
V^T^ dw Spietkarten, On the Origin of Cards) has demon- 
strate our claim to the invention; and that France and Eng- 

On t^^^*^ ** from Germany, and Spain from Italy." ■ 
multioli ^ . ?^**^®'**^o^ of Printing there followed natuiaUy a 
since n ^°° *** Books, and a new activity, which has ever 
Litecatu ^^ **■ *° accelerating rate, in the business of 
obiects 'TK * *°' ^^ present, no change in its character or 
ImprovATn XTniversitiee, and other Establishments and 

time had .^^^ ■' ^^^^ ^° many tools which the spirit of the 
their ult« ' ^^ed, not for working out new paths, which were 
commodi * ^^aue, but in the mean while for proceeding m<ne 
it is true v? °^ '^® °^^ paih. In the Pn^e tJniversity, 
Teacher * J"^ *^^ WickMe'a wriUngs had foond their way, s 
*iiore earnest tone had risen, in the person of John 

""•r he*,^ of"**^ dum, it reMa only on ngat l<x*i tr»ditioii«, wbich mn 
"""^ ■*•<! ftftv **"*^^°^J "^ **^' Lof*ai Corter had been dead almoit a hii» 
* B, U. iy^ '**^ ; •" that, out of Holland, it flndi few partimiia. 

^och •< ^^~|~ * '^B A^ot German Fapei-mill we htm tan ftcccnut «(* 
***k^ U Nflmborg in 13M." VoLI. p. 35. 
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Hnss^ Rector there ; whose Books, Of the Six Errors and 0/ 
the Churchy still more his energetic, zealously polemical Dis- 
courses to the people, were yet unexampled on the Continent. 
The shameful murder of this man, who lived and died as 
beseemed a Martyr ; and the stern vengeance which his coun- 
trymen took for it, unhappily not on the Constanoe Cardinals, 
but on less offensive Bohemian Catholics, kept up during 
twenty years, on the Eastern Border of Germany, an agitating 
tumult, not only of opinion, but of action : however, the fierce, 
indomitable Zisca being called away, and the pusillanimous 
Emperor offering terms, which, indeed, he did not keep, this 
uproar subsided, and the national activity proceeded in its 
former course. 

Li Grerman Literature, during those years, nothing presents 
itself as worthy of notice here. Chronicles were written; 
Class-books for the studious, edifying Homilies, in varied 
guise, for the busy, were compiled : a few Books of Travels 
make their appearance, among which Translations from our 
too fabulous countryman, Mandeville, are perhaps the most 
remarkable. For the rest. Life continued to be looked, at less 
with poetic admiration, than in a spirit of observation and 
comparison : not without many a protest against clerical and 
secular error ; such, however, seldom rising into the style of 
grave hate and hostility, but playfully expressing themselves 
in satire. The old effort towards the Useful ; in Literature, 
the old prevalence of the Didactic, especially of the iEsopic, is 
everywhere manifest. Of this ^sopic spirit, what phases it 
successively assumed, and its significance in these, there were 
much to be said. However, in place of multiplying smaller 
instances and aspects, let us now take up the highest; and 
with the best of all Apologues, Reynard the Foxy terminate 
our survey of that Fable-loving time. 

The story of Seineeke Fuchs, or, to give it the original Low- 
Grerman name, Beineke de Fos, is, more than any other, a truly 
European performance : for some centuries, a universal house* 
hold possession and secular Bible, read everywhere, in the 
palace and the hut : it still interests us, moreover, by its in- 
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trinno worthy being, on the whole, the most poetical and men* 
torione production of our Western World in that kind; or 
perhaps of the whole World, thongh, in such matters, the West 
has generally yielded to, and learned from, the East. 

Touching the origin of this Book, as often happens in like 
caseSy there is a controversy, perplexed not only by inevitable 
ignorance, but also by anger and false patriotism. Lito this 
vexed sea we have happily no call to venture ; and shall merely 
glance for a moment^ from the firm land, where all that can 
specially concern us in the matter stands rescued and safe. 
The oldest printed Edition of our actual Beynard is that of 
Lubeok, in 1498; of which there is a copy, understood to be 
the only one, still extant in the Wolfenbattel Library. This 
oldest Edition is in the Low-Gtorman or Saxon tongue, and 
appears to have been produced by Hinrek van Alkmer, who in 
the preface calls himself ''Schoolmaster and Tutor of that 
noble virtuous Prince and Lord, the Duke of Lorraine ; " and 
says farther, that by order of this same worthy sovereign, he 
''sought out and rendered the present Book from Walloon and 
French tongue into €rerman, to the praise and honor of Qod, 
and wholesome edification of whoso readeth therein.^' Which 
candid and business-like statement would doubtless have con- 
tinued to yield entire satisfaction; had it not been that, in 
modern days, and while this first Lttbeok Edition was still 
lying in its dusty recess unknown to Bibliomaniacs, another 
account, dated some hundred years later, and supported by a 
little subsequent hearsay, had been raked up : how the real 
Author was Nicholas Baumann, Professor at Boetock ; how he 
had been Secretary to the Duke of Juliers, but was driven from 
his service by wicked cabals ; and so in revenge composed this 
satirical adumbration of the Juliers Oourt; putting on the 
title-page, to avoid consequences, the feigned tale of its being 
rendered from the French and Walloon tongue, and the feigned 
name of Hinrek van Alkmer, who, for the rest^ was never 
Schoolmaster and Tutor at Lorraine, or anywhere else, bat a 
mere man of straw, created for the nonce out of so many 
Letters of the Alphabet. Hereupon excessive debate, and a 
learned sharp-shootings with victory -shouts on both sides ; into 
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wUeh we nowise enter. Some touoh of human sympathy does 
draw us towards Hiniek^ whom, if he was once a real man^ 
with bones and sinews, stomaoh and pioyender-soripi it is 
mournful to see evaporated away into mere Vowels and conso- 
nants : however, beyond a kind wish, we can give him no help. 
In Literary History, except on this one occasion, as seems in- 
disputable enough, he is nowhere mentioned or hinted at. 

Leaving Hinrek and Nicolaus, then, to fight out their quarrel 
as they may, we remark that the clearest issue of it would 
throw little light on the origin of Beineeke, The victor could 
at most claim to be the first Grerman redactor of this Fable, 
and the happiest ; whose work had superseded and obliterated 
all preceding ones whatsoever ; but nowise to be the inventor 
thereof, who must be sought for in a much remoter period. 
There are even two printed versions of the Tale, prior in date 
to this of Lttbeck : a Dutch one, at Delft, in 14B4; and one by 
Caxton in English, in 1481, which seems to be the earliest of alL^ 
These two differ essentially from Hinrek's ; still more so does 
the French Soman du nouveau JRenardf composed <'by Jaoque- 
mars OieUe at Lisle, about the year 1290," which yet exists in 
manuscript : however, they sufficiently verify that statement, 
by some supposed to be feigned, of the Qerman redactor's hav- 
ing ^'sought and rendered" his work from the Walloon and 
French; in which latter tongue, as we shall soon see, some 
shadow of it had been known and popular, long centuries be- 
fore that time. For besides Giel^'s work, we have a Benard 
Counmni of still earlier, a Bernard CorUrefait of somewhat later 
date: and Chroniclers inform us that, at the noted Festival 

1 Cu(ton'f Edition, a copy of which is In the British Museum, hesrs tide: 
HjfMtanfe itfRBynart the Faxe ; and begins thns : " It was abonte the tjme of 
Pentecoste or Whytaontyde that the wodes comynlj be lusty and gladsome, 
and the trees clad with lerys and blossoms, and the gronnds with herbes and 
towers sweete smellyng ; " — where, as in many other passages, the fact that 
GsxtoB sod Alkmer had the same original before them is manifest enongh. 
Our Tenerable Printer says in condosion : " I hare not added oe mynnsshed 
bat have followed as nyghe as I can my copye whych was in dntche ; and by 
me Willm Caxton translated in to this rude and symple englyssh In thabbey 
of Westminster, and fynnyshed the ri daye of Jnyn ths yere of oar lord 1481, 
the 21 yere of the regno of Kynge Edward the iiijth." 
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giTon by Philip the Fair^ in the beginning of the fourteenth 
centaijy among the dramatic entertainments, was a whole Life 
of Beynard; wherein it must not surprise us that he ^' ended 
by becoming Pope, and still, under the Tiara, continued to 
eat poultry." Nay, curious inquirers have discovered, on the 
French and Grerman borders, some vestige of the Story even in 
Carlovingian times ; which, indeed, again makes it a German 
original : they will have it that a certain Reinhard, or Beinecke, 
Duke of Lorraine, who, in the ninth century, by his craft and 
ezhaustless stratagems, worked strange mischief in that region, 
many times overreaching King Zwentibald himself, and at last, 
in his stronghold of Durfos, proving impregnable to him, — 
had in satirical songs of that period been celebrated as a/<xe, 
as Reinhard the Fox, and so given rise afar oS to this Apologue, 
at least to the title of it. The name Jsegrintf as applied to the 
Wolf, these same speculators deduce from an Austrian Count 
Isengrin, who, in those old days, had revolted against Ejuser 
Amulph, and otherwise exhibited too wolfish a disposition. 
Certain it is, at least, that both designations were in universal 
use during the twelfth century ; they occur, for example, in 
one of the two sirventes which our CoBur-de-Lion has left us : 
" Ye have promised me fidelity," says he, " but ye have kept 
it as the Wolf did to the Fox," as Isangrin did to BeinharL^ 
Nay, perhaps the ancient circulation of some such Song, or 
Tale, among the French, is best of all evinced by the fact that 
this same Eeinhart, or Benard, is still the only word in their 
language for Fox; and thus, strangely enough, the Proper may 
have become an Appellative; and sly Duke Beinhart^ at an 
era when the French tongue was first evolving itself from the 
rubbish of Latin and German, have insinuated his name into 
Natural as well as Political History. 

From all which, so much at least would appear : That the 
Fable of Reynard the Fox^ which in the German version we 
behold completed, nowise derived its completeness from the 
individual there named Hinrek van Alkmer, or from any other 
individual or people ; but rather, that being in old times uni* 

1 Flogel (ill. 31), who qaotes the Histoite LUthaire dea Trtubadimn, t, i 
p. 63. 
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versally current, it was taken up by poets and satirists of all 
countries ; from each receiyed some accession or improvement ; 
and properly has no single author. We must observe^ however^ 
that as yet it had attained no fixation or consistency ; no ver- 
sion was decidedly preferred to every other. Caxton's and the 
Dutch appear, at best, but as the skeleton of what afterwards 
became a body ; of the old Walloon version, said to have been 
discovered lately, we are taught to entertain a similar opinion : ^ 
in the existing French versions, which are all older, either in 
Giel^'s, or in the others, there is even less analogy. Loosely 
conjoined, therefore, and only in the state of dry bones, was it 
that Hinrek, or Nicolaus, or some Lower-Saxon whoever he 
might be, found the story ; and blowing on it with the breath 
of genius, raised it up into a consistent Fable. Many additions 
and some exclusions he must have made ; was probably enough 
assisted by personal experience of a Court, whether that of 
Juliers or some other; perhaps also he admitted personal 
allusions, and doubtless many an oblique glance at existing 
things: and thus was produced the Low-German Eeineke de 
Fas ; which version, shortly after its appearance, had extin- 
guished all the rest, and come to be, what it still is, the sole 
veritable representative of Reynardj inasmuch as all subse- 
quent translations and editions have derived themselves 
from it. 

The farther history of Reinecke is easily traced. In this 
new guise, it spread abroad over all the world, with a scarcely 
exampled rapidity; fixing itself also as a firm possession in 
most countries, where, indeed, in this character, we still find 
it It was printed and rendered, innumerable times : in the 
original dialect alone, the last Editor has reckoned up more 
than twenty Editions ; on one of which, for example, we find 
such a name as that of Heinrich Yoss. It was first translated 
into High-German in 1646 ; into Latin in 1667, by Hartmann 
Schopper, whose smooth style and rough fortune keep him in 
memory with Scholars:' a new version into short (German 



^ SeeSeheUer: BeuukBdBFtm, ToBnm9w^,\9X&\ Yomde. 
* White engiged in this Tnoalatioii, at Freiburg in Baden, be was im- 
preaied as a aoldier, and carried, appazently In fatten, to Vienna, baTiag 
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vene appeared next oenttizy ; in our own timesi Goethe has 
not disdained to reproduce it, by means of his own, in a third 
shape : of Soltau's yersiony into literal doggerel, we have 
already testified. Long generations before, it had been mann- 
ftotured into Prose, for the use of the people, and was sold 
on stalls ; where stUl, with the needful changes in spelling 
and printed on grayest paper, it tempts the speoulative eye* 

Thus has our old Fable, rising like some River in the remote 
distance, from obscure rivulets, gathered strength out of every 
valley, out of every country, as it rolled on. It is European 
in two senses; for as all Europe contributed to it, so all 
Europe has enjoyed it. Among the Germans, JR&ineeke I^i^ha 
was long a House-book and universal Best-companion : it has 
been lectured on in Universities, quoted in Imperial council- 
halls ; it lay on the toilette of Princesses ; and was thumbed 
to pieces on the bench of the Artisan; we hear of grave men 
Tanking it only next to the Bible. Neither, as we said, waa 
its popularity confined to home; Translations ere long ap- 
peared in French, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, English : ^ 

giyen his work to another to finish. At Vienna he stood not long in the 
ranks ; having fallen yiolently sick, and being thrown ont in the streets to 
recorer there. He myn, " he was without bed, and had to seek qnartem on 
the muddy pavementy in a Barrel/' Here too, in the night, some exceniyelj 
straitened indiridnal stole from him his cloak and sabre. However, men were 
not all hyenas : one Joeias Hofnagel, unknown to him, bat to whom by his 
writings he was known, took him under his roof, procured medical asaistanoe, 
equipped him anew ; so that " in the harvesteeason, being half-cured, ho 
could return, or rather re-crawl to Frankforton-the-Mayn.*' There too "a 
Magister Johann Cidpitta, Christian Egenolph's son-in*law, kindly received 
him," and encouraged him to finish his Translation ; aa accordingly he did, 
dedicating it to the Emperor, with doleful complaints, iruitleiB or not ia 
unknown. For now poor Hartmann, no longer an Autobiographer, quite 
vanishee, and we can understand only that he laid his wearied back one day 
in a most laiU bed, where the blanket of the Night softly enwxapped him aad 
aU hia woes.— His Book is entitled Opui fmticuM eU admurMli FaOaeii cT 
Aitutii Vuip9adm Reimhu, &c. &c. ; and ia the Dedication and PnAmo ood- 
tains all theee details. 

^ Besides Caxton's original, of which little is known among us but the 
name, we have two versions; one in 1S67, "with ezoelleat Morals and Expo- 
sitions," which was reprinted in 1681, and followed in 1684 by a Continiiation, 
called the ShiJU <^Rsgnardint the mh 9/ Reynard, of English growth ; 
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nor was that same stall-honori which has been reokoned the 
truest literary celebrity, lefosed it here; perhaps many a 
reader of these pages may, like the writer of them^ reooUect 
the hours, when, ludden from unfeeling gaze of pedagogue, 
he swallowed The most pleasant and delightfkd History of 
Beynard the FoXf like stolen waters, with a timorous joy. 

So much for the outward fortunes of this remarkable Book. 
It comes before us with a character such as can belong only 
to a very few; that of being a true World's-Book, which 
through centuries was everywhere at home, the spirit of which 
diffused itself into all languages and all minds. These quaint 
^sopic figures have painted tiiemselves in innumerable heads ; 
that rough, deep-lying humor has been the laughter of many 
generations. So tiuit, at worst, we must regard this Beinecke 
as an ancient Idol, once worshipped, and still interesting for 
that circumstance, were the sculpture never so rude. We can 
love it, moreover, as being indigenous, wholly of our own 
creation: it sprang up from European sense and character, 
and was a faithful type and organ of these. 

But independently of all extrinsic considerations, this Fable 
of Beinecke may challenge a judgment on its own merits. 
Cunningly constructed, and not without a true poetic life, we 
must admit it to be : great power of conception and invention, 
great pictorial fidelity, a warm, sunny tone of coloring, are 
manifest enough. It is full of broad rustic mirth ; inexhausti- 
ble in comic devices ; a World-Saturnalia, where Wolves ton- 
sured into Monks, and nigh starved by short commons, Foxes 
pilgriming to Borne for absolution. Cocks pleading at the judg- 
ment-bar, make strange mummery. Nor is this wild Parody 
of Human Life without its meaning and moral : it is an air* 
pageant from Fancy's dream-grotto, yet wisdom lurks in it; 
as we gaze, the vision becomes poetic and prophetic. A true 

in 170S, aUgbtlx altered from the former, explaining what appears donbtfal 
or allegorical; "it being originaUy written/' aays the brave Editor elaewhere, 
" bj an eminent Statesman of the German Empire, to show some Men their 
FoUies, and correct the Vices of the Times he lived in." Not onlj Reptardine, 
but a second Appendix, Cawood the Rook, appears here ; also there are "oiri* 
one Derioes, or Pictares.'' — Of Edittoni sprinted for tha ViyiagSwAaasn*' 
we saj nothing. 
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Irony must have dwelt in the Poefs heart and head; here^ 
nnder grotesque shadowsi he gives us the saddest picture of 
Bealily ; yet for us without sadness ; his figures mask them- 
selves in uncouth bestial vizards^ and enact, gambolling ; their 
Tragedy dissolves into sardonic grins. He has a deep, heart- 
felt Humor^ sporting with the world and its evils in kind 
mockery : this is the poetic sotUf round which the outward 
material has fashioned itself into living coherence. And so, 
in that rude old Apologue^ we have still a mirror^ though now 
tarnished and timewom^ of true magic reality ; and can dis- 
cern there^ in cunning reflex, some image both of our destiny 
and of our duty: for now, as then, Prudence is the only 
virtue sure of its reward^ and Gunning triumphs where Hon- 
esty is worsted; and now, as then, it is the wise man's part to 
know this, and cheerfully look for it^ and cheerfully defy it: 

**Ut vuilpia adukUio 

Here through his own world movetihf 
Sic homkm et ratio 

Most like to Reynard's pcovetli 

^Ut vtUpis adulaHo 

Nu in de toerlde lUkket : 
Sic hominis et ratio 

Qdyh demFoBsik sMkket^ 

Motto to BHmke 

If Reineeke is nowise a perfect Comic Epos, it has vaxioofl 
features of such, and above all, a genuine Epic spirit^ which 
is the rarest feature. 

Of the Fable, and its incidents and structure, it is perhaps 
superfluous to offer any sketch; to most readers the whole 
may be abeady familiar. How Noble, King of the Beasts, 
holding a solemn Court one Whitsuntide, is deafened on all 
hands with complaints against Eeinecke; Hinze the Cat, 
Lampe the Hare, Isegrim the Wolf, with innumerable others, 
having suffered from his villany, Isegrim especially, in a 
point which most keenly touches honor; nay, Chanticleer 
the Cock (Henning de Hane), amid bitterest wail, appearing 
even with the corpus delicti^ the body of one of his children^ 
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whom that aroh-knave has feloniously murdered with intent 
to eat. How his indignant Majesty thereupon despatches 
Bruin the Bear to cite the delinquent in the King's name ; 
Iiow Bmini inveigled into a Honey-expedition, returns with- 
out his errand^ without his ears, almost without his Ufe; 
Hinze the Cat, in a subsequent expedition, faring no better. 
How at last Eeinecke, that he may not hare to stand actual 
siege in his fortress of Malapertus, does appear for trial, and 
is about to be hanged, but on the gallows-ladder makes a 
speech unrivalled in forensic eloquence, and saves his life ; 
nay, having incidentally hinted at some Treasures, the hiding- 
place of which is well known to him, rises into high favor ; 
is permitted to depart on that pious pilgrimage to Some he 
has so much at heart, and furnished even with shoes cut 
from the living hides of Isegrim and Isegrim's much-injured 
Spouse, his worst enemies. How, the Treasures not making 
their appearance, but only n^w misdeeds, he is again haled 
to judgment ; again glozes the . general ear with sweetest 
speeches ; at length, being challenged to it, fights Isegrim in 
knightly tourney, and by the cunningest though the most 
nnchivalrous method, not to be farther specified in polite 
writing, carries off a complete victory ; and having thus, by 
wager of battle, manifested his innocence, is overloaded with 
royal favor, created Chancellor, and Pilot to weather th& 
Storm; and so, in universal honor and authority, reaps the 
fair fruit of his gifts and labors : — 

'' Whereby shall each to wisdom turn, 
Evil eschew and virtue learn, 
Therefore was this same story wroto^ 
That is its aim, and other not. 
This Book for little price is sold, 
But image clear of world doth bold; 
Whoso into the world wonld look, 
My counsel is, — he bay this book. 
So endeth Beynard Fox's story : 
God help us all to heavenly glory I * 

It has been objected that the Animals in Reinecke are not 
Animals, but Men disguised; to which objection, except in 
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so £ar afl grounded on the necessary indubitable fact that 
this is an Apologue or emblematic Fable, and no Chapter of 
Natural History, we cannot in any considerable degree accede. 
Nay, that yery contrast between Object and EfEort, where the 
Passions of men develop themselves on the Interests of ani^ 
malSy and the whole is huddled together in chaotic mockery, 
is a main charm of the picture. For the rest, we should 
rather say, these bestial characters were moderately well 
sustained: the vehement, futile vociferation of Chantideer; 
the hysterical promptitude, and earnest profession and protea- 
tation of poor Lampe the Hare ; the thick-headed ferocity of 
Isegrim ; the sluggish, gluttonous opacity of Bruin ; above all, 
the craft, the tact and inexhaustible knavish adroitness of 
Beinecke himself, are in strict accuracy of costume. Often 
also their situations and occupations are bestial enough. 
What quantities of bacon and other proviant do Isegrim and 
Beinecke forage; Beinecke contributing the scheme,— for the 
two were then in partnership, — and Isegrim paying the shot 
in broken bones I What more characteristic than the fate of 
Bruin, when ill-oounselled, he introduces his stupid head into 
Bustefill's half-split log ; has the wedges whisked away, and 
stands dutched there, as in a vice, and uselessly roaring; 
disappointed of honey, sure only of a beating without par- 
allel ! Not to forget the Mare, whom, addressing her by the 
title of Qoodwife, with all politeness, Isegrim, sore-pinched 
with hunger, asks whether she will sell her foal : she answers, 
that the price is written on her hinder hoof ; which document 
the intending purchaser, being '^ an Erfurt graduate,'^ declares 
his full ability to read ; but finds there no writing, or print, — 
save only the print of six horsenails on his own mauled visage. 
And abundance of the like ; sufficient to excuse our old Epos 
on this head, or altogether justify it. Another objection, 
that, namely, which points to the great and excessive coarse- 
ness of the work here and there, it cannot so readily torn 
aside; being indeed rude, old-fashioned, and homespun, apt 
even to draggle in the mire : neither are its occasional dulness 
and tediousness to be denied ; but only to be set against ita fre- 
quent terseness and strength, and padbned as the product of 



' 
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poor hmnanityi from whose hands nothing, not even a Beineke 
4e Fo8, comes perfect. 

He who wonld read, and still understand this old Apologue, 
must apply to Ooethe, whose version, for poetical use, we have 
found infinitely the best ; like some copy of an ancient^ be- 
dimmed, half-obliterated woodcut, but new-done on steely on 
India-paper, with all manner of graceful yet appropriate ap- 
pendages. Nevertheless, the old Low-German original has 
also a certain charm, and simply as the original, would claim 
some notice. It is reckoned greatly the best performance 
that was ever brought out in that dialect ; interesting, more- 
over, in a philological point of view, especially to us English ; 
being properly the language of our old Saxon Fatherland ; and 
still curiously like our own, though the two, for some twelve 
centuries, have had no brotherly communication. One short 
specimen, with the most verbal translation^ we shall insert 
here, and then have done with £emeeke: — 

'' De Greving was Beinken brodef's stfne, 
The Badger tooi BekMi brother' $ mm, 
De spnik do, un was 9%r k6ne. 
He spoke ihen, and ««» (mn) very (keen) M& 
He forantworde in dam Hove denFos, 
He (for-answered) defended in tib« Cami the F\mf 
De dog was s^r fiilsh un Ids. 
That {though) fd woe wryfidee oimI looee. 
He sprak to deme Waive also fKfod : 
He spoke to ihe WcHf eo farih: 
Here Isegiim, it is ein /^Idsprilken wOrd, 
Master Isegrmnj Hie em old-epohen toordf 
Des fyendes mund shaffet selden frlVm t 

The (fiends) enemas mum(h (shapetK) hringt^ eMom advaniagef 
So do )i 6k by Remken, mfaiem bm. 
80 do ye (eke) too hy BnnJte, mine (one) imek. 
Were be so wol alse ]i hyr to Hove, 
Were he ae iwll 09 ye here ed Oourif 
Un stande he also in des Roninge's lcn% 
And stood he so in ihe Kin^sfimar^ 
Here Isegrim, alse )i d6t, 
Master Isegrim, as ye do. 
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It sholde ju Digt dflnken g6dy 
- Jt 8h(nild you mi (ihitik) Beem good, 
Dat ji eu hyr akuB foFBpiftken 
That ye him here ao fonpaie 
Un de 61den sttlkke hyr fiftrrftken. 
And the M trida here finih-raked. 
Hen dat kweide, dat ji Bmnken hftwen gadl% 
But the iU fheU ye Bekike haioe dime, 
Dat late ji al agter stan. 
That letyeaU (after etamd) ekmd by. 
It is nog eiliken heren wol kund, 
It ie yet to some gewOemen well Jbioicm, 
Wo ji mid Reinken maken den ferbnndi 
How ye wUh Eeudte made (bond) aUiameef 
Un wolden wftren twe like geeellen : 
And would be two (Woe) equal partners : 
Dat mot ik dirren heren fortftUen. 
That mote I theee gentlemen forth-teH 
Wente Beinkei myn 6m in winteisnOd, 
Since Bemkej mine wndej m winter* e need, 
Umme Isegrim's willen, fylna was ddd. 
For leegrim^e (wiZT) eakej fuU-mgh wae dead, 
Wente it geehag dat ein kwam ge&ren, 
For it chanced that one came (faring') drMng^ 
De hadde grote fishe up ener kaien : 
Who had maimf fishes upon a oaur : 
Isegrim hadde geren der fishe gehaled^ 
Isegrim had fain the fishes haiee (haled) gotj 
Hen he hadde nigt, darmid ae warden betaled. 
But he had not wherewith they sihould be (betoUd) 
He brogte minen dm in de grote ndd. 
He brought mine unde into great (need) straits f 
Um sinen willen ging he liggen for d6d| 
For his sake went he to (Ug) Uefor dead, 
Begt in den wftg, nn stond ftventor. 
Eight in the way, and stood (adventure) chance. 
Harket, worden em 6k de fishe sHar^ 
Mark, were him eke the fishes (sour) dear-bougfiit 
Do jenne mid der kare ge&nm kwam 
When (yond) he urith the ear drieing came 
Un mlDen 6m darsCLlvest fomem, 
And mine unde (there-self) even there perceived, 
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Haatigen tdg lie syn Bwfird im snely 

HastOff (took) drew he Ma eword tmd (mwS) ^uiol, 

Dn wdlde mineme ome torrllkken en fel. 

AmdwoiMwyMmde(foMerimfdX) tear m pieces. 

Hen he rOgede aik nigt kl6n nog grdt ; 

Bui he etinred himse^noi (Uttie nor great) more or lemi 

Do mdnde he dat he were ddd ; 

Then (meaned) Uumghi he ihat he was dead; 

He l&de dn up de kar, und dayte en to fiUen, 

He laid him upon the ear, and thought him to i M% 

Dat wagede he all doig laegiim'a willen I 

That risked he aU through IsegrMs wiUt 

Do he fordan hegonde to fioen, 

When heforth-on began to fare, 

WArp Reinke etlike fiahe fim der kaieSp 

Cojst Beinke some fidnes from the ear, 

laegrim &n feme agteona kwam 

Isegrim from far afUr came 

Un dene flahe al to aik nam. 

And these fishes all to h m sdf tooL 

Rdnke sprang wedder ftun der kaieni 

Bemkespramg ogam from the ear ; 

Em luBtede to nigt l&nger to fioen. 

Him listed not longer to fare. 

He hadde dk gdme der fiahe begfird. 

He (had) woidd have also fain of the fishes re^ptsrsH 

Men Isegrim hadde se alle fortdrd. 

But Isegrim had them all consumed. 

He hadde geten dat he wolde barsteni 

He had eaten so that he would burst, 

Un moete dammme gin torn arsten. 

And must thereby go to the doctor. 

Do Isegrim der graden nigt en mogte^ 

As Isegrim the fish-bones not Uked, 

Der stilven he em ein weinig brogte. 

Of these (self) same he Urn a Uttle brought^ 

Whereby it would appear, if we are to believe Orimbart th« 
Badger, that Beinecke was not only the cheater in this case, 
bat also the cheatee: howeyer, he makes matters straight 
again in that other noted fish-expedition, where Isegrim* 
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minded not to steal but to catch fish, and haying no fishing- 
tackle, by Beineoke's advioe inserts his tail into the lake^ in 
winter-season; but before the promised string of trouts, aU 
hooked to one another and to him, will bite, — is frozen in, 
and left there to his own bitter meditations. 

We here take leave of Reineke de Fos, and of the whole 
.^Isopic genns, of which it is almost the last, and by far the 
most remarkable example. The Age of Apologue^ like that 
of Chivalry and Love-singing, is gone ; for nothing in this 
Earth has continuance. If we asl^ Where are now our Peo- 
pleVBooks? the answer might give room for reflections. 
Hinrek van Alkmer has passed away, and Dr. Birkbeck has 
risen in his room. What good and evil lie in that little sen- 
tence ! — But doubtless the day is coming when what is want- 
ing here will be supplied ; when as the Logical^ so likewise 
the Poetical susceptibility and faculty of the people, — their 
Fancy, Humor, Imagination, wherein lie the main elements 
of spiritual life, — will no longer be left uncultivated, barren, 
or bearing only spontaneous thistles, but in new and finer 
harmony with an improved Understanding, will flourish in 
new vigor ; and in our inward world there will again be a 
sunny Firmament and verdant Barth, as well as a Pantry and 
culinary Fire : and men will learn not only to recapitulate 
and compute, out to worship, to love ; in tears or in laughter, 
hold mystical as well as logical communion with the high and 
the low of this wondrous Universe ; and read, as they should 
live, with their whole being. Of which glorious consumma- 
tion there is at all times, seeing these endowments are inde- 
structible, nay essentially supreme in man, the firmest ulterior 
certainty, but, for the present, only faint piospeota and &roff 
indications. Time brings Botoa I 



HISTORIC SURVEY OF GERMAN POETRY.* 

[1831.] 

GsBMAN Literature has now for upwards of half a century 
been making some way in England; yet by no means at a 
constant rate^ rather in capricious flux and reflux^ — deluge 
alternating with desiccation: never would it assume such 
moderate, reasonable currency, as promised to be useful and 
lasting. The history of its progress here would illustrate the 
progress of more important things ; would again exemplify 
what obstacles a new spiritual object, with its mixture of 
truth and of falsehood, has to encounter from unwise enemies, 
still more from unwise friends; how dross is mistaken for 
metal, and common ashes are solemnly labelled as fell poison; 
how long, in such oases, blind Passion must vociferate before 
she can awaken Judgment; in short, with what tumult, vicis- 
situde and protracted difficulty, a foreign doctrine adjusts and 
locates itself among the home-bonL Perfect ignorance is 
quiet, perfect knowledge is quiet; not so the transition from 
the former to the latter. In a vague, all-exaggerating twilight 
of wonder, the new has to fight its battle with the old ; Hope 
has to settle accounts with Fear: thus the scales strangely 
waver; public opinion, which is as yet baseless, fluctuates 
without limit ; periods of foolish admiration and foolish exe- 
cration must elapse, before that of true inquiry and zeaJ 
according to knowledge can begin. 

Thirty years ago, for example, a person of influence and 
understanding thought good to emit such a proclamation as 

^ foiVBVSOB Rbvibw, No. 105.— iTiliCorie Swrve^ of German Poetrg, m- 
tenperaed with variauB TramJaUom. B j W. T^^or, ol Norwioh. S volf. 9fQk 
Lond o n, 1S80. 
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the following: ^^ Those ladies^ who take the lead in sooietjp 
are loudly called upon to act as guardians of the public taste 
as well as of the public virtue. They are called upon, theie- 
fore, to oppose, with the whole weight of their influence^ the 
irruption of those swarms of Publications now daily issuing 
from the banks of the Danube, which, like their ravaging pre- 
decessors of the darker ages, though with far other and more 
fatal arms, are overrunning civilized society. Those readers, 
whose purer taste has been formed on the correct models of 
the old classic school, see with indignation and astonishment 
the Huns and Vandals once more overpowering the Greeks 
and Bomans. They behold our minds, with a retrograde but 
rapid motion, hurried back to the reign of Chaos and old 
Night, by distorted and unprincipled Compositions, which, in 
spite of strong flashes of genius, unite the taste of the Goths 
with the morals of Bagshof — " The newspapers announce 
that Schiller's Tragedy of the Bobbers, which inflamed the 
young nobility of Germany to enlist themselves into a band 
of highwaymen to rob in the forests of Bohemia^ is now acting 
in England by persons of quality ! " ^ 

Whether our fair Amazons, at sound of this alarm-trumpet, 
drew up in array of war to discomfit these invading Composi- 
tions, and snuff out the lights of that questionable private 
theatre, we have not learned; and see only that, if so, their 
campaign was fruitless and needless. Like the old Northern 
Immigrators, those new Paper Qotha marched on resistless 
whither they were bound; some to honor, some to dishonor, 
the most to oblivion and the impalpable inane ; and no weapon 
or artillery, not even the glances of bright eyes, but only the 
omnipotence of Time, could tame and assort them. Thus, 
Kotzebue's truculent armaments, once so threatening, all turned 
out to be mere Phantasms and Night-apparitions ; and so rushed 
onwards, like some Spectre-Hunt, with loud howls indeed, yet 
hurrying nothing into Chaos but themselves. While, again, 
Schiller's Tragedy of the Bohbers, which did not inflame either 
the young or the old nobility of Germany to rob in the forests 

> I^Hdwres en tk€ Modern S^9lm cfFmaU EdueatimL By Hannah Movti 
Tba Eighth Edition, y. 41. 
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of Sohemiay or indeed to do anything, except perhaps yawn a 
little less, proved equally innocuous in England, and might 
still be acted without offence^ could living individuals, idle 
enough for that end, be met with here. Nay, this same 
Schiller, not indeed by Bothers^ yet by WaJUnstema^ by Maid$ 
of Orleans, and Wilhelm TeUs, has actually conquered for him- 
self a fixed dominion among us, which is yearly widening; 
round which other German kings, of less intrinsic prowess, and 
of greater, are likewise erecting thrones. And yet, as we per- 
ceive, civilized society still stands in its place ; and the public 
taste, as well as the public virtue, live on, though languidly, 
as before. Por, in fine, it has become manifest that the old 
Cimmerian Porest is now quite felled and tilled ; that the true 
Children of Night, whom we have to dread, dwell not on the 
banks of the Danube, but nearer hand. 

Gould we take our progress in knowledge of German Litera- 
ture since that diatribe was written, as any measure of our 
progress in the science of Criticism, above all, in the grand 
science of national Tolerance, there were some reason for satis- 
faction. With regard to Germany itself whether we yet stand 
on the right footing, and know at last how we are to live in 
profitable neighborhood and intercourse with that country; or 
whether the present is but one other of those capricious tides, 
which also will have its reflux, may seem doubtful: mean- 
while, clearly enough, a rapidly growing favor for Grerman 
Literature comes to light; which favor too is the more hope- 
ful, as it now grounds itself on better knowledge, on direct 
study and judgment Our knowledge is better, if only because 
more general. Within the last ten years, independent readers 
of German have multiplied perhaps a hundred-fold; so that 
now this acquirement is almost expected as a natural item in 
liberal education. Hence, in a great number of minds, some 
immediate personal insight into the deeper significance of 
Grerman Intellect and Art; — everywhere, at least a feeling 
that it has some such significance. With independent readers, 
moreover, the writer ceases to be independent, which of itself 
is a considerable step. Our British Translators, for instance, 
have long been unparalleled in modem literature, and, like 
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their oonmixy, '^the envy of sonoiiiiding nations:'' but now 
there are symptoma that, eren in the remote German proYinee, 
they must no longer range quite at will; that the butchering 
of a Faust will henceforth be aeoounted literary homicide, and 
practitionerB of that quality must operate on the dead subject 
only. While there are Klingemanns and Clanrens in such 
abundance, let no merely ambitious, or merely hungry Inter- 
preter fasten on Groethes and Sclullers. 

Bemark too, with satisfaction, how the old-established British 
Critic now feels that it has become unsafe to speak delirium 
on this subject; wherefore he prudently restricts himself to 
one of two courses : either to acquire some imderstanding of 
it, or, which is the still surer course, altogether to hold lus 
peace. Hence freedom from much babble that was wont to 
be oppressive : probably no watch-horn with such a note bb 
that of Mrs. More's can again be sounded, by male or female 
Dogberry, in these Islands. Again, there is no one of our 
younger, more yigorous Periodicals, but has its German crafts- 
man, gleaning what he can : we have seen Jean Paul quoted 
in English Newspapers. Nor, among the signs of improve- 
ment, at least of extended curiosity, let us omit our British 
Foreign Beviews, a sort of merchantmen that regularly visit 
the Continental, especially the German Ports, and bring back 
such ware as luck yields them, with the hope of better. Last, 
not least among our evidences of Philo-Gtormanism, here is a 
whole Historic Survey of German Poetry^ in three sufficient 
octavos ; and this not merely in the eulogistic and recommen- 
datory vein, but proceeding in the way of criticism, and indif- 
ferent, impartial narrative : a man of known character, of 
talent, experience, penetration, judges that the English public 
is prepared for such a service, and likely to reward it. 

These are appearances, which, as advocates for the friendly 
approximation of all men and all peoples, and the readiest pos- 
sible interchange of whatever each produces of advantage to 
the others, we must witness gladly. Free literary intercourse 
with other nations, what is it but an extended Freedom of the 
Press ; a liberty to read (in spite of Ignorance, of Prejudice, 
which is the worst of Cenoors) what our foreign teaohera also 
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hmwe printed for ns ? Ultimatelyi therefore, a liberty to speak 
and to hear^ were it with men of all countries and of all times ; 
to use, in utmost compass^ those precious natural organs, by 
nehioh not Knowledge only but mutual Affection is chiefly gen- 
erated among mankind ! It is a natural wish in man to know 
his fellow-passengers in this strange Ship, or Planet, on this 
strange Life-voyage : neither need his onriosily restrict itself 
to the cabin where he himself chances to lodge ; but may ex- 
tend to 9lLI accessible departments of the vessel. In all he will 
find mysterious beings, of Wants and Endeavors like his own ; 
in all he will find Men ; with these let him comfort and mani* 
f oldly instruct himself. As to Gterman Literature, in particu- 
lar, which professes to be not only new, but original, and rich 
in curious information for us ; which claims, moreover, nothing 
that we have not granted to the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
in a less degree to far meaner literatures, we are gratified to 
see that such claims can no longer be resisted. In the present 
fiJlow state of our English Literature, when no Poet cultivates 
his own poetic field, but all are harnessed into Editorial teams, 
and ploughing in concert, for Useful Knowledge, or Bibliopolic 
Profit, we regard this renewal of our intercourse with poetic 
Germany, after twenty years of languor or suspension, as 
among the most remarkable and even promising features of 
our recent intellectual history. In the absence of better ten- 
dencies, let this, which is no idle, but in some points of view 
a deep and earnest one, be encouraged. For ourselves, in tue 
midst of so many louder and more exciting interests, we feel 
it a kind of duty to cast some glances now and then on this 
little stiller, interest : since the matter is once for all to be 
inquired into, sound notions on it should be furthered, un- 
sound ones cannot be too speedily corrected. It is on such 
grounds that we have taken up this Sistorie Survey. 

Mr. Taylor is so considerable a person, that no Book deliber* 
ately published by him, on any subject, can be without weight. 
On German Poetry, such is the actual state of public informa- 
tion and curiosity, his guidance will be sure to lead or mislead 
a numerous class of inquirers. We are therefore called on to 
oaminip him with m \re than usual strictness and minutenesa 
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The Press, in these times, has become so active ; Literature^ 
what is still called Literature, has so dilated in volume, and 
diminished in density, that the very Reviewer feels at a non- 
plus, and has ceased to review. Why thoughtfully examine 
what was written without thought ; or note faults and merits, 
where there is neither fault nor merit ? From a Nonentity, 
embodied, with innocent deception, in foolscap and printer's 
ink, and named Book ; from the common wind of Talk, even 
when it is conserved by such mechanism, for days, in the shape 
of Froth, — how shall the hapless Bevie wer filtt r aught in that 
once so profitable colander of his ? He has oes'jed, as we said, 
to attempt the impossible, — cannot review, but only discourse ; 
he dismisses his too unproductive Author, generally with civil 
words, not to quarrel needlessly with a fellow-creature ; and 
must try, as he best may, to grind from his own poor gamer. 
Authors long looked with an evil, envious eye on the Beviewer, 
and strove often to blow out his light, which only burnt the 
clearer for such blasts ; but now, cunningly altering their tac- 
tics, they have extinguished it bv want of oiL Unless for 
some unforeseen change of aSbirs, or some new-contrived 
machinery, of which there is yet no trace, the trade of the 
Reviewer is well-nigh done. 

The happier are we that Mr. Taylor's Book is of the old 
stamp, and has substance in it for our uses. If no honor, 
there will be no disgraice, in having carefully examined it; 
which service, indeed, is due to our readers, not without curi- 
osity in this matter, as well as to the Author. In so far as he 
seems a safe guide, and brings true tidings from the promised 
land, let us proclaim that fact, and recommend him to all pil- 
grims : if, on the other hand, his tidings are false, let us hasten 
to make this also known ; that the German Canaan sufiEer nol^ 
in the eyes of the faint-hearted, by spurious samples of its 
produce and reports of bloodthirsty sons of Anak dwelling 
there, which this harbinger and spy brings out of it. In either 
case, we may hope, our Author, who loves the (Jermans in his 
way, and would have his coimtrymen brought into closer 
acquaintance with them, will feel that^ in poipose at leas^ 
we are co-operating with 
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then, be it admitted without hesitation, that Mr. 
Taylor, in respect of general talent and acquirement, takes his 
place above all our expositors of (German things ; that his Book 
is greatly the most important we yet have on this subject 
Here are upwards of fourteen hundred solid pages of com- 
mentary, narrative and translation, submitted to the English 
reader ; numerous statements and personages, hitherto unheard 
of, or vaguely heard of, stand here in fixed shape ; there is, if 
no map of intellectual (Germany, some first attempt at such. 
Farther, we are to state that our Author is a zealous, earnest 
man ; no hollow dilettante hunting after shadows, and prating 
he knows not what ; but a substantial, distinct^ remarkably 
decisive man : has his own opinion on mauy subjects, and can 
express it adequately. We should say, precision of idea was 
a striking quality of his : no vague transcendentalism, or mys- 
ticism of any kind ; nothing but what is measurable and tangi- 
ble, and has a meaning which he that runs may read, is to be 
apprehended here. He is a man of much classical and other 
reading ; of much singular reflection ; stands on his own basis, 
quiescent yet immovable : a certain rugged vigor of natural 
power, interesting even in its distortions, is everywhere mani- 
fest. Lastly, we venture to assign him the rare merit of hon- 
esty : he speaks out in plain English what is in him ; seems 
heartily convinced of lus own doctrines, and preaches them 
because they are his own; not for the sake of sale, but of 
truth; at worst, for the sake of making proselytes. 

On the strength of which properties, we reckon that this 
Historic Swrvey may, under certain conditions, be useful and 
acceptable to two classes. First, to incipient students of (Ger- 
man Literature in the original ; who in any History of their 
subject^ even in a bare catalogue, will find help ; though for 
that class, unfortunately, Mr. Taylor's help is much dimin- 
ished in value by several circumstances ; by this one, were there 
no other, that he nowhere cites any autixority : the path he 
has opened may be the true or the Mse one ; for farther re- 
searches and lateral surveys there is no direction or indication. 
But, secondly, we reckon that this Book may be welcome to 
many of the much larger miscellaneous class; who read less for 
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*^y speoifio objeot than for the sake of reading; to whom in] 
book that will, either in the way of contradiotion or of oon* 
^^^xiatloii, by new wisdom or new perversion of wisdom, stir 
^p tlxe stagnant inner man, is a windfall ; the rather if it bring 
Botae Ixistorio tidings also^ fit for remembering, and repeating; 
above all, if , as in this casei the style with many singularities 
^^ave some striking merits, and so the book be a light exercise, 
^▼©11 an entertainment. 

Xo such praise and utility the Work is justly entitled ; bat 
tliia is not all it pretends to; and more cannot without many 
*^*«^tations be conceded it Unluckily the Htttoric Survey is 
not 'What it should be, but only what it would be. Our Author 
"^Btena to correct in his Preface any false hopes his Titlepags 
^*^*y have excited : " A complete BUstory of German Poetry," 
^t seems, << is hardly within reach of his local command of 
library : so oomprehensiye an undertaking would require 
^i^other residence in a country from which he has now been 
separated more than forty years : " and which various con- 
siderations render it unadvisable to revisit Kevertheless, 
'^ having long been in the practice of importing the productions 
^' its fine literature," and of working in that material, as 
critic, biographer and translator, for more than one 'Aperiodic 
publication of this country," he has now composed ** introduo- 
to^ and connective sections," filled up deficiencies, retrenched 
superfluities; and so, collecting and remodelling those ^<suo- 
cessive contributions," cements them together into the << new 
and entire work " here offered to the publia " With frag- 
ments," he concludes, '< long since hewn, as it were, and soulp- 
tured, I attempt to construct an English Temple of Fame to 
the memory of those German Poets." 

There is no doubt but a Complete History of Qerman Poetry 
exceeds any local or universal command of books which a 
British man can at this day enjoy ; and, farther, presents ob 
stacles of an infinitely more serious character than this. A 
History of Oerman, or of any national Poetty, would form, 
taken in its complete sense, one of the most arduous enter- 
prises any writer could engage in. Poetry, were it the rudest, 
so it be sincere, is the attempt whioh man makes to render his 
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existence harmonioos^ the utmost he can do for that end : it 
springs therefore from his whole feelings^ opinions, activitj, 
and tskkes its character from these. It may be called the musio 
of liis whole manner of being ; and, historicallj consideredy is 
tlie tbst how far Music, or Freedom, existed therein ; how far 
tlie feeling of Love, of Beauty and Dignity, could be elicited 
from that peculiar situation of his, and from the views he there 
liad of Life and Nature, of the Universe, internal and external. 
SCence, in any measure to understand the Poetry, to estimate 
its worth and historical meaning, we ask as a quite f undamen* 
tal inquiry : YThat that situation was ? Thus the History of 
a nation's Poetry is the essence of its History, political, eco- 
nomic, scientific, religious. With all these the complete His- 
torian of a national Poetry will be familiar; the national 
physiognomy, in its finest traits, and through its successive 
Bta^s of growth, will be clear to him : he will discern the 
grand spiritual Tendency of each period, what was the highest 
Aim and Enthusiasm of mankind in each, and how one epoch 
naturally evolved itself from the other. He has to record the 
highest Aim of a nation, in its successive directions and devel- 
opments ; for by this the Poetry of the nation modulates it- 
self ; this 18 the Poetry of the nation. 

Such were the primary essence of a true History of Poetry ; 
the living principle round which all detached facts and phe- 
nomena, all separate characters of Poems and Poets, would 
fashion themselves into a coherent whole, if they are by any 
means to cohere. To accomplish such a work for any Litera- 
ture would require not only all outward aids, but an excellent 
inward faculty: all telescopes and observatories were of no 
avail, without the seeing eye and the understanding heart. 

Doubtless, as matters stand, such models remain in great 
part ideal ; the stinted result of actual practice must not be 
too rigidly tried by them. Li our language, we have yet no 
example of such a performance. Neither elsewhere, except 
perhaps in the well-meant, but altogether ineffectual, attempt 
of Denina, among the Italians, and in some detached, though 
far more successful, sketches by German writers, is there any 
that we know of. To expect an English History of Gtorman 
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Literature in {his style were especially unreasonable ; where 
not only the man to write it^ but the people to read and enjoy 
it are wanting. Some Historic Survey, wherein such an ideal 
ftandardy if not attained^ if not approached, might be faithfully 
kept in view, and endeavored after, would suffice us. Neither 
need such a Survey, even as a British Surveyor might execute 
it, be deficient in striking objects, and views of a general 
interest There is the spectacle of a great people, closely re- 
lated to us in blood, language, character, advancing through 
fifteen centuries of culture ; with the eras and changes that 
have distinguished the like career in other nations. Nay, per- 
haps, the intellectual history of the Grermans is not without 
peculiar attraction, on two grounds: first, that they are a 
separate unmixed people ; that in them one of the two g^rand 
stem-tribes, from which all modem European countries derive 
their population and speech, is seen growing up distinct^ and in 
several particulars following its own course : secondly, that by 
accident and by desert, the Germans have more than once been 
found playing the highest part in European culture ; at more 
than one era the grand Tendencies of Europe have first em- 
bodied themselves into action in Germany, the main battle 
between the Kew and the Old has been fought and gained 
there. We mention only the Swiss Revolt^ and Luther's 
Eeformation. The Grermans have not indeed so many classical 
works to exhibit as some other nations ; a Shakspeare, a Dante, 
has not yet been recognized among them ; nevertheless, they 
too have had their Teachers and inspired Singers; and in 
regard to poptdar Mythology, traditionary possessions and 
spirit, what we may call the inarticulate Poetry of a nation, 
and what is the element of its spoken or written Poetry, they 
will be found superior to any other modem people. 

The Historic Surveyor of Grerman Poetry will observe a re- 
markable nation struggling out of Paganism; fragments of 
that stem Superstition, saved from the general wreck, and still, 
amid the new order of things, carrying back our view, in faint 
reflexes, into the dim primeval time. By slow degrees the chaos 
of the Northern Immigrations settles into a new and fairer 
world; arts advance ; little by little a fund of Knowledge^ of 
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Tower over Nature, is accumulated by man ; feeble glimmer- 
ingSy even of a higher knowledge, of a poetic, break forth ; till 
at length in the Swabian Era^ as it is named, a blaze of true 
though simple Poetry bursts over Germany, more splendid, we 
might say, than the Troubadour Period of any other nation ; 
for that famous Nibelungen Song, produced, at least ultimately 
fashioned in those times, and still so significant in these, is 
altogether without parallel elsewhere. 

To this period, tiie essence of which was young Wonder, 
and an enthusiasm for which Chivalry was still the fit expo- 
nent, there succeeds, as was natural, a period of Inquiry, a 
Didactic period ; wherein, among the Germans, as elsewhere, 
many a Hugo von Trimberg delivers wise saws, and moral 
apophthegms, to the general edification: later, a Town-clerk 
of Strasburg sees his Sh^ of Fools translated into all living 
languages, twice into Latin, and read by Kings ; the Apologue 
of Beynard the Fox gathering itself together, from sources 
remote and near, assumes its Low-German vesture, and be* 
comes the darling of high and low ; nay still lives with us in 
rude genial vigor, as one of the most remarkable indigenous 
productions of the Middle Ages. Nor is acted poetxy of this 
kind wanting; the Spirit of Inquiry translates itself into 
Deeds which are poetical, as well as into words : already at 
the opening of the fourteenth century, Germany witnesses the 
first assertion of political right, the first vindication of Man 
against Nobleman ; in the early history of the German Swiss. 
And again, two centuries later, the first assertion of intelleo- 
tnal right, the first vindication of Man against Clergyman \ in 
the history of Luther's Beformation. Meanwhile the Press 
has begun its incalculable task ; the indigenous Fiction of the 
(Germans, what we have called their inarticulate Poetry, issues 
in innumerable Volksbucher (People's-Books), the progeny and 
kindred of which still live in all European countries: the 
People have their Tragedy and their Comedy \ Tyll Eidenr 
Spiegel shakes every diaphragm with laughter; tiie rudest 
heart quails with awe at the wild mythus of Faust. 

With Luther, however, the Didactic Tendency has reached 
its poetic acme; and now we must see it assume a pxosaio 
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oharacter, and Poetry for a long while decline. The Spirit 
of Liquiry, of Criticism, is pushed beyond the limits, or too 
exclusively cultivated : what had done so much, is supposed 
capable of doing all ; Understanding is alone listened to, while 
Fancy and Imagination languish inactive, or are forcibly sti- 
fled ; and all poetic culture gradually dies away. As if with 
the high resolute genius, and noble achievements, of its 
Luthers and Huttens, the genius of the country had exhausted 
itself, we behold generation after generation of mere Prosaists 
succeed these high Psalmists. Science indeed advances, prac- 
tical manipulation in all kinds improves; Germany has its 
Copernics, Hevels, Guerickes, Keplers ; later, a Leibnitz opens 
the path of true Logic, and teaches the mysteries of Figure 
and Number : but the finer Education of mankind seems at 
a stand. Instead of Poetic recognition and worship, we have 
stolid Theologic controversy, or still shallower Freethinking ; 
pedantry, servility, mode-hunting, every species of Idolatry 
and Affectation holds sway. The World has lost its beauty, 
Life its infinite majesty, as if the Author of it were no longer 
divine : instead of admiration and creation of the True, there 
is at best criticism and denial of the False ; to Luther there 
has succeeded Thomasius. In this era, so unpoetical for all 
Europe, Germany, torn in pieces by a Thirty-Years War, and 
its consequences, is pre-eminently prosaic; its few Singers 
are feeble echoes of foreign models little better than them- 
selves. No Shakspeare, no Milton appears there ; such indeed 
would have appeared earlier, if at all, in the current of (Ger- 
man history : but instead, they have only at best Opitzes, 
Flemmings, Logans, as we had our Queen- Anne Wits ; or, in 
their Lohensteins, Gryphs, Hoffmannswaldaus, though in in- 
verse order, an unintentional parody of our Drydens and 
Lees. 

Nevertheless from every moral death there is a new birth ; 
in this wondrous course of his, man may indeed linger, bat 
cannot retrograde or stand still. In the middle of last cen- 
tury, from among Parisian Erotics, rickety Sentimentalism, 
Court aperies, and hollow Dulness striving in all hopeless 
oouraeSi we behold the giant spirit of (Germany awaken aa 
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from long Bluxnber; shake awaj these worthless fetters, and 
hy its Lessings and Elopstooks, announce, in true (German 
dialect, that the Gennans also are men. Singular enough in 
its ciroumstanoes was this resuscitation; the work as of a 
<< spirit on the waters/' a movement agitating the great popu- 
lar mass ; for it was favored by no court or king : all sover- 
eignties, even the pettiest, had abandoned their native Litera- 
ture, their native language, as if to irreclaimable barbarism. 
The greatest king produced in Germany since Barbarossa's 
time, Frederick the Second, looked coldly on the native en- 
deavor, and saw no hope but in aid from France. However, 
the native endeavor prospered without aid : Lessing's an- 
nouncement did not die away with him, but took clearer 
utterance, and more inspired modulation from his followers ; 
in whose works it now speaks, not to Germany alone, but to 
the whole world. The results of this last Period of Grerman 
Literature are of deep significance, the depth of which is per- 
haps but now becoming visible. Here too, it may be, as in 
other cases, the Want of the Age has first taken voice and 
shape in Germany ; that change from Negation to Affirmation, 
from Destruction to Ee-construction, for which all thinkers 
in every country are now prepared, is perhaps already in 
action tiiere. In the nobler Literature of the Germans, say 
some, lie the rudiments of a new spiritual era, which it is for 
this and for succeeding generations to work out and realize. 
The ancient creative inspiration, it would seem, is still possi- 
ble in these ages ; at a time when Scepticism, Frivolity, Sen- 
suality, had withered Life into a sand-desert, and our gayest 
prospect was but the false miragey and even our Byrons could 
utter but a death-song or despairing howl, the Moses'-wand 
has again struck from that Horeb refreshing streams, towards 
whieh the better spirits of all nations are hastening, if not 
to drink, yet wistfully and hopefully to examine. If the 
older Literary History of Germany has the common attrao- 
tions, which in a greater or a less degree belong to the succes- 
sive epochs of other such Histories ; its newer Literature, and 
the historical delineation of this, has an interest such as be- 
longs to no other. 
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It is somewhat in this waji as appears to ns, that the 
growth of Qennan Poetry must be constraed and lepiesented 
by the historian : these are the general phenomena and vicis* 
sitndeSi which, if elucidated by proper indiyidnal instances, 
by specimens fitly chosen, presented in natural sequence, and 
worked by philosophy into union, would make a valuable book ; 
on any and all of which the observations and researches of so 
able an inquirer as Mr. Taylor would have been welcome. 
Sorry are we to declare that of all this, which constitutes the 
essence of anything calling itself Historic Survet/, there is 
scarcely a vestige in the Book before us. The question, What 
is the German mind; what is the culture of the Grerman mind ; 
what course has Germany followed in that matter ; what are 
its national characteristics as manifested therein ? appears 
not to have presented itself to the Author's thought. No 
theorem of Germany and its intellectual progress, not even 
a false one, has he been at pains to construct for himself. 
We believe, it is impossible for the most assiduous reader to 
gather from these three Volumes any portraiture of the na> 
tional mind of Germany, not to say in its successive phases 
and the historical sequence of these, but in any one phase or 
condition. The work is made up of critical, biographical, bib- 
liographical dissertations, and notices concerning this and the 
other individual poet ; interspersed with large masses of trans- 
lation ; and except that all these are strung together in the 
order of time, has no historical feature whatever. Many liter- 
ary lives as we read, the nature of literary life in (jermany, 
what sort of moral, economical, intellectual element it is that 
a (German writer lives in and works in, — will nowhere mani- 
fest itself. Indeed, far from depicting Germany, scarcely on 
more than one or two occasions does our Author even look 
at it, or so much as remind us that it were capable of being 
depicted. On these rare occasions too, we are treated with 
such philosophic insight as the following : '^ The (Germans are 
not an imitative, but they are a listening people : they can do 
nothing without directions, and anything with them. As soon 
as Gottsched's rules for writing German correctly had made 
their appearance, everybody began to write German." Or we 
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have theoredo iSaxH, resiiug oa no basis, about some new 
tribunal of taste which at one time had formed itself '<in 
the mess-rooms of the Prussian officers " I 

In a word, the '^ connecting sections/' or indeed by what 
alchemy such a congeries could be connected into a Hisiorie 
Survey^ have not become plain to us. Considerable part of 
it consists of quite detached little XotioeSj mostly of alto- 
gether insignificant men; heaped together as separate frag- 
ments ; fit, had they been unexceptionable in other respects, 
for a Biographical Dictionary, but nowise for a JBRstoric SuT" 
vey. Then we have dense masses of Translation, sometimes 
good, but seldom of the characteristic pieces; an entire Iphi- 
genioy an entire Nathan the Wise; nay worse, a Sequel to 
Nathan^ which when we have conscientiously struggled to 
peruse, the Author turns round, without any apparent smile, 
and tells us that it is by a nameless writer, and worth nothing. 
Not only Mr. Taylor's own Translations, which are generally 
good, but contributions from a whole body of laborers in that 
department are given: for example, near sixty pages, very 
ill rendered by a Miss Plumtre, of a Life of Kotxebue, con- 
cerning whom, or whose life, death or burial, there is now 
no curiosity extant among men. If in that '^English Temple 
of Fame," with its hewn and sculptured stones, those Bio- 
graphical-Dictionary fragments and fractions are so much dry 
rubbl&iifork of whinstone, is not this quite despicable Auto- 
biography of Kotxebue a rood or two of mere turf; which, as 
ready-cut, our architect, to make up measure, has packed in 
among his marble ashlar; whereby the whole wall will the 
sooner bulge? 

But indeed, generally speaking, symmetry is not one of his 
architectural rules. Thus in Volume First we have a long 
story translated from a Qerman Magazine, about certain an- 
tique Hyperborean Bareearke^ amusing enough, but with no 
more reference to Germany than to England ; while in return 
the NihdAingtn Lied is despatched in something less than one 
line, and oomes no more to light Tyll Eulenspiegel, who was 
not an '^ anonymous Satire, entitled the Mitror of Owls,*' but 

\ real flesh-and-blood hero of that name, whose tombstone is 
Vol. 16 K.K 
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atanding to this day neir Lttbeck, has some four lines for Us 
share ; JReineke de Fo$ about as maaij, which also are inaecn- 
rate. Again, if Wieland hare his half-Tolume, and poor 
Ernest Sohulze, jx'^^' Kafiharias Werner, and numerous other 
poor men, each his chapter; Luther also haa his two sentenoes, 
and is in these weighed against — Dr. Isaac Watts. Ulrioh 
Hutten does not occur here; Hans Sachs and his Ifaster- 
singers escape notice, or even do worse ; the poetcy of the 
Keformation is not alluded to. The name of Jean Paul 
Frieddch Bichter appears not to be known to Mr. Taylor ; 
or, if want of rhyme was to be the test of a Prosaist^ how 
comes Salomon Gesner here? Stranger still, Ludwig Tieck 
is not once mentioned; neither is Novalis ; neither is Maler 
Miiller. But why dwell on these omissions and commissions ? 
Is not all included in this one well-nigh incredible fact, that 
one of the largest articles in the Book, a tenth part of the 
whole Hietorie Survey of German Poetry^ treats of that delec- 
table genius, August von Kotzebue ? 

The truth is, this Historic Survey has not anything his> 
torical in it ; but is a mere aggregate of Dissertations, Trans- 
lations, Notices and Notes, bound together indeed by the 
circumstance that they are all about German Poetry, <^ about 
it and about it ; " also by the sequence of time, and still more 
strongly by the Bookbinder's pack-thread; but by no other 
sufficient tie whateyer. The authentic title, were not some 
mercantile varnish allowable in such cases, might be : '' Gen« 
eral Jail-delivery of all Publications and Manuscripts, original 
or translated, composed or borrowed, on the subject of Ger- 
man Poetry; by" &c. 

To such Jail-delivery, at least when it is from the prison of 
Mr. Taylor's Desk at Norwich, and relates to a subject in the 
actual predicament of German Poetry among us, we have no 
fundamental objection : and for the name, now that it is ex- 
plained, there is nothing in a name ; a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet However, even in this lower and low- 
est point of view, the JERetaric Survey is liable to grave objeo* 
tions ; its worth is of no unmixed character. We mentioned 
that Mr. Taylor did not often cite authorities: for which 
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doubtless he may have his reasons. If it be not from French 
Prefaces, and the Biographie Universelle, and other the like 
sources, we confess ourselyes altogether at a loss to divine 
whence any reasonable individual gathered such notices as 
these. Books indeed are scarce ; but the most untoward situa- 
tion may command Wachler's Vorle^ungen, Horn's Poeaie und 
Beredsamkeit, Meister's CkariieteritHkeny Eoch's Compendium, 
or some of the thousand-and-one compilations of that sort, 
numerous and accurate in German, more than in any other 
literature : at all events, Jdrdens's Leaoicon DeiUacher Diekter 
und Frosaiitenf and the world-renowned Leipzig CanversaHanS" 
Lexicon. No one of these appears to have been in Mr. Tay- 
lor's possession; — Bouterwek alone, and him he seems to 
have consulted perfunctorily. A certain proportion of errors 
in such a work is pardonable and unavoidable : scarcely so the 
proportion observed here. The Historic Survey abounds with 
errors, perhaps beyond any book it has ever been our lot to 
review. 

Of these indeed many are harmless enough : as, for instance, 
where we learn that 65rres was born in 1804 (not in 1776) : 
though in that case he must have published his Shah-NaTneh 
at the age of three years : or where it is said that Werner's 
epitaph ''begs Mary Magdalene to pray for his soul,'' which it 
does not do, if indeed any one cared what it did. Some are 
of a quite mysterious nature ; either impregnated with a wit 
which continues obstinately latent, or indicating that, in spite 
of Bailways and Newspapers, some portions of this Island 
are still singularly impermeable. For example: ''It (Gotz 
von Berlichingen) was admirably translated into English in 
1799, at Edinburgh, by William Scott, Advocate; no doubt, 
the same person who, under the poetical but assumed name 
of WaUer, has since become the most extensively popular of 
the British writers." — Others, again, are the fruit of a more 
culpable ignorance ; as when we hear that Groethe's Diohtung 
und Wahrheit is literally meant to be a fictitious narrative, 
and no genuine Biography; that his SMla ends quietly in 
Bigamy (to Mr. Taylor's satisfaction), which, however the 
Trench tnmBlation may run, in the original it certainly does 
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not. Mr. Taylor likewise complains that his copy of Fauti 
is incomplete : so, we grieve to state, is ours. Still worse is it 
when speaking of distinguished men, who probably have been 
at pains to veil their sentiments on certain subjects, our 
Author takes it upon him to lift such veil, and witii perfect 
composure pronounces this to be a Deist, that a Pantheist, 
that other an Atheist, often without any due foundation. It 
is quite erroneous, for example, to describe Schiller by any 
such unhappy term as that of Deist : it is very particularly 
erroneous to say that Groethe anywhere ^^ avows himself an 
Atheist,'' that he ''is a Pantheist j " — indeed, that he is, was, 
or is like to be any Ut to which Mr. Taylor would attach just 
meaning. 

But on the whole, what struck us most in these errors is 
their surprising number. In the way of our calling, we at first 
took pencil, with intent to mark such transgressions ; but soon 
found it too appalling a task, and so laid aside our black-lead 
and our art (aestus artemque). Happily, however, a little 
natural invention, assisted by some tincture of arithmetic, 
came to our aid. Six pages, studied for that end, we did mark; 
finding therein thirteen errors : the pages are 167-173 of Vol- 
ume Third, and still in our copy have their marginal stigmas, 
which can be vindicated before a jury of Authors. Now if 6 
give 13, who sees not that 1455, the entire number of pages, 
will give 3152 and a fraction ? Or, allowing for Translations, 
which are freer from errors, and for philosophical Discussions, 
wherein the errors are of another sort ; nay, granting with a 
perhaps unwarranted liberality, that these six pages may yield 
too high an average, which we know not that they do, — may 
not, in round numbers, Fifteen Hundred be given as the 
approximate amount, not of errors indeed, yet of mistakes 
and misstatements, in these three octavos ? 

Of errors in doctrine, false critical judgments and all sorts 
of philosophical hallucination, the number, more difficult to 
ascertain, is also unfortunately great. Considered, indeed, as 
in any measure a picture of what is remarkable in (German 
Poetry, this Historic Survey is one great Error. We have to 
object to Mr. Taylor on all grounds ; that his views are often 
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partial and inadeqnate, sometimes quite false and imaginary ; 
that the highest productions of Grerman Literature, those 
works in which properly its characteristic and chief worth lie, 
are still as a sealed book to him ; or what is worse, an open 
book that he will net read, but pronounces to be filled with 
blank paper. Prom a man of such intellectual vigor, who has 
studied his subject so long, we should not haye expected such 
a failure. 

Perhaps the main principle of it may be stated, if not 
accounted for, in this one circumstance, that the Historic Sur- 
vey, like its Author, stands separated from Germany by '' more 
than forty years." During this time Grermany has been mak- 
ing unexampled progress ; while our Author has either ad- 
vanced in the other direction, or continued quite stationary. 
Forty years, it is true, make no difference in a classical Poem ; 
yet much in the readers of that Poem, and its position towards 
these. Forty years are but a small period in some Histories, 
but in the history of Grerman Literature, the most rapidly 
extending, incessantly fluctuating object even in the spiritual 
world, they make a great period. In Glermany, within these 
forty years, how much has been united, how much has fallen 
asunder! Kant has superseded Wolf; Fichte, Kant; Schel- 
ling, Fichte ; and now, it seems, Hegel is bent on superseding 
Schelling. Baumgarten has given place to Schlegel; the 
Deutsche Bibliothek to the Berlin Hermes : Lessing still towers 
in the distance like an Earth-born Atlas ; but in the poetical 
Heaven, Wieland and Klopstock bum fainter, as new and 
more radiant luminaries have arisen. Within the last forty 
years, German Literature has become national, idiomatic, dis- 
tinct from all others ; by its productions during that period, 
it is either something or notibing. 

Nevertheless it is still at the distance of forty years, some- 
times we think it must be fifty, that Mr. Taylor stands. '' The 
fine Literature of Grermany," no doubt he has '' imported ; " 
yet only with the eyes of 1780 does he read it. Thus Sulzer's 
Universal Theory continues still to be his road-book to the 
temple of Gl^rman taste ; almost as if the German critic should 
undertake to measure Waverley and Manfred by the scale of 
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Blair's Lectures. Sulzer was im eetimablfl man, wbo did good 
SQrrice in his dayj but about forty years ago sank into a re- 
pose, from wMoIl it would now be impossible to rouse him. 
The superannuation of Sulzer appears not oooe to be soapeoted 
by our Author ; as indeed little of all the great work that has 
t>een dona or undone in Literary Germany, within that period, 
has become dear to him. The far-famed Xsmen of SchiUer'a 
MvaenalmaTiaeh are once mentioned, in some half-dosen lines, 
wherein also there are more than half a dozen inaocuncies, and 
one rather egregious error. Of the results that followed from 
these Xenisn ; of Tieok, Waokenzoder, the two Sehlegels and 
NoTalis, whose critioal UDion, and its works, filled all Ger- 
many with tumult, dlsoussion, and at length with new oon- 
▼iction, no whisper transpires here. The New Sehool, with 
all that it taught, untaught and mistaught, is not so much as 
alluded to. Schiller and Goethe, with all the poetio world 
they created, remain invislUe, oi dimly seen : Kant is a 
sort of Political Beformer. It most be stated with all dis- 
tinctness, that of the newer and higher German Literature, 
DO reader will obtain the smallest understandiBg from these 
Volumes. 

Indeed, quite apart from his inacqoaintance with actual Ger- 
many, there is that in the structure or habit of Mr. Taylor's 
mind which singularly unfits him for judging of such matters 
weU. We must complain that he reads German Poetry, from 
first to last, with English eyes ; will not aeconunodate himself 
to the spirit of the Literature he is inrestigating, and do his 
utmost, by loving endeavor, to win its secret tiom it ; but 
plunges in headloi^, and silently assuming that all this was 
written for him and for his objects, makes short work with it, 
and innumerable false conclusions. It is sad to see an honest 
tnreller oonfidently gauging all foreign objects with a measure 
that will not mete them ; trying German Sacred Oaks by their 
Stness for British ship-building ; walking &Dm Dan to Beer- 
iheba, and finding so little that he did not bring with him. 
rhia, we are too well aware, is the commonest of all errors, 
K)th with vulgar readers and with vulgar critics ; but from 
iCr. Taylor we had expected something better; nay, let u 
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oonfeflSi he himself now and then seems to attempt something 
betteri bat too imperf eotly sucoeeds in it. 

The truth is, Mr. Taylor, though a man of talent, as we have 
often admitted, and as the world well knows, though a down- 
right, independent and to all appearance most praiseworthy 
man, is one of the most peculiar critics to be found in our 
times. As we construe him from these Volumes, the basis of 
his nature seems to be Polemical ; his whole view of the world, 
of its Poetry, and whatever else it holds, has a militant ohar- 
aoter. According to this philosophy, the whole duty of man, 
it would almost appear, is to lay aside the opinion of his grand- 
father. Doubtless, it is natural, it is indispensable, for a man 
to lay aside the opinion of his grandfather, when it will no 
longer hold together on him ; but we had imagined that the 
great and infinitely harder duty was : To turn the opinion that 
does hold together to some account. However, it is not in 
leoeiving the Kew, and creating good with it, but solely in pull* 
ing to pieces the Old, that Mr. Taylor will have us employed. 
Often, in the course of these pages, might the British reader 
sorrowfully exclaim : '' Alas 1 is this the year of grace 1831, 
and are we still here? Armed with the hatchet and tinder- 
box ; still no symptom of the sower's sheet and plough ? '' 
These latter, for our Author, are implements of the dark ages ; 
the ground is full of thistles and jungle ; cut down and spare 
not. A singular aversion to Priests, something like a natural 
horror and hydrophobia, gives him no rest night nor day ; the 
gist of all his speculations is to drive down more or less effec- 
tual palisades i^inst that class of persons ; nothing that he 
does but they interfere with or threaten: the first question 
he asks of every passer-by, be it German Poet, Philosopher, 
Faroe-writer, is : " Arian or Trinitarian ? Wilt thou help me, 
or not 7 '' Long as he has now labored, and though calling 
himself Philosopher, Mr. Taylor has not yet succeeded in 
sweeping his arena clear ; but still painfully struggles in the 
questions of Naturalism and Supematuralism, Liberalism and 
Servilism. 

Agitated by this seal, with its fitful hope and fear, it is that 
ke goes through Germany ; scenting out Infidelity with the 
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nose of an ancient Heresy-hunter, though for opposite porposea; 
and, like a recruiting-sergeant, beating aloud for recruits ; nay, 
where in any comer he can spy a tall man, clutching at him, 
to crimp him or impress him. Goethe's and Schiller's creed 
we saw specified above ; those of Lessing and Herder are 
scarcely less edifying; but take rather this sagacious exposi- 
tion of E^t's Philosophy: — 

"The Alexandrian writings do not differ so widely as is 
commonly apprehended from those of the Kdnigsberg School ; 
for they abound with passages, which, while they seem to flat- 
ter the popular credulity, resolve into allegory the stories of 
the gods, and into an illustrative personification the soul of the 
world ; thus insinuating, to the more alert and penetrating, the 
speculative rejection of opinions with which they are encour- 
aged and commanded in action to comply. With analogous 
spirit. Professor Eant studiously introduces a distinction be- 
tween Practical and Theoretical Season ; and while he teaches 
that rational conduct will indulge the hypothesis of a God, a 
revelation, and a future state (this, we presume^ is meant by 
calling them inferences of Practical Beeuon), he pretends that 
Theoretical Eeason can adduce no one satisfactory argument 
in their behalf : so that his morality amounts to a defence of 
the old adage, 'Think with the wise, and act with the vulgar; ' 
a plan of behavior which secures to the vulgar an ultimate 
victory over the wise. . . . Philosophy is to be wiljidrawn 
within a narrower circle of the initiated ; and these must be 
induced to conspire in favoring a vulgar superstition. This 
can best be accomplished by enveloping with enigmatic jargon 
the topics of discussion ; by employing a cloudy phraseology, 
which may intercept from below the war-whoop of impiety, and 
from above the evulgation of infidelity ; by contriving a kind 
of ' cipher of illuminism,' in which public discussions of the 
most critical nature can be carried on from the press, without 
alarming the prejudices of the people, or exciting the pre- 
cautions of the magistrate. Such a cipher, in the hands of an 
adept, is the dialect of Kant. Add to this, the notorious Galli- 
canism of his opinions, which must endear him to the patriot- 
ism of the philosophers of the Lyceum ; and it will appear 
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probable that the reception of his fonns of syllogizing should 
extend from Qermany to France ; should completely and ez- 
dnsiTely establish itself on the Continent ; entomb with the 
reasonings the Reason of the modem world; and form the 
tasteless fretwork which seems about to convert the halls of 
liberal Philosophy into churches of mystical Supematuralism/' 

These are indeed fearful symptoms^ and enough to quicken 
the diligence of any recruiting officer that has the good cause 
at heart Seasonably may such officer^ beleaguered with 
'' witchcraft and demonology, trinitarianism^ intolerance/' and 
a considerable list of et-ceteraa, and still seeing no hearty fol- 
lowers of his flag, but a mere Falstaff regiment, smite upon 
his thigh| and| in moments of despondency, lament that Chris- 
tianity had ever entered, or, as we here have it^ ^' intruded " 
into Europe at all; that, at least, some small slip of hea- 
thendom, ^'Scandinavia, for instance," had not been ''left to 
its natural course, unmisguided by ecclesiastical missionaries 
and monastic institutions. Many superstitions, which have 
fiktigued the credulity, clouded the intellect and impaired the 
security of man, and which, alas, but too naturally followed in 
the train of the Sacred Books, would there, perhaps, never 
have struck root ; and in one comer of the world, the inquiries 
of reason might have found an earlier asylum, and asserted a 
less circumscribed range." Nevertheless, there is still hope, 
preponderating hope. "The general tendency of the German 
school," it would appear, could we but believe such tidings, 
'' is to teach French opinions in English forms." Philosophy 
can now look down with some approving glances on Socinian- 
ism. Nay, the literature of Germany, " very liberal and toler- 
ant^" is gradually overflowing, even into the Slavonian nations, 
'^ and will found, in new languages and climates, those latest 
inferences of a corrupt but instructed refinement, which are 
likely to rebuild the morality of the Ancients on the ruins of 
Christian Puritanism." 

Such retrospections and prospections bring to mind an ab- 
surd rumor which, confounding our Author with his namesake, 
the celebrated Translator of Plato and Aristotle, represented 
him as being engaged in the repair and re-establishment of the 
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Pagan Beligion. For such rumor, we are happy to atate, there 
is not and was not the slightest foundation^ Wieland may, 
indeed, at one time, have put some whims iato his disoiple'a 
head ; but Mr. Taylor is too solid a man to embark in speoola- 
tions of that nature. Prophetic day-dreams are not praotioal 
projects ; at all events, as we here see, it is not the old Pftgan 
gods that we are to bring back, but only the ancient Pagan 
morality, a refined and reformed Paganism ; — as some middle- 
aged householder, if distressed by tax-gatherers and duns, 
might resolre on becoming thirteen again, and a bird-nesting 
school-boy. Let no timid layman apprehend any orerflow of 
priests from Mr. Taylor, or even of gods. Is not this commen- 
tary on the hitherto so inexplicable conyersion of Friedrioh 
Leopold Count Stolberg enough to quiet every alarmist ? 

^^ On the Continent of Europe, the gentleman, and Frederio 
Leopold was emphatically so, is seldom brought up with much 
solicitude for any positive doctrine : among the Gatholioa, the 
moralist insists on the duty of conforming to the religion of 
one's ancestors ; among the Protestants, on the duty of con- 
forming to the religion of the magistrate : but Prederic Leo- 
pold seems to have invented a new point of honor, and a most 
rational one, — the duty of conforming to the religion of one's 
father-in-law. 

<^ A young man is the happier, while single, for being unen- 
cumbered with any religious restraints; but when the time 
comes for submitting to matrimony, he will find the precedent 
of Frederic Leopold well entitled to consideration. A predis- 
position to conform to the religion of the father-in-law ftMsili- 
tates advantageous matrimonial connections ; it produoes in a 
family the desirable harmony of religious profession; it secures 
the sincere education of the daughters in the faith of their 
mother; and it leaves the young men at liberty to apostatize 
in their turn, to exert their right of private judgment, and to 
choose a worship for themselves. Eeligion, if a blemish in 
the male, is surely a grace in the female sex : courage of mind 
may tend to acknowledge nothing above itself; but timidity is 
ever disposed to look upwards for protectioni for consolatioa 
and for happiness." 
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With regard to this latter point, whether Eeligion is ''a 
blemish in the male, and surely a grace in the female sex/' 
it is possible judgments may remain suspended : Courage of 
mind, indeed, will prompt the squirrel to set itself in posture 
against an armed horseman ; yet whether for men and women, 
who seem to stand, not only under the GkQaxy and Stellar sys- 
tem, and under Immensity and Eternity, but even under any 
bare bodkin or drop of prussic acid, '^ such courage of mind as 
may tend to acknowledge nothing above itself," were orna- 
mental or the contrary ; whether, lastly, Eeligion is grounded 
on Fear, or on something infinitely higher and inconsistent 
with Fear, — may be questions. But they are of a kind we 
are not at present called to meddle with. 

Mr. Taylor promulgates many other strange articles of faith, 
for he is a positive man, and has a certain quiet wilfulness ; 
these, however, cannot henceforth much surprise us. He still 
calls the Middle Ages, during which nearly all the inventions 
and social institutions, whereby we yet live as civilized men, 
were originated or perfected, ''a Millennium of Darkness;" 
on the faith chiefly of certain long-past Pedants, who reckoned 
everything barren, because Chiysoloras had not yet come, and 
no Oreek Boots grew there. Again, turning in the other direc- 
tion, he criticises Luther's Reformation, and repeats that old 
and indeed quite foolish story of the Augustine Monk's hav- 
ing a merely commercial grudge against the Dominican ; com* 
putes the quantity of blood shed for Protestantism; and, 
forgetting that men shed blood in all ages, for any cause and 
for no cause, for Bansculottism, for Bonapartism, thinks thaty 
on the whole, the Bef ormation was an error and failure. Pity 
that Providence (as King Alphonso wished in the Astronomi* 
cal case) had not created its man three centuries sooner, and 
taken a little counsel from him I On the other hand, ** Vol- 
taire's Reformation " was successful ; and here, for once. Provi- 
dence was right WiU Mr. Taylor mention what it was that 
Voltaire reformed? Many things he informed, deservedly 
and undeservedly ; but the thing that he formed or re-formed 
is still unknown to the world. 

It is perhaps imnecessary to add, that Mr. Taylor's whole 
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Philosophy is sensual; that is, he recognizes nothing thai 
cannot be weighed, measured, and, with one or the other 
organ, eaten and digested. Logic is his only lamp of life ; 
where this fails, the region of Creation terminates. For him 
there is no Livisible, Lucomprehensible ; whosoeyer, under any 
name, belieres in an Invisible, he treats, with leniency and 
the loftiest tolerance, as a mystic and lunatic ; and if the un- 
happy crackbrain has any handicraft, literary or other, allows 
him to go at large, and work at it Withal he is a great- 
hearted, strong-minded, and, in many points, interesting man. 
There is a majestic composure in the attitude he has assumed ; 
massive, immovable, uncomplaining, he sits in a world of 
Delirium ; and for his Future looks with sure faith, — only in 
the direction of the Past. We take him to be a man of socia- 
ble turn, not without kindness ; at all events of the most per- 
fect courtesy. He despises the entire Universe, yet speaks 
respectfully of Translators from the Grerman, and always says 
that they ^'english beautifully." A certain mild Dogmatism 
sits well on him ; peaceable, incontrovertible, uttering the pal- 
pably absurd as if it were a mere truism. On the other hand, 
there are touches of a grave, scientific obscenity, which are 
questionable. This word Obscenity we use with reference to 
our readers, and might also add Profanity, but not with refer- 
ence to Mr. Taylor ; he, as we said, is scientdfio merely ; and 
where there is no ccsnum and no fanum, there can be no ob- 
scenity and no profanity. 

To a German we might have compressed all this long de- 
scription into a single word : Mr. Taylor is simply what they 
call a Fhilister; every fibre of him is Philistine. With us 
such men usually take into Politics, and become Code-makers 
and Utilitarians : it was only in Germany that they ever med- 
dled much with Literature ; and there worthy Nioolai has long 
since terminated his Jesuit-hunt; no Adelung now writes 
books, Ueber die Nutzlichkeit der Empfindung (On the Utility 
of Feeling). Singular enough, now, when that old species had 
been quite extinct for almost half a century in their own land, 
appears a natural-bom English Philistine, made in all points 
as they were. With wondering welcome we hail the Strong- 
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boned ; almost as we might a resascitated Mammoth. Let no 
David choose smooth stones from the brook to sling at him : 
is he not our own Ooliath, whose limbs were made in England, 
whose thews and sinews any soil might be proud of ? Is he 
noty as we said; a man that can stand on his own legs without 
oollapsing when left by himself ? In these days, one of the 
greatest rarities, almost prodigies. 

We cheerfully acquitted Mr. Taylor of Religion ; but must 
expect less gratitude when we farther deny him any feeling 
for true Poetry, as indeed the feelings for Religion and for 
Poetry of this sort are one and the same. Of Poetry Mr. 
Taylor knows well what will make a grand, especially a large, 
picture in the imagination : he has even a creative gift of this 
kind himself, as his style will often testify ; but much more 
he does not know. How indeed should he? Nicolai, too, 
'^ judged of Poetry as he did of Brunswick Mum, simply by 
tasting it." Mr. Taylor assumes, as a fact known to all think« 
ing creatures, that Poetry is neither more nor less than '* a 
stimulant." Perhaps above five hundred times in the Historio 
Survey we see this doctrine expressly acted on. YHiether the 
piece to be judged of is a Poetical Whole, and has what the 
critics have named a genial life, and what that life is, he in- 
quires not; but, at best, whether it is a Logical Whole, and 
for most part, simply, whether it is stimulant. The praise is, 
that it has fine situations, striking scenes, agonizing scenes, 
harrows his feelings, and the like. Schiller's Bchbere he finds 
to be stimulant ; his Maid of Orleans is not stimulant, but 
^' among the weakest of his tragedies, and composed apparently 
in ill health." The author of Pizarro is supremely stimulant ; 
he of TorqtuOo Tasso is '^too quotidian to be stimulant" We 
had understood that alcohol was stimulant in all its shapes ; 
opium also, tobacco, and indeed the whole class of narcotics ; 
but heretofore found Poetry in none of the Pharmacoposias. 
Nevertheless, it is edifying to observe with what fearless con- 
sistency Mr. Taylor, who is no half-man, carries through this 
theory of stimulation. It lies privily in the heart of many 
a reader and reviewer ; nay Schiller, at one time, said that 
'' Moli^'s old woman seemed to have become sole Editress of 
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all Reviews ; " but seldom, in the history of Literatnre, has 
she had the honesty to unreil and ride triumphant, as in these 
Volumes. Mr. Taylor discovers that the only Poet to b« 
classed with Homer is Tasso ; that Shakspeare's Tragedies aie 
oousins-german to those of Otway ; that poor moaning, monoto- 
nous Macpherson is an epic poet. Lastly, he runs a laboied 
parallel between Schiller, Goethe and Kotzebue ; one is mare 
this, the other more that ; one strives hither, the other thither, 
through the whole string of critical predioables ; almost as if 
we should compare scientifically Milton's Paradise Lattf the 
Frophecies of Isaiah and Mat Lewis's Tales of Terror. 

Such is Mr. Taylor; a strong-hearted oak, but in an un- 
kindly soil, and beat upon from infancy by Trinitarian and 
Tory Southwesters : such is the result which native vigor, 
windstorms and thirsty mould have made out among them ; 
grim boughs dishevelled in multangular complexity, and of 
the stiffness of brass ; a tree crooked every way, unwedgeable 
and gnarled. What bandages or cordages of ours, or of man's, 
could straighten it, now that it has grown there for half a cen- 
tury ? We simply point out that there is excellent tough ibie^ 
timber in it, and of straight timber little or none. 

In &ct, taking Mr. Taylor as he is and must be, and keeping 
a perpetual account and protest with him on these peculiari- 
ties of his, we find that on various parts of his subject he has 
profitable things to say. The Gottingen group of Poets, 
« Btirger and his set," such as they were, are pleasantly de- 
lineated. The like may be said of the somewhat earlier Swiss 
brotherhood, whereof Bodmer and Breitinger are the central 
figures; though worthy wonderful Lavater, the wandering 
Physiognomist and Evangelist, and Protestant Pope, should 
not have been first forgotten, and then crammed into an in- 
significant paragraph. Lessing, again, is but poorly managed ; 
his main performance, as was natural, reckoned to be the writ- 
ing of Nathan the Wise: we have no original portrait here, 
but a pantagraphical reduced copy of some foreign sketches or 
scratches ; quite unworthy of such a man, in sucdi a historical 
position, standing on the confines of Light and Darkness, like 
Day on the misty mountain-tops. Of Herder also there is 
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mnch omitted ; tlie Qatekichie dar Mnuchheit soaroely Alladed 
to i ;et some feotarea are given, aoourately and even beauti- 
f ally. A slow-rolling grandiloquenes ia in Mr. Taylor's best 
passages, of whicli this is one : if no poetic light, he has oecar 
•ionally a glow of true rhetorical heat. Wielaod is lovingly 
painted, yet on the whole faithfully, as be looked some fift7 
years ago, if not as be now looks ; this is the longest article in 
the HutorU Atrvey, and mncb too long; those Paganizing JHor 
loffUf in particular had nerer mnoh worth, and at present hare 
scaimly any. 

Feihaps the beat of all these Essays is that on Elopstock. 
The Sfdiere of RU^took's genins does not transcend Mr. 
Taylor's scale of poetio altitudes ; though it perhaps reaches 
the highest grade there ; the "stimulant " theory recedes into 
the baokgroond ; indeed there is a rhetorical amplitude and 
brilliancy in the MeuioM, which elicits in our oritie aa instinct 
truer than his philosophy is. He has honestly studied the 
Mmiat, and presents a clear outline of it ; neither has the 
still purer spirit of Klopstook's Odta escaped him. We have 
English Biogra|dues of Klopstoek, and a miseraUe Version of 
his great Work ; but perhaps there is no writing in our laiir 
guage that offers so oorrect an emblem of him as this analysis. 
Of the Od«t we shall here present cue, in Mr. Taylor's bans- 
lation, which, thou^ in proae, the reader will not fail to 
approve of. tt is, perhaps, the finest passage in this whole 
BUttorie Surpeif. 

" THX TWO MUSB8. 

"I saw — tell me, was I beholding what now happens^ or 
was I beholding futurity ? — I saw with the Muse of Britain 
the Mnse of Qermany engaged in competitoiy laoe, — flying 

bordered the 
r to the other 

Ibion proudly 
Sreciaa Muse 
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" She beheld the young trembling riraly who trembled yet 
'W^ith dignity ; glowing roses worthy of victory streamed flam- 
^g over her cheek, and her golden hair flew abroad. 

^' Already she retained with pain in her tumultuous boson 
the contracted breath; already she hung bending forward 
towards the goal ; already the herald was lifting the trumpet, 
ajid her eyes swam with intoxicating joy. 

''Proud of her courageous rival, prouder of herself, the bfty 
Britoness measured, but with noble glance, thee, Tuisk>ne: 
'Yes, by the bards, I grew up with thee in the groTB of 
oaks: — 

" ' But a tale had reached me that thou wast no more* Par- 
don, Muse, if thou beest immortal, pardon that I but now 
learn it. Yonder at the goal alone will I learn it 

" ' There it stands. But dost thou see the still farther one, 
and its crowns also ? This represt courage, this proud silence, 
this look which sinks fiery upon the ground, I know : 

"'Yet weigh once again, ere the herald sound a note dan- 
gerous to thee. Am I not she who have measured myself 
with her from Thermopylae, and with the stately one of the 
Seven Hills?' 

" She spake : the earnest decisive moment drew nearer with 
the herald. ' I love thee,' answered quick with looks of flame 
Teutona ; 'Britoness, I love thee to enthusiasm ; 

"'But not warmer than immortality and those Palms. 
Touch, if so wills thy genius, touch them before me ; yet will 
I, when thou seizest it, seize also the crown. 

" ' And, oh, how I tremble ! O ye Immortals, perhaps I 
may reach first the high goal : then, oh, then, may thy breath 
attain my loose-streaming hair ! ' 

"The herald shrilled. They flew with eagle-speed. The 
wide career smoked up clouds of dust. I looked. Beyond 
the Oak billowed yet thicker the dust, and I lost them." 

''This beautiful allegory," adds Mr. Taylor, "requires no 
illustration; but it constitutes one of the reasons for sus- 
pecting that the younger may eventually be the victorious 
Muse." We hope not; but that the generous race may yet 
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last through long oentories. Toiskone has shot through a 
xiighty space, since this Poet saw her : what if she were now 
slackening her speed, and the Britoness quickening hers ? 

If the Essay on Klopstock is the best, that on Kotzebue is 
undoubtedly the worst, in this Book, or perhaps in any book 
written by a man of ability in our day. It is one of those 
acts which, in the spirit of philanthropy, we could wish Mr. 
Taybr to conceal in profoundest secrecy; were it not that 
hereby the ''stimulant'' theory, a heresy which still lurks 
here and there eren in our better criticism, is in some sort 
brought to a crisis, and may the sooner depart from this world, 
or at least from the high places of it, into others more suitable. 
Kotzebue, whom all nations and kindreds and tongues and peo- 
ples, his own people the foremost, after playing with him for 
some foolish hour, have swept out of doors as a lifeless bundle 
of dyed rags, is here scientifically examined, measured, pulse- 
fel^ and pronounced to be living, and a divinity. He has 
such prolific ''invention;" abounds so in "fine situations," in 
passionate scenes; is so soul-harrowing, so stimulant The 
Proeeedings at Bow Street are stimulant enough ; neither are 
prolific invention, interesting situations, or soul-harrowing 
passion wanting among the authort (true creators) who promul- 
gate their uhmtIcs there; least of all, if we follow them to 
Newgate and the gallows : but when did the Morning Herald 
think of inserting its Police Reports among our Anthologies ? 
Mr. Taylor is at the pains to analyze very many of Eotzebut's 
productions, and translates copiously from two or three : how 
die Siberian Governor took on when his daughter was about 
to run away with one Benjowsky, who, however, was enabled 
to surrender his prize, there on the beach, with sails hoisted, 
by "looking at his wife's picture:" how the people "lift 
young Burgundy from the Tun," not indeed to drink him, for 
he is not wine but a Duke : how a certain stout-hearted West 
Tndian, that has made a fortune, proposes marriage to his two 
sisters ; but finding the ladies reluctant, solicits their serving- 
woman, whose reputation is not only cracked, but visibly 
quite rent asunder ; accepts her nevertheless, with her thriv- 
ing cherub^ and is the happiest of men ;»- with more of the 
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like soirt. On the strengih of whioh we are assuxed tha;^ 
** according to my judgment^ Kotzebne is the greatest dramatic 
genius that Euiope has erolred since Shaikspeare." Such s 
the table which Mr. Taylor has spread for pilgrims in tie 
Prose Wilderness of Life : thus does he sit like a kind bxBi, 
ready to carve ; and though the yiands and beverage are \at, 
as it were, stewed garlic, Yarmouth herrings, and blm^^min, 
praises them as '^ stimulant^" and courteously presses the 
universe to fall to. 

What a purveyor with this palate shall say to Nectar and 
Ambrosia, may be curious as a question in Natural Histoiy, 
but hardly otherwise. The most of what Mr. Taylor has 
written on Schiller, on Ooethci and the new Literatoie of 
Germany, a reader that loves him, as we honesUy do, will con- 
sider as unwritten, or written in a state of somnambulism. 
He who had just quitted Kotzebue's Bear-garden and Fivea- 
court, and pronounces it to be all stimulant and very good, 
what is there for him to do in the Hall of the Qods ? He 
looks transiently in; asks with mild authority, '^Arian or 
Trinitarian ? Quotidian or Stimulant ? " and receiving no 
answer but a hollow echo, which almost sounds like laughter^ 
passes on, muttering that they are dumb idols, or mere Niirn* 
berg waxwork. 

It remains to notice Mr. Taylor's Translations. Apart from 
the choice of subjects, which in probably more than half the 
cases is unhappy, there is much to be said in favor of these. 
Compared with the average of British Translations, they 
may be pronounced of almost ideal excellence ; compared wiUi 
the best Translations extant, -—for example, the Oerman 
Shakspeare, Homer, CcUderon, — they may still be called better 
than indifferent. One great merit Mr. Taylor has: rigorous 
adherence to his original ; he endeavors at least to copy witii 
all possible fidelity the turn of phrase, the tone, the very 
metre, whatever stands written for him. With the Geimaxi 
language he has now had a long familiarity, and, what is no 
less essential, and perhaps still rarer among oar TrandttbtnSy 
has a decided understanding of English. All this of Mr. 
Taylor's own Translations : in the l^rrowed pMoeSi mhianat 
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Ifaere are several, we seldom, except indeed in those by Shelley 
and Coleridge, find much worth ; sometimes a distinct worth- 
lessness. Mr. Taylor has made no conscience of clearing 
these unfortunate performances even from their gross blunders. 
Thus, in that '^excellent version by Miss Flumtre," we find 
this statement: ''Professor MuUer could not utter a period 
without introducing the words vnth under, whether they had 
business there or not;" whioh statement, were it only on the 
ground that Professor Miiller was not sent to Bedlam, there 
to utter periods, we venture to deny. Doubtless his besetting 
sin was mUutUwrf which indeed means at the same time, or the 
like (etymologically, with among), but nowise wtK wider. 
One other instance we shall give, from a much more impor- 
tant subject. Mr. Taylor admits that he does not make much 
of Faiut: however, he inserts Shelley's version of the Mayday 
Night; and another scene, evidently rendered by quite a 
different artist. In this latter, Margaret is in the Cathedral 
during High-Mass, but her whole thoughts are turned inwards 
on a secret shame and sorrow : an Evil Spirit is whispering 
in her ear ; the Choir chant fragments of the Dies irce ; she 
is like to choke and sink. In the original, this passage is in 
verse; and, we presume, in the translation also, — founding 
oni the capital letters. The concluding lines are these : — 



MABQASBT. 

I feel impiison'd. The thick pillars gird me. 
The vanlta lour o'er me. Air, air I I &int I 



BviL spmrr. 

Where wilt thou lie ooneealed f for sin and 
Bsmain not hidden— woe is coming down. 

THB CHOnu 



Quid sum miser turn dieturuet 
Quern patromm rogaturus t 
Omnvix Justus sit seeurm. 
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SVIL SPIRIT. 

From thee the glorified avert their tiemf 
The pme forbear to offer thee a hand. 

THB CHonu 
Qmdeym mieer Uim diehirue f 



Neighbor, your' 

^-Yonr what? — Angels and ministers of grace de&nd us! 
— '^ Your DrambottleJ* Will Mr. Taylor have us understand, 
then, that ^* the noble German nation,'' more especially the 
fairer half thereof (for the ^* Neighbor " is Naehbarinj Neigh- 
bored), goes to church with a decanter of brandy in its 
pocket? Or would he not rather, even forcibly, interpret 
FUUchehen by vinaigrettej by volatUe^alts ? — The world haa 
no notice that this passage is a borrowed one, but will, not> 
withstanding, as the more charitable theory, hope and be- 
lieve so. 

We have now done with Mr. Taylor; and would fain, 
after all that has come and gone, part with him in good 
nature and good wilL He has spoken freely ; we have an- 
swered &eely. Far as we differ from him in regard to Crer- 
man Literature, and to the much more important subjects 
here connected with it; deeply as we feel convinced that 
his convictions are wrong and dangerous, are but half true, 
and, if taken for the whole truth, wholly false and &tal, 
we have nowise blinded ourselves to his vigorous talent^ to 
his varied learning, his sincerity, his manful independence 
and self-support Neither is it for speaking out plainly that 
we blame him. A man's honest, earnest opinion is the most 
precious of all he possesses : let him communicate this, if he 
is to communicate anything. There is, doubtless, a time to 
speak, and a time to keep silence ; yet Fontenelle's celebrated 
aphorism, I might have my hand full of truth, and would open 
enly my little finger, may be practised also to excess, and the 
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little finger itself kept closed. That reserve and knowing 
Bilenoey long so universal among us, is less the fruit of active 
benevolence, of philosophic tolerance, than of indifference 
and weak conviction. Honest Scepticism, honest Atheism, 
is better than that withered lifeless Dilettantism and ama- 
teur Eclecticism, which merely toys with all opinions; or 
than that wicked Machiavelism, which in thought denying 
everything, except that Power is Power, in words, for its 
own wise purposes, loudly believes everything: of both which 
miserable habitudes the day, even in England, is well-nigh 
over. That Mr. Taylor belongs not^ and at no time belonged, 
to either of these classes, we account a true praise. Of his 
Historic Survey we have endeavored to point out the faults 
and the merits : should he reach a second edition, which we 
hope, perhaps he may profit by some of our hints, and render 
the work less unworthy, of himself and of his subject. In 
its present state and shape, this English Temple of Fame 
can content no one. A huge, anomalous, heterogeneous massr 
no section of it like another, oriel-window alternating witk 
rabbit-hole, wrought capital on pillar of dried mud; heaped 
together out of marble, loose earth, rude boulder-stone ; has- 
tily roofed in with shingles : such is the Temple of Fame ; 
uninhabitable either for priest or statue, and which nothing 
but a continued suspension of the laws of gravity can keep 
from rushing ere long into a chaos of stone and dust. For 
the English worshipper, who in the mean while has no other 
temple, we search out the least dangerous apartments; for 
the future builder, the materials that will be valuable. 

And now, in washing our hands of this all too sordid but 
not unnecessary task, one word on a more momentous object. 
Does not the existence of such a Book, do not many other 
indications, traceable in France, in Germany, as well as here, 
betoken that a new era in the spiritual intercourse of Europe 
is approaching; that instead of isolated, mutually repulsive 
National Literatures, a World Literature may one day be 
looked for? The better minds of all countries begin to 
understand each other ; and, which follows naturally, to love 
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each otihefy and help each other; by whom ultimately all 
cocmtries in all their proceedings are goTemed. 

Late in man's history, yet clearly at length, it becomes 
manifest to the duUest, that mind is stronger tham matter, 
that mind is the creator and shaper of matter; that not 
brute Force, but only Persuasion and Faith is the king of 
this world. The true Poet, who is but the inspired Thinker, 
is still an Orpheus whose Lyre tames the savage beasts, and 
eTokes the dead rocks to fashion themselves into ;»laoea 
and stately inhabited cities. It has been said, and may be 
repeated, that Literature is fast becoming all in all to us; 
our Church, our Senate, our whole Social Constitution. The 
true Pope of Christendom is not that feeble old man in 
Borne ; nor is its Autocrat the Napoleon, the Nicholas, with 
his half -million even of obedient bayonets: such Autocrat 
is himself but a more cunningly devised bayonet and mili* 
tary engine in the hands of a mightier than he. The tme 
Autocrat and Pope is that man, the real or seeming Wisest 
of the past age; crowned after death; who finds his Hie- 
rarchy of gifted Authors, his Clergy of assiduous Journalists ; 
whose Decretals, written not on parchment, but on the living 
souls of men, it were an inversion of the laws of Nature to 
disobey. In these times of ours, all Intellect has fused itself 
into Literature: Literature, Printed Thought, is the molten 
sea and wonder-bearing chaos, into which mind after mind 
casts forth its opinion, its feeling, to be molten into the 
general mass, and to work there; Interest after Interest is 
engulfed in it, or embarked on it: higher, higher it rises 
round all the Edifices of Existence ; they must all be molten 
into it, and anew bodied forth from it, or stand unoonsumed 
among its fiery surges. Woe to him whose Edifice is not 
built of true Asbest, and on the everlasting Book; but on 
the false sand, and of the drift-wood of Accident, and the 
paper and parchment of antiquated Habit ! For the power, 
or powers, exist not on our Earth, that can say to that sea. 
Boll backj or bid its proud waves be still. 

What form so omnipotent an element will assume; how 
long it will welter to and fro as a wild Democracy, a wild 
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Anarchy ; what Constitution and Organization it will fashion 
for itself, and for what depends on it, in the depths of Time, 
is a subject for prophetic conjecture, wherein brightest hope 
is not unmingled with fearful apprehension and awe at the 
boundless unknown. The more cheering is this one thing 
which we do see and know : That its tendency is to a uni- 
versal European Commonweal ; that the wisest in all nations 
will communicate and co-operate ; whereby Europe will again 
have its true Sacred College, and Council of Amphictyons; 
wars will become rarer, less inhuman, and in the course of 
centuries such delirious ferocity in nations, as in individ- 
uals it already isy inajy be proscribed, and become obsolete 
foroTtti 



OHABACTEKISTIGS.' 

[1831.] 

Tb9 healthy know not of their health, but only the sick; 
this is the Physician's Aphorism ; and applicable in a far wider 
sense than he gives it. We may say, it holds no less in moral, 
intellectual, political, poetical, than in merely corporeal thera- 
peutics; that wherever, or in what shape soever, powers of 
the sort which can be named vital are at work, herein lies the 
test of their working right or working wrong. 

In the Body, for example, as all doctors are agreed, the first 
condition of complete health is, that each organ perform its 
function unconsciously, unheeded ; let but any organ announoe 
its separate existence, were it even boastfully, and for plear 
sure, not for pain, then already has one of those unfortunate 
''false centres of sensibility" established itself, already is 
derangement there. The perfection of bodily well-being is, 
that the collective bodily activities seem one ; and be mani- 
fested, moreover, not in themselves, but in the action they 
accomplish. If a Dr. Kitchiner boast that his system is in 
high order, Dietetic Philosophy may indeed take credit; but 
the true Peptician was that Countrjrman who answered that, 
'^ for his part, he had no system." In fact, unity, agreement 
is always silent, or soft-voiced ; it is only discord that loudly 

^ Edihbubor Rbtixw, No. 108. ^ 1. ^ Ettay en the Origm amd iVw- 
jMcft cfMan. Bj Thomas Hope. 8 yob. 8ya London, 1831. 

S. PhUotophiaeAe VoHesungen, itubuonden i&er PkUoeopkie der SpraekB wnf 
dt$ Wortm. Gudtridfen und vorgOragm wa Dntden im December 1828, wnd m 
den ereten Tagen dee Januare 1829 (PhiloBophical LectnioB, eepeciallj on tbe 
Philoeophjr of Langnage and the Gift of Speech. Written and deliTered at 
Dresden in December, 1828, and the early days of January, 1829). By Fried- 
xich Ton SchlegeL 8to. Vienna^ 1880* 
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proclaims itself. So long as the several elements of Life, all 
fitly adjusted, can poor forth their movement like harmonious 
toned strings^ it is a melody and unison ; Lif e, from its mys- 
terious fountains^ flows out as in celestial music and diapason, 
— whioh also, like that other music of the spheres, even be- 
cause it is perennial and complete, without interruption and 
without imperfection, might be fabled to escax>e the ear. Thus 
too, in some languages, is the state of health well denoted by 
a term expressing unity ; when we feel ourselves as we wish 
to be, we say that we axe whole. 

Few mortals, it is to be feared, are permanently blessed 
with that felicity of ** having no system ; '' nevertheless, most 
of us, looking back on young years, may remember seasons of 
a lights aerial translucency and elasticity and perfect freedom ; 
the body had not yet become the prison-house of the soul, but 
was its vehide and implement, like a creature of the thought, 
and altogether pliant to its bidding. We knew not that we 
had limbs, we only lifted, hurled and leapt; through eye and 
ear, and all avenues of sense, came clear unimpeded tidings 
from without, and from within issued clear victorious force ; 
we stood as in the centre of Nature, giving and receiving, in 
harmony with it all; unlike Virgil's Husbandmen, ^'too happy 
beeoMue we did not know our blessedness." In those days, 
health and sickness were foreign traditions that did not con* 
cem us ; our whole being was as yet One, the whole man like 
an incorporated WilL Such, were Best or ever-successful 
Labor the human lot, might our life continue to be : a pure, 
perpetual, unregarded music ; a beam of perfect white light, 
rendering all things visible, but itself unseen, even because it 
was of that perfect whiteness, and no irregular obstruction had 
yet broken it into colors. The beginning of Inquiry is Dis- 
ease : all Science, if we consider well, as it must have origi- 
nated in the feeling of something being wrong, so it is and 
continues to be but Division, Dismemberment, and partial 
healing of the wrong. Thus, as was of old written, the Tree 
of Knowledge springs from a root of evil, and bears fruits of 
good and eviL Had Adam remained in Paradise^ there had 
been no Anatomy and no Metaphysics. 
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But, alas, as the Philosopher declares, ''Life itself is a ttB* 
ease; a working incited by suffering;'' action from passion I 
The memory of that first state of Freedom and paradiaaio 
TTnconsciovsness has &ded away into an ideal .poetic dream. 
We stand here too conscious of many things : with Knowledge, 
the symptom of Derangement^ we must even do our best to 
restore a little Order. Life is, in few instances^ and at rare 
interralsy the diapason of a heayenly melody; oftenest the 
fierce jar of disruptions and couYulsionSy which, do what wo 
will, there is no disregarding. Nevertheless, such is still the 
wish of Nature on our behalf; in all vital action, her manifest 
purpose and effort is, that we should be unconscious of it, and, 
like the peptic Countryman, never know that we '' have a sys- 
tem." For, indeed, vital action everywhere is emphatically a 
means, not an end ; Life is not given us for the mere sake of 
Living, but always with an ulterior external Aim : neither is 
it on the process, on the means, but rather on the result, that 
Nature, in any of her doings, is wont to intrust us with insight 
and volition. Boundless as is the domain of man, it is but a 
small fractional proportion of it that he rules with Conscious- 
ness and by Forethought : what he can contrive, nay what he 
can altogetiier know and comprehend, is essentially the me- 
chanical, small ; the great is ever, in one sense or other, the 
vital ; it is essentially the mysterious, and only the surface of 
it can be understood. But Nature, it might seem, strives, like 
a kind mother, to hide from us even this, that she is a mys- 
tery : she will have us rest on her beautiful and awful bosom 
as if it were our secure home ; on the bottomless boundless 
Deep, whereon all human things fearfully and wonderfully 
swim, she will have us walk and build, as if the film which 
supported us there (which any scratch of a bare bodkin will 
rend asunder, any sputter of a pistol«shot instantaneously burn 
up) were no film, but a solid rock-foundation. Forever in the 
neighborhood of an inevitable Death, man can forget that he 
is bom to die ; of his Life, which, strictly meditated, contains 
in it an Immensity and an Eternity, he can conceive lightly, 
as of a simple implement wherewith to do day-labor and earn 
wages. So cunningly does Nature^ the mother of all highest 
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Arty which only apes her from af ar, " body forth the Finite 
from the Infinite ; " and g^de man safe on his wondrous path, 
not more by endowing him with yision, than, at the right 
place, with blindness I Under all her works, chiefly under her 
noblest work, Life, lies a basis of Darkness, which she benig- 
nantly conceals $ in Life too, the roots and inward circulations 
which stretch down fearfully to the regions of Death and 
Night, shall not hint of their existence, and only the fair stem 
with its leaves and flowers, shone on by the fair sun, shall 
disclose itself, and joyfully grow. 

However, without venturing into the abstruse, or too eagerly 
asking Why and How, in things where our answer must needs 
prove, in great part, an echo of the question, let us be content 
to remark farther, in the merely historical way how that 
Aphorism of the bodily Physician holds good in quite other 
departments. Of the Soul, with her activities, we shall And 
it no less true than of the Body : nay, cry the Spiritualists, is 
not that very division of the unity, Man, into a dualism of 
Soul and Body, itself the symptom of disease ; as, perhaps, 
your frightful theory of Materialism, of his being but a Body, 
and therefore, at least, once more a unity, may be the paroxysm 
which was critical, and the beginning of cure I But omitting 
this, we observe, with confidence enough, that the truly strong 
mind, view it as Intellect, as Morality, or under any other 
aspect, is nowise the mind acquainted with its strength ; that 
here as before the sign of health is Unconsciousness. In our 
inward, as in our outward world, what is mechanical lies open 
to us : not what is dynamical and has vitality. Of our Think- 
ing, we might say, it is but the mere upper surface that we 
shape into articulate Thoughts; — underneath the region of 
argument and conscious discourse, lies the region of medita- 
tion ; here, in its quiet mysterious depths, dwells what vital 
force is in us ; here, if aught is to be created, and not merely 
manufactured and communicated, must the work go on. Manu- 
facture is intelligible, but trivial ; Creation is great, and cannot 
be understood. Thus if the Debater and Demonstrator, whom 
we may rank as the lowest of true thinkers, knows what he 
has done, and how he did it, the Artist, whom we rai^k as th^ 
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highest, knows not ; must speak of Inspiration, and in one <ir 
the other dialect, call his work the gift of a diyinity. 

But on the whole, '^ genius is ever a secret to itself ; " of this 
old truth we have, on all sides, daily evidence. The Shak- 
speare takes no airs for writing Hamlet and the Tempest^ under- 
stands not that it is anything surprising : Milton, again, is more 
conscious of his faculty, which accordingly is an inferior one. 
On the other hand, what cackling and strutting must we not 
often hear and see, when, in some shape of academical prolu- 
sion, maiden speech, review article, this or the other well- 
fledged goose has produced its goose-egg, of quite measurable 
value, were it the pink of its whole kind ; and wonders why 
all mortals do not wonder ! 

Foolish enough, too, was the College Tutor's surprise at 
Walter Shandy: how, though unread in Aristotle, he could 
nevertheless argue ; and not knowing the name of any dialec- 
tic tool, handled them all to perfection. Is it the skilfulest 
anatomist that cuts the best figure at Sadler's Wells ? Or 
does the boxer hit better for knowing that he has 9, flexor longtu 
and 9, flexor brevis? But indeed, as in the higher case of the 
Poet, so here in that of the Speaker and Inquirer, the true 
force is an unconscious one. The healthy Understanding, we 
should say, is not the Logical, argumentative, but the Intui- 
tive ; for the end of Understanding is not to prove and find 
reasons, but to know and believe. Of logic, and its limits, 
and uses and abuses, there were much to be said and examined ; 
one fact, however, which chiefly concerns us here, has long 
been familiar : that the man of logic and the man of insight ; 
the Beasoner and the Discoverer, or even Knower, are quite 
separable, — indeed, for most part, quite separate characters. 
In practical matters, for example, has it not become almost 
proverbial that the man of logic cannot prosper? This is 
he whom business-people call Systematic and Theorizer and 
Word-monger; his vital intellectual force lies dormant or 
extinct, his whole force is mechanical, conscious: of such a 
one it is foreseen that, when once confronted with the infinite 
complexities of the real world, his little compact theorem of 
the world will be found wanting ; that unless he can throw it 
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orerboaid, and become a new creature, he will necessarily 
founder. Nay, in mere Speculation itself, the most inefEeo- 
tual of all characters, generally speaking, is your dialectic man- 
at-arms ; were he armed cap^pie in syllogistic mail of proof, 
and perfect master of logic-fence, how little does it avail him ! 
Consider the old Schoolmen, and their pilgrimage towards 
Truth : the faithfulest endeavor, incessant unwearied motion, 
often great natural vigor ; only no progress : nothing but antic 
feats of one limb poised against the other; there they bal- 
anced, somersetted and made postures ; at best gyrated swiftly, 
with some pleasure, like Spinning Dervishes, and ended where 
they began. So is it, so will it always be, with all System- 
makers and builders of logical card-castles ; of which class a 
certain remnant must, in every age, as they do in our own, 
survive and build. Logic is good, but it is not the best. The 
Irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of induction^ his corol- 
laries, dilemmas and other cunning logical diagrams and appa- 
ratus, will cast you a beautiful horoscope, and speak reasonable 
things ; nevertheless your stolen jewel, which you wanted him 
to find you, is not forthcoming. Often by some winged word, 
winged as the thunder-bolt is, of a Luther, a Napoleon, a Groethe, 
shall we see the difficulty split asunder, and its secret laid 
bare ; while the Irrefragable, with all his logical tools, hews 
at it, and hovers round it, and finds it on all hands too hard 
for him. 

Again, in the difference between Oratory and Rhetoric, as 
indeed everywhere in that superiority of what is called the 
Natural over the Artificial, we find a similar illustration. The 
Orator persuades and carries all with him, he knows not how ; 
the Rhetorician can prove that he ought to have persuaded and 
carried all with him : the one is in a state of healthy uncon- 
sciousness, as if he ''had no system; " the other, in virtue of 
regimen and dietetic punctuality, feels at best that ''his system 
is in high order." So stands it, in short, with all the forms of 
Intellect, whether as directed to the finding of truth, or to the 
fit imparting thereof; to Poetry, to Eloquence, to depth of 
Insight, which is the basis of both these ; always the charac- 
teristio of right performance is a certain spontaneity, an on- 
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consoiousness ; '' the healthy know not of their health, but only 
the sick." So that the old precept of the critici ae crabbed as 
it looked to his ambitions disciple, might contain in it a most 
fundamental truth, applicable to us all, and in much else than 
Literature : '^ Wheneyer you have written any sentence that 
looks particularly excellent^ be sure to blot it out" In like 
manner, under milder phraseology, and with a meaning pur- 
posely much wider, a liying Thinker has taught us : ''Of the 
Wrong we are always conscious, of the Bight never." 

But if such is the law with regard to Speculation and the 
Intellectual power of man, much more is it with regard to Con- 
duct, aad the power, manifested chiefly therein, which we name 
Moral. ''Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth : " whisper not to thy own heart, How worthy is this 
action I — for then it is already becoming worthless. The good 
man is he who works continually in well-doing; to whom well- 
doing is as his natural existence, awakening no astonishment, 
requiring no commentary ; but there, like a thing of course, 
and as if it could not but be so. Self-contemplation, on the 
other hand, is infallibly the symptom of disease, be it or be it 
not the sign of cure. An unhealthy Virtue is one that con- 
sumes itself to leanness in repenting and anxiety; or, still 
worse, that inflates itself into dropsical boastf olness and vain- 
glory : either way, there is a self-seeking ; an unprofitable look- 
ing behind us to measure the way we have made : whereas the 
sole concern is to walk continually forward, and make more 
way. If in any sphere of man's life, then in the Moral spheie, 
as the inmost and most vital of all, it is good that there be 
wholeness; that there be unconsciousness, which is the evi- 
dence of this. Let the free, reasonable Will, which dwells in 
us, as in our Holy of Holies, be indeed free, and obeyed like a 
Divinity, as is its right and its effort : the perfect obedience 
will be the silent one. Such perhaps were ^e sense of that 
maxim, enunciating, as is usual, but the half of a truth : To 
say that we have a clear conscience, is to utter a solecism ; had 
we never sinned, we should have had no conscience. Were 
defeat unknown, neither would victory be celebrated by songs 
of triumph. 
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This, tme enough, is an ideal, impoBsible state of being ; 
jet ever the goal towards which our actual state of being 
striyes ; which it is the more perfect the nearer it can ap- 
preach. Nor, in our actual world, where Labor must often 
prove ffteffectual, and thus in all senses Light alternate with 
Darkness, and the nature of an ideal Morality be much 
modified, is the case, thus far, materially different It is a 
fact which escapes no one, that, generally speaking, whoso 
is acquainted with his worth has but a little stock to culti- 
vate acquaintance with. Above all, the public acknowledge 
ment of such acquaintance, indicating that it has reached 
quite an intimate footing, bodes ilL Already, to the popular 
judgment, he who talks much about Virtue in the abstract, 
begins to be suspect; it is shrewdly guessed that where 
there is great preaching, there will be little almsgiving. Or 
again, on a wider scale, we can remark that ages of Heroism 
are not ages of Moral Philosophy; Virtue, when it can be 
philosophized of, has become aware of itself, is sickly and 
beginning to decline. A spontaneous habitual all-pervading 
spirit of Chivalrous Valor shrinks together, and perks it- 
self up into shrivelled Points of Honor; humane Courtesy 
and Nobleness of mind dwindle into punctilious Politeness, 
<' avoiding meats ;'' '' paying tithe of mint and anise, neglect- 
ing the weightier matters of the law.'' (Goodness, which 
was a rule to itself, must now appeal to Precept, and seek 
strength from Sanctions ; the Free-will no longer reigns un- 
questioned and by divine right, but like a mere earthly 
sovereign, by expediency, by Rewards and Punishments : or 
father, let us say, the Free-will, so far as may be, has abdi- 
cated and withdrawn into the dark, and a spectral nightmare 
of a Necessity usurps its throne; for now that mysterious 
Self-impulse of the whole man, heaven-inspired, and in all 
senses partaking of the Lifinite, being captiously questioned in 
a finite dialect, and answering, as it needs must, by silence, -* 
is conceived as non-extant, and only the outward Mechanism 
of it lemains acknowledged : of Volition, except as the syno- 
nym of Desire, we hear nothing ; of " Motives," without any 
Mover, more than enough. 
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^So too, when the generous Affections have become well- 
^^gh. paralytic, we have the reign of Sentimentality. The 
S^eatuess, the profitableness, at any rate the extremely oma- 
^^eutal nature of high feeling, and the luxury of doing good; 
^^^arity, love, self-forgetfulness, devotedness and all manner 
^^ godlike magnanimity, — are everywhere insisted on, and 
pressingly inculcated in speech and writing, in prose and 
"^erse ; Socinian Preachers proclaim " Benevolence " to all the 
four winds, and have Tbuth engraved on their watch-seals; 
unliappily with little or no effect. Were the limbs in right 
walking order, why so much demonstrating of motion? The 
barrenest of all mortals is the Sentimentalist. Granting even 
that he were sincere, and did not wilfully deceive us, or with- 
out first deceiving himself, what good is in him ? Does he not 
lie there as a perpetual lesson of desx>air, and type of bedrid 
valetudinarian impotence ? His is emphatically a Virtue that 
has become, through every fibre, conscious of itself; it is all 
sick, and feels as if it were made of glass, and durst not 
touch or be touched ; in the shape' of work, it can do nothing ; 
at the utmost^ by incessant nursing and caudling, keep itself 
alive. As the last stage of all, when Virtue, properly so 
called, has ceased to be practised, and become extinct, and a 
mere remembrance, we have the era of Sophists, descanting of 
its existence, proving it, denying it, mechanically ''account* 
ing " for it ; — as dissectors and demonstrators cannot operate 
till once the body be dead. 

Thus is true Moral genius, like true Intellectual, which 
indeed is but a lower phasis thereof, ''ever a secret to itself.'' 
The healthy moral nature loves Goodness, and without won- 
der wholly lives in it : the tmhealthy makes love to it, and 
would fain get to live in it ; or, finding such courtship fruit- 
less, turns round, and not without contempt abandons it 
These curious relations of the Voluntary and Conscious to 
the Involuntary and Unconscious, and the small proportion 
which, in all departments of our life, the former bears to the 
latter, — might lead us into deep questions of Psychology and 
physiology : such, however, belong not to our present object 
Enough, if the &ct itself become apparent, that Nature so 
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meant it with ns ; that in this wise we are made. We may 
now saji that view man's indiyidual Existence under what 
aspect we will, under the highest spiritual, as under the 
merely animal aspect, everywhere the grand vital energy, 
while in its sound state, is an unseen unconscious one; or, 
in the words of our old Aphorism, ''the healthy know not 
of their health, but only the sick.'' 

To understand man, however, we must look beyond the 
individual man and his actions or interests, and view him in 
combination with his fellows. It is in Society that man first 
feels what he is : first becomes what he can be. In Societv 
an altogether new set of spiritual activities are evolved in 
him, and the old immeasurably quickened and strengthened. 
Society is the genial element wherein his nature first lives 
and grows ; the solitary man were but a small portion of 
himself, and must continue forever folded in, stunted and 
only half alive. "Already," says a deep Thinker, with more 
meaning than will disclose itself at once, ''my opinion, my 
conviction, gains infinitely in strength and sureness, the mo- 
ment a second mind has adopted it." Such, even in its sim« 
plest form, is association; so wondrous the communion of 
soul with soul as directed to the mere act of Knowing ! In 
other higher acts, the wonder is still more manifest ; as in 
that portion of our being which we name the Moral: for 
properly, indeed, all communion is of a moral sort, whereof 
such intellectual communion (in the act of knowing) is itself 
an example. But with regard to Morals strictly so called, 
it is in Society, we might almost say, that Morality begins ; 
here at least it takes an altogether new form, and on every 
side, as in living growth, expands itself. The Duties of 
Man to himself, to what is Highest in himself, make but the 
First Table of the Law : to the First Table is now super- 
added a Second, with the I>uties of Man to his Neighbor; 
whereby also the significance of the First now assumes its 
true importance. Man has joined himself with man; soul 
acts and reacts on soul; a mystic miracxdous unfathomable 

Union establishes itself ; Life, in all its elementSj has become 

Vol. 16 L.L 
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ijiten39(edy oonsecrated. The Ughtning-^park of Thoogbt^ 
generated^ or say rather heaven-kindled, in thB solitary mind, 
awakens its express likeness in another mind, in a thousand 
other siind6> and all blaze up together in combined fire ; re* 
yerberated from mind to mind, fed also with fresh fuel in 
eaohy it acquires incalculable new light as Thought^ incalcu* 
lable new heat as converted into Action, By and by, a com- 
mon store of Thought can accumulate, and be transmitted 
as an everlasting possession: Literature, whether as pre- 
served in the memory of Bards, lj Bones and Hieroglyphs 
engraved on stone, or in Books of written or printed paper, 
comes into existence, and begins to play its wondrous part. 
Polities are formed; the weak submitting to the strong; 
with a wiUing loyalty, giving obedience that he may i^ive 
guidance : or say rather, in honor of our nature, the ignorant 
submitting to the wise; for so it is in all even the rudest 
eommunities, man never yields himself wholly to brute Force, 
but always to moral Greatness ; thus the universal title of 
respect, from the Oriental Sheik, from the Sachem of the Bed 
Indians, down to our English Sir, implies only that he whom 
we mean to honor is our senior* Last, as the crown and all- 
supporting keystone of the fabric, Religion arises. The devout 
meditation of the isolated man, which flitted through his soul, 
like a transient tone of Love and Awe from unknown lands, 
acquires certainty, continuadoe, when it is shared in by his 
brother men. '^ Where two or three are gathered together/' 
in the name of the Highest, then first does the Highest, as it 
is written, *^ appear among them to bless them ; " then first 
does an Altar and act of united Worship open a way from 
Earth to Heaven; whereon, were it but a simple Jacob's- 
ladder, the heavenly Messengers will travel, with glad tidings 
and unspeakable gifts for men. Such is Societt, the vital 
articulation of many individuals into a new collective indi- 
vidual : greatly the most important of man's attainments on 
this earth ; that in which, and by virtue of which, all his 
other attainments and attempts find their arena, and have 
their value. Considered well, Society is the standing wonder 
9f our e^tence ; a true region of the Supermtiural ; 94 it 
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WefOy a Sdoond all-embracing Life^ wherein our first individaal 
Life becomes doubly and trebly alive, and whatever of Infini- 
tude was in us bodies itself forth, and becomes visible and 
active. 

To figure Society as endowed with life is scarcely a meta- 
phor; but rather the statement of a fact by such imperfect 
methods as language affords. Look at it closely, that mystic 
Union, Nature's highest work with man, wherein man's voli- 
tion plays an indispensable yet so subordinate a part, and the 
small Mechanical grows so mysteriously and indissolubly out 
of the infinite Dynamical, like Body out of Spirit, — is truly 
enough vital, what we can call vital, and bears the distinguish* 
ing character of life. Li the same style also, we can say that 
Society has its periods of sickness and vigor, of youth, man- 
hood, decrepitude, dissolution and new birth ; in one or other 
of which stages we may, in all times, and all places where 
men inhabit^ discern it; and do ourselves, in this time and 
place, whether as co-operating or as contending, as healthy 
members or as diseased ones, to our joy and sorrow, form part 
of it. The question, What is the actual condition of Society ? 
has in these days unhappily become important enough. No one 
of us is unconcerned in that question ; but for the majority of 
thinking men a true answer to it, such is the state of matters, 
appears almost as the one thing needful. Meanwhile, as the 
true answer, that is to say, the complete and fundamental 
answer and settlement, often as it has been demanded, is no* 
where forthcoming, and indeed by its nature is impossible, 
any honest approximation towards such is not without value. 
The feeblest light, or even so much as a more precise recog« 
nition of the darkness, which is the first step to attainment 
of light, will be welcome. 

This once understood, let it not seem idle if we remark that 
here too our old Aphorism holds; that again in the Body 
Politic, as in the animal body, the sign of right performance 
is Unconsciousness. Such indeed is virtually the meaning of 
that phrase, '* artificial state of society," as contrasted with 
the natural state, and indicating something so inferior to it. 
For, in all vital things, men distinguish an Artificial and a 
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Natural; founding on some dim perception or sentiment of 
the very truth we here insist on: the artificial is the con« 
scions, mechanical ; the natural is the unconscious, dynamical 
Thus, as we have an artificial Poetry, and prize only the 
natural; so likewise we have an artificial Morality, an arti« 
ficial Wisdom, an artificial Society. The artificial Society is 
precisely one that knows its own structure, its own internal 
functions ; not in watching, not in knowing which, but in 
working outwardly to the fulfilment of its aim, does the well- 
being of a Society consist. Every Society, every Polity, has 
a spiritual principle ; is the embodiment, tentative and more 
or less complete, of an Idea : all its tendencies of endeavor, 
specialties of custom, its laws, politics and whole procedure 
(as the glance of some Montesquieu, across innumerable super- 
ficial entanglements, can partly decipher), are prescribed by 
an Idea, and flow naturally from it, as movements from the 
living source of motion. This Idea, be it of devotion to a 
man or class of men, to a creed, to an institution, or even, 
as in more ancient times, to a piece of land, is ever a true 
Loyalty ; has in it something of a religious, paramount, quite 
infinite character; it is properly the Soul of the State, its 
Life ; mysterious as other forms of Life, and like these work- 
ing secretly, and in a depth beyond that of consciousness. 

Accordingly, it is not in the vigorous ages of a Roman 
Republic that Treatises of the Commonwealth are written: 
while the Decii are rushing with devoted bodies on the ene- 
mies of Rome, what need of preaching Patriotism ? The 
virtue of Patriotism has already sunk from its pristine all- 
transcendent condition, before it has received a name. So 
long as the Commonwealth continues rightly athletic, it cares 
not to dabble in anatomy. Why teach obedience to the 
Sovereign ; why so much as admire it, or separately recog- 
nize it, while a divine idea of Obedience perennially inspires 
all men ? Loyalty, like Patriotism, of which it is a form, was 
not praised till it had begun to decline ; the Preux Chevaliers 
first became rightly admirable, when " dying for their king " 
had ceased to be a habit with chevaliers. For if the mystic 
significance of the State, let this be what it may, dwells vitally 
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in erery heart, encircles every life as with a second higher 
lif Cy how should it stand self-qnestioning ? It most rush ont- 
wardy and express itself by works. Besides, if perfect, it is 
there as by necessity, and does not excite inquiry : it is also 
by nature infinite, has no limits; therefore can be circum- 
scribed by no conditions and definitions ; cannot be reasoned 
of; except mustealli/, or in the language of Poetry, cannot 
yet so much as be spoken of. 

In those days, Society was what we name healthy, sound at 
heart. Not indeed without suffering enough ; not without 
perplexities, difficulty on every side : for such is the appoint- 
ment of man; his highest and sole blessedness is, that he 
toil, and know what to toil at : not in ease, but in united 
victorious labor, which is at once evil and the victory over 
evil, does his Freedom lie. Nay often, looking no deeper 
than such superficial perplexities of the early Time, histo- 
rians have taught us that it was all one mass of contradiction 
and disease ; and in the antique Republic or feudal Monarchy 
have seen only the confused chaotic quarry, not the robust 
laborer, or the stately edifice he was building of it 

If Society, in such ages, had its difficulty, it had also its 
strength; if sorrowful masses of rubbish so encumbered it, 
the tough sinews to hurl them aside, with indomitable heart, 
were not wanting. Society went along without complaint; 
did not stop to scrutinize itself, to say, How well I perform ! 
or, Alas, how ill I Men did not yet feel themselves to be 
'^the envy of surrounding nations;" and were enviable on 
that very account. Society was what we can call whole, in 
both senses of the word. The individual man was in himself 
a whole, or complete union ; and could combine with his fel- 
lows as the living member of a greater whole. For all men, 
through their life, were animated by one great Idea; thus 
all efforts pointed one way, everywhere there was wholeness* 
Opinion and Action had not yet become disunited ; but the 
former could still produce the latter, or attempt to produce 
it; as the stamp does its impression while the wax is not 
hardened. Thought and the voice of thought were also a 
unison : thus, instead of Speculation, we had Poetry ; Litera- 
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tore, in its rude utterance, was as yet a heroic Song, perhaps 
too a devotional Anthem. 

Beligion was everywhere ; Philosophy lay hid under It^ 
peaceably included in it. Herein, as in the life-centre of aD, 
lay the true health and oneness. Only at a later era must 
Religion split itself into Philosophies ; and thereby, the vital 
union of Thought being lost, disunion and mutual collision in 
all provinces of Speech and Action more and more prevail. 
For if the Poet, or Priest, or by whatever title the inspired 
thinker may be named, is the sign of vigor and well-being; 
so likewise is the Logician, or uninspired thinker, the sign 
of disease, probably of decrepitude and decay. Thus, not to 
mention other instances, one of them much nearer hand, — so 
soon as Prophecy among the Hebrews had ceased, then did the 
reign of Argumentation begin; and the ancient Theocracy, 
in its Sadduceeisms and Phariseeisms, and vain jangling of 
sects and doctors, give token that the soul of it had fled, and 
that the body itself, by natural dissolution, ''with the old 
forces still at work, but working in reverse order/' was on 
the road to final disappearance. 

We might pursue this question into innumerable other rami- 
fications ; and everywhere, under new shapes, find the same 
truth, which we here so imperfectly enunciate, disclosed ; that 
throughout the whole world of man, in all manifestations and 
performances of his nature, outward and inward, personal and 
social, the Perfect, the Great is a mystery to itself, knows 
not itself; whatsoever does know itself is already little, and 
more or less imperfect. Or otherwise, we may say. Uncon- 
sciousness belongs to pure unmixed life; Consciousness to a 
diseased mixture and confiict of life and death : Unconscious- 
ness is the sign of creation ; Consciousness, at best, that of 
manufacture. So deep, in this existence of ours, is the sig- 
nificance of Mystery. Well might the Ancients make Silence 
a god ; for it is the element of all godhood, infinitude, or tran- 
scendental greatness ; at once the source and the ocean wherein 
all such begins and ends. In the same sense, too, have Poets 
sung ''Hymns to the Night;" as if Night were nobler than 
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Dsj; as if Day were but a small motleyHX)lored veil spread 
transiently over the infinite bosom of Nighty and did but de- 
form and hide from us its purely transparent eternal deeps. 
So likewise have they spoken and sung as if Silence were the 
grand epitome and complete sum-total of all Harmony; and 
Death, what mortals oall Death, properly the beginning of 
Life. Under such figureSi since except in figures there is no 
speaking of the Invisible, have men endeavored to express a 
j;reat Truth ; ^-a Truth, in our Times, as nearly as is perhaps 
possible, forgotten by the most ; which nevertheless con- 
tinues forever true, forever all-important, and will one day; 
under new figures, be again brought home to the bosoms of 
%1L 

But indeed, in a far lower sense, the rudest mind has still 
some intimation of the greatness there is in Mystery, If 
Silence was made a god of by the Ancients, he still continues 
a govemment-clerk among us Moderns. To all quacks, more- 
over, of what sort soever, the effect of Mystery is well known : 
here and there some Cagliostro, even in latter days, turns it to 
notable aooount : the blockhead also, who is ambitious, and has 
no talent, finds sometimes in ** the talent of silence,^' a kind of 
suocedaneum. Or again, looking on the opposite side of the 
matter, do we not see, in the common understanding of man- 
kind, a certain distrust, a certain contempt of what is alto- 
gether self-conscious and mechanical? As nothing that is 
wholly seen through has other than a trivial character ; so any- 
thing professing to be greati and yet wholly to see through 
itself, is already known to be false, and a failure. The evil 
repute your '^theoretical men" stand in, the acknowledged 
inefficiency of *^ paper constitutions," and all that class of ob- 
jects, are instances of this. Experience often repeated, and 
perhaps a certain instinct of something far deeper that lies 
under such experiences, has taught men so much. They know 
beforehand, that the loud is generally the insignificant, the 
empty. Whatsoever can proclaim itself from the house-tops 
may be fit for the hawker, and for those multitudes that must 
needs buy of him ; but for any deeper use, might as well con- 
^T|e iinprQolw?ie4 Qb^rre tpo, hQW the co»Yer9« o{ the 
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proposition holds ; how the insignificant, the empty, is osoally 
the loud ; and, after the manner of a drum, is loud even because 
of its emptiness. The uses of some Patent Dinner Calefactor 
can be bruited abroad over the whole world in the course of 
the first winter ; those of the Printing Press are not so well 
seen into for the first three centuries : the passing of the Select- 
Vestries Bill raises more noise and hopeful expectancy among 
mankind than did the promulgation of the Christian Beligion. 
Again, and again, we say, the great, the creative and enduring 
is ever a secret to itself i only the small, the barren and tran- 
sient is otherwise. 

If we now, with a practical medical view, examine, by this 
same test of Unconsciousness, the Condition of our own Era, 
and of man's Life therein, the diagnosis we arrive at is nowise 
of a flattering sort. The state of Society in our days is, of all 
possible states, the least an unconscious one : this is specially 
the Era when all manner of Inquiries into what was once the 
unf elt, involuntary sphere of man's existence, find their place, 
and, as it were, occupy the whole domain of thought. What, 
for example, is all this that we hear, for the last generation or 
two, about the Improvement of the Age, the Spirit of the Age, 
Destruction of Prejudice, Progress of the Species, and the 
March of Intellect, but an unhealthy state of self-sentience, 
self-survey ; the precursor and prognostic of still worse health ? 
That Intellect do march, if possible at double-quick time, is 
very desirable; nevertheless, why should she turn round at 
every stride, and cry : See you what a stride I have taken ! Such 
a marching of Intellect is distinctly of the spavined kind ; what 
the Jockeys call ''all action and no go." Or at best, if we ex- 
amine well, it is the marching of that gouty Patient, whom his 
Doctors had clapt on a metal floor artificially heated to the sear- 
ing point, so that he was obliged to march, and did march with 
a vengeance — no- whither. Intellect did not awaken for the 
first time yesterday ; but has been under way from Noah's 
Plood downwards : greatly her ^'best progress, moreover, was 
in the old times, when she said nothing about it In those 
same '' dark ages," Intellect (metaphorically as well as literally) 
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could inyent glass^ which now she has enough ado to grind into 
spectacles. Intellect built not only Churches^ but a Church, 
the Churchy based on this firm Earth, yet reaching up, and 
leading up, as high as Heaven ; and now it is all she can do to 
keep its doors bolted, that there be no tearing of the Surplices, 
no robbery of the Alms-box. She built a Senate-house like- 
wise, glorious in its kind ; and now it costs her a well-nigh 
mortal effort to sweep it clear of vermin, and get the roof made 
rain-tight. 

But the truth is, with Intellect, as with most other things, 
we are now passing from that first or boastful stage of Self- 
sentience into the second or painful one : out of these often- 
asseverated declarations that '^ our system is in high order," 
we come now, by natural sequence, to the melancholy convic- 
tion that it is altogether the reverse. Thus, for instance, in 
the matter of Government, the period of the '^ Invaluable Con- 
stitution'' has to be followed by a Eeform Bill ; to laudatory 
De Lolmes succeed objurgatory Benthams. At any rate, what 
Treatises on the Social Contract, on the Elective Franchise, 
the Rights of Man, the Rights of Property, Codifications, In- 
stitutions, Constitutions, have we not, for long years, groaned 
under I Or again, with a wider survey, consider those Essays 
on Man, Thoughts on Man, Inquiries concerning Man ; not to 
mention Evidences of the Christian Faith, Theories of Poetry, 
Considerations on the Origin of Evil, which during the last 
century have accumulated on us to a frightful extent. Never 
since the beginning of Time was there, that we hear or read 
of, so intensely self-conscious a Society. Our whole relations 
to the Universe and to our fellow-man have become an Inquiry, 
a Doubt ; nothing will go on of its own accord, and do its 
function quietly ; but all things must be probed into, the whole 
working of man's world be anatomically studied. Alas, ana- 
tomically studied, that it may be medically aided I Till at 
length indeed, we have come to such a pass, that except in 
this same medicine, with its artifices and appliances, few can 
so much as imagine any strength or hope to remain for us. 
The whole Life of Society must now be carried on by drugs : 
doctor after doctor appears with his nostrum, of Co-operative 
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SooietiaB, Univeraal Sa£Erage^ Cottage-and-Cow eyalamSy Be* 
pression of Population^ Vote by Ballot. To saoh height has 
the dyspepsia of Society reached; as indeed the constant 
grinding internal pain^ or from time to time the mad apaa- 
modic throes, of all Society do otherwise too moomfallj 
indicate. 

Far be it from ns to attribute, as some imwise persona do^ 
the disease itself to this unhappy sensation thai there is a 
disease I The Encyclopedists did not produce the troubLea 
of France ; but the troubles of France produced the Encydo- 
pediBts, and much else. The Self-consciousness is the symp* 
torn merely ; nay, it is also the attempt towards cure. Wa 
record the fact, without special censure ; not wondering thai 
Society should feel itself, and in all ways complain of aches 
and twinges, for it has suffered enough. Napoleon was but a 
Job's-comf orter, when he told his wounded Staff-officer, twioe 
unhorsed by cannon-balls, and with half his limbs blown to 
pieces : *^ Votta vaus £eotUe» trap / " 

On the outward, as it were Physical diseases of Society, it 
were beside our purpose to insist here. These are diseases 
which he who runs may read ; and sorrow over, with or with* 
out hope. Wealth has accumulated itself into masses; and 
Poverty, also in accumulation enough, lies impassably sepa* 
rated from it; opposed, uncommunicating, like forces in 
positive and negative poles. The gods of this lower world sit 
aloft on glittering thrones, less happy than Epicuros's gods, 
but as indolent, as impotent ; while the boundless living chaos 
of Ignorance and Hunger welters terrific, in its dark fury, 
under their feet. How much among us might be likened to 
a whited sepulchre ; outwardly all pomp and strength ; but 
inwardly full of horror and despair and dead-men's bones! 
Iron highways, with their wains fire-winged, are uniting all 
ends of the firm Land; quays and moles, with their innumer- 
able stately fleets, tame the Ocean into our pliant bearer of 
burdens ; Labor's thousand arms, of sinew and of metal, all- 
conquering everywhere, from the tops of the mountain down 
to the depths of the mine and the caverns of the sea, ply 
unweariedly for tiie service of man : yet man remains unaerrel 
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He has subdued this Planet, his habitation and inheritance ; 
yet reaps no profit from the victory. 

Sad to look upon : in the highest stage of cirilization, nine 
tenths of mankind have to struggle in the lowest battle of sav- 
age or even animal man, the battle against Famine. Countries 
are rich, prosperous in all manner of increasCi beyond exam- 
ple : but the Men of those countries are poor, needier than 
ever of all sustenance outward and inward; of Beliefi ot 
Knowledge, of Money, of Food. The rule, Sie vos non vobis, 
never altogether to be got rid of in men's Industry, now 
presses with such incubus weight, that Industry must shake 
it off, or utterly be strangled under it ; and, alas, can as yet 
but gasp and rave, and aimlessly struggle, like one in the 
final deliratioB. Thus Change, or the inevitable approach ot 
Change, is manifest everywhere. In one Country we have 
seen lava-torrents of fever-frenzy envelop aU things ; Grovern- 
ment succeed (Government, like the phantasms of a dying 
brain. In another Country, we can even now see, in maddest 
alternation, the Peasant governed by such guidance as this : 
To labor earnestly one month in raising wheat, and the next 
month labor earnestly in burning it. So that Society, were it 
not by nature immortal, and its death ever a new-birth, might 
appear, as it does in the eyes of some, to be sick to dissolution, 
and even now writhing in its last agony. Sick enough we 
must admit it to be, with disease enough, a whole nosology of 
diseases ; wherein he perhaps is happiest that is not called to 
prescribe as physician;^ — wherein, however, one small piece 
of policy, that of summoning the Wisest in the Common- 
wealth, by the sole method yet known or thought of, to come 
together and with their whole soul consult for it, might, 
but for late tedious experiences, have seemed unquestionable 
enough. 

But leaving this, let us rather look within, into the Spiritual 
condition of Society, and see what aspects and prospects offer 
themselves there. For after all, it is there properly that the 
secret and origin of the whole is to be sought : the Physical 
derangements of Society are but the image and impress of its 
Spintoal ; while the heart continues sound, all other sioknesa 
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ifl superficial, and temporary. False Action is the fmit of 
false Speculation ; let the spirit of Society be free and strong, 
that is to say, let true Principles inspire the members of So- 
ciety, then neither can disorders accumulate in its Practice ; 
each disorder will be promptly, faithfully inquired into, and 
remedied as it arises. But alas, with us the Spiritual condi- 
tion of Society is no less sickly than the PhysicaL Examine 
man's internal world, in any of its social relations and per- 
formances, here too all seems diseased self-consciousness, colli- 
sion and mutually destructive struggle. Nothing acts from 
within outwards in undivided healthy force ; everything lies 
impotent, lamed, its force turned inwards, and painfully ''lis- 
tens to itself." 

To begin with our highest Spiritual function, with Beligion, 
we might ask. Whither has Beligion now fled ? Of Churches 
and their establishments we here say nothing ; nor of the un- 
happy domains of Unbelief, and how innumerable men, blinded 
in their minds, have grown to ''live without Grod in the 
world;'' but, taking the fairest side of the matter, we » ask. 
What is the nature of that same Beligion, which still lingers 
in the hearts of the few who are called, and call themselves, 
specially the Beligious ? Is it a healthy religion, vital, uncon- 
scious of itself ; that shines forth spontaneously in doing of 
the Work, or even in preaching of the Word ? Unhappily, 
no. Instead of heroic martyr Conduct, and inspired and soul- 
inspiring Eloquence, whereby Beligion itself were brought 
home to our living bosoms, to live and reign there, we have 
" Discourses on the Evidences," endeavoring, with smallest re- 
sult, to make it probable that such a thing as Beligion exists. 
The most enthusiastic Evangelicals do not preach a Gospel, 
but keep describing how it should and might be preached : to 
awaken the sacred fire of faith, as by a sacred contagion, is 
not their endeavor ; but, at most, to describe how Faith shows 
and acts, and scientifically distinguish true Faith from false. 
Beligion, like all else, is conscious of itself, listens to itself; 
it becomes less and less creative, vital ; more and more mechan- 
ical. Considered as a whole, the Christian Beligion, of late 
ages has been continually dissipating itself iuto Ketaphysica i 
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and threatens nov to disappeari as some riyexs do, in deserts 
of barren sand. 

Of Literatorey and its deep-seated, wide-spread maladies, 
why speak? literature is but a branch of Beligioui and 
always participates in its character : however, in our time, it 
is the only branch that still shows any greenness; and, as 
some think, must one day become the main stem. Now, apart 
from the subterranean and tartarean regions of Literature ; — 
leaving out of view the frightful, scandalous statistics of 
Puffing, the mystery of Slander, Falsehood, Hatred and 
other convulsion-work of rabid Imbecility, and all that has 
rendered Literature on that side a perfect '^ Babylon the 
mother of Abominations," in very deed making the world 
^' drunk '' with the wine of her iniquity ; — forgetting all this, 
let us look only to the regions of the upper air ; to such Liter- 
ature as can be said to have some attempt towards truth in it^ 
some tone of music, and if it be not poetical, to hold of the 
poetical Among other characteristics, is not this manifest 
enough: that it knows itself? Spontaneous devotedness to 
the object, being wholly possessed by the object, what we can 
call Inspiration, has well-nigh ceased to appear in Literature. 
Which melodious Singer forgets that he is singing melodiously ? 
We have not the love of greatness, but the love of the love of 
greatness. Hence infinite Affectations, Distractions ; in every 
case inevitable Error. Consider, for one example, this pecu- 
liarity of Modern Literature, the sin that has been named 
Yiew-hunting. In our elder writers, there are no paintings 
of scenery for its own sake ; no euphuistio gallantries with 
Nature, but a constant heartlove for her, a constant dwelling 
in communion with her. View-hunting, with so much else 
that is of kin to it, first came decisively into action through 
the Sorrows of Werter; which wonderful Performance, indeed^ 
may in many senses be regarded as the progenitor of all that 
has since become popular in Literature; whereof, in so far as 
concerns spirit and tendency, it still offers the most instructive 
imi^e ; for nowhere, except in its own country, above all in the 
mind of its illustrious Author, has it yet fallen wholly obsolete. 
Scazoely ever^ till that late epoch, did any worshipper of Nature 
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beoome entirely aware that he was worshipping, mueh to his 
own credit ; and think of saying to himself : Come, let ufl make 
a description I Intolerable enough ; when every pony whipster 
plucks out his pencil, and insists on painting you a scene j so 
that the instant you discern such a thing as *^ wavy outUne," 
<^ mirror of the lake/' <^ stern headland," or the like, in any 
Book, you tremulously hasten on \ and scaroely the Author of 
Waverley himself can tempt you not to skip. 

Nay, is not the diseased self-oonsoious state of Liteiatoxe 
disclosed in this one fact, which lies so near us here, the 
prevalence of Reviewing ! Sterne's wish for a reader '^ that 
would give up the reins of his imagination into his author's 
hands, and be pleased he knew not why, and oared not where- 
fore," might lead him a long journey now. Indeed, for our 
best class of readers, the chief pleasure, a very stinted one, is 
this same knowing of the Why; which many a Kames and 
Bossu has been, ineffectually enough, endeavoring to teach us : 
till at last these also have laid down their trade ; and now your 
Reviewer is a mere taster; who tastes, and says, by the evi- 
dence of such palate, such tongue, as he has got, It is good. It 
is bad. Was it thus that the French carried out certain infe- 
rior creatures on their Algerine Expedition, to taste the wells 
for them, and try whether they were poisoned ? Far be it 
from us to disparage our own craft, whereby we have our liv- 
ing ! Only we must note these things : that Reviewing spreads 
with strange vigor; that such a man as Byron reckons the 
Reviewer and the Poet equal ; that at the last Leipzig Fair, 
there was advertised a Review of Reviews. By and by it will 
be found that all Literature has become one boundless self- 
devouring Review ; and, as in London routs, we have to do noth- 
ing, but only to see others do nothing. — Thus does Literature 
also, like a sick thing, superabundantly ^< listen to itself." 

No less is this unhealthy symptom manifest, if we oast a 
glance on our Philosophy, on the character of our speoula^ 
tive Thinking. Nay already, as above hinted, the mere exist- 
ence and necessity of a Philosophy is an eviL Man is sent 
hither not to question, but to work : ''the end of man," it was 
long ago written, '^ is an Action, not a Thought'' In tba pev« 
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ieot states all Thought were bat the picture and inspiting sym- 
bol of Aotiou; Philosophy^ except as Poetry and Religion, 
would have no being. And yet how, in this imperfect state, 
can it be aroided, can it be dispensed with ? Man stands as 
in the centre of Nature ; his fraction of Time encircled by 
Eternity^ his hand-breadl^ of Space encircled by Infinitude ; 
how shall he forbear asking himself, What am I ; and Whence } 
and Whither? How too, except in slight partial hints, in 
kind assererations and assurances, such as a mother quiets her 
fretfully inquisitlTe ohild with, shall he get answer to such 
inquiries t 

The disease of Metaphysics, accordingly, is a perennial one. 
Xn all i^es, those questions of Death and Immortality, Origin 
of Bvil, Freedom and Necessity, must, under new forms, anew 
make their appearance ; ever, from time to time, must the 
attempt to shape for ourselves some Theorem of the TJniTerse 
be repeated. And ever unsuccessfully : for what Theorem of 
the Infinite can the Finite render complete ? We, the whole 
species of Mankind, and our whole existence and history, are 
but a floating speek in the illimitable ocean of the All ; yet in 
that ocean ; indissoluble portion thereof ; partaking of its in* 
finite tendencies : borne this way and that by its deep^swelling 
tides, and grand ocean currents; — of which what faintest 
chance is there that we should erer exhaust the significance, 
ascertain the goings and comings ? A region of Doubt, there- 
fore, hovers forever in the background ; in Action alone can 
we have certainty. Nay properly Doubt is the indispensable 
mexhaustible material whereon Action works, which Action 
has to fashion into Certainty and Reality ; only on a canvas 
of Darkness, such is man's way of being, cotdd the many- 
colored picture of our Life paint itself and shine. 

Thus if our eldest system of Metaphysics is as old as the 
Book of Oenoais, our latest is that of Mr. Thomas Hope, pub- 
lished only Within the current year. It is a chronic malady 
that of Metaphysics, as we said, and perpetually recurs on us. 
At the utmost, there is a better and a worse in it ; a stage of con- 
valescence, and a stage of relapse with new sickness : these for- 
ever succeed each other« as is the nature of all Life-movement 
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?b^ £ist^ or conyalescent stage, we might also 
dogmatical or CJonstractive Metaphysics ; whan 
«v<$4rA^^7 endeavors to scheme out and assert for 
^j^ Theorem of the Universe, and therewith for 
^,,,t«^ nntisfied. The second or sick stage mighs be 
^' Optical or Inqnisitory Metaphysics ; when the 
i. one iridened its sphere of vision, the existing Theorem 
'A-vr^^ no longer answers the phenomena, no longer 
-i,i*tt«tment ; but must be torn in pieces, and certainty 
<>^'ht for ^^ t^® endless realms of denial All Theolo- 
^^i^«^ Cosmogonies belong, in some measure, to the 
j«;^ ; in all Pyrrhonism, from Pyrrho down to Hume and 
^^jig^irable disciples of Hume, we have instances enough 
,v sKK^d. In the former, so far as it affords satisfaction, 
^.«v«»u7 anodyne to doubt, an arena for wholesome action, 
>^"«KT he much good ; indeed in this case, it holds rather of 
f-n tJban of Metaphysics, might be called Lispiration rather 
^ ss^ulation. The latter is Metaphysics proper ; a pure^ 
^. v^ though from time to time a necessary eviL 
t^ truly, if we look into it, there is no more fruitless en- 
*^,t0r than this same, which the Metaphysician proper toils 
4. to educe Conviction out of Negation. How, by merely 
^sg and rejecting what is not, shall we ever attain knowl- 
^ of what is ? Metaphysical Speculation, as it begins in 
>^ or Nothingness, so it must needs end in Nothingpiess ; cir- 
^lAtes and must circulate in endless vortices ; creating, swal- 
V^wing — itself. Our being is made up of Light and Darkness, 
^ Light resting on the Darkness, and balancing it ; every- 
where there is Dualism, Equipoise ; a perpetual Contradiction 
dwells in us : " where shall I place myself to escape from my 
0WDL shadow ? " Consider it well, Metaphysics is tiie attempt 
of the mind to rise above the mind ; to environ and shut in, or 
as we say, comprehend the mind. Hopeless struggle, for the 
wisest, as for the foolishestt What strength of sinew, or 
athletic skill, will enable the stoutest athlete to fold his own 
body in his arms, and, by lifting, lift up himself? The Irish 
Saint swam the Channel, '^carrying his head in his teeth;" 
but the feat has never been imitated. 
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That this is the age of MetaphysicSi in the proper, or scep- 
tical Inquisitory sense ; that there was a necessity for its being 
such an age, we regard as our indubitable misfortune. From 
many causes, the arena of free Activity has long been narrow- 
ingy that of sceptical Inquiry becoming more and more univer- 
sal, more and more perplexing. The Thought conducts not 
to the Deed ; but in boundless chaos, self-devouringi engenders 
monstrosities, phantasmSi fire-breathing chimeras. Profitable 
Speculation were this : What is to be done ; and How is it to 
be done ? But with us not so much as the What can be got 
sight of. For some generations, all Philosophy has been a 
painful, captious, hostile question towards eyerything in the 
Heaven above, and in the Earth beneath : Why art thou there ? 
Till at length it has come to pass that the worth and authen- 
ticity of all things seems dubitable or deniable : our best effort 
must be unproductively spent not in working, but in ascertain- 
ing our mere Whereabout; and so much as whether we are to 
work at alL Doubt, which, as was said, ever hangs in the 
background of our world, has now become our middleground 
and foreground ; whereon, for the time, no fair Life-picture can 
be painted, but only the dark air-canvas itself flow round us, 
bewildering and benighting. 

Nevertheless, doubt as we will, man is actually Here; not 
to ask questions, but to do work : in this time, as in all times, 
it must be the heaviest evil for him, if his faculty of Action 
lie dormant, and only that of sceptical Inquiry exert itself. 
Accordingly, whoever looks abroad upon the world, comparing 
the Past with the Present, may find that the practical condition 
of man in these days is one of the saddest ; burdened with 
miseries which are in a considerable degree peculiar. In no 
time was man's life what he calls a happy one ; in no time can 
it be so. A perpetual dream there has been of Paradises, and 
some luxurious Lubberland, where the brooks should run wine, 
and the trees bend with ready-baked viands ; but it was a 
dream merely ; an impossible dream. Suffering, contradiction, 
error, have their quite perennial, and even indispensable abode 
in this Earth. Is not labor the inheritance of man? And 
what labor for the present is joyous, and not grievous ? Labor, 
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effort^ is the reiy interraption of that ease, which man fool- 
ishly enough fancies to be his happiness ; and yet without la- 
bor there were no ease, no rest, so much as conceivable. Thus 
Evil, what we call Evil, must ever exist while man exists : 
Evil, in the widest sense we can give it, is precisely the dark, 
disordered material out of which man's Free-will has to create 
an edifice of order and Good. Ever must Pain urge us to Labor; 
and only in free Effort can any blessedness be imagined for us. 

But if man has, in all ages, had enough to encounter, there 
has, in most civiUzed ages, been an inward force vouchsafed 
him, whereby the pressure of things outward might be with- 
stood. Obstruction abounded ; but Faith also was not wanting. 
It is by Faith that man removes mountains : while he had 
Faith, his limbs might be wearied with toiling, his back galled 
with bearing; but the heart within him was peaceable and 
resolved. In the thickest gloom there burnt a lamp to guide 
him. If he struggled and suffered, he felt that it even should 
be so ; knew for what he was suffering and struggling. Faith 
gave him an inward Willingness ; a world of Strength where- 
with to front a world of Difficulty. The true wretchedness 
lies here : that the Difficulty remain and the Streugth be lost; 
that Fain cannot relieve itself in free Effort ; that we have the 
Labor, and want the Willingness. Faith strengthens us, en- 
lightens us, for all endeavors and endurances ; with Faith we 
can do all, and dare all, and life itself has a thousand times 
been joyfully given away. But the sum of man's misery is 
even this, that he feel himself crushed under the Juggernaut 
wheels, and know that Juggernaut is no divinity, but a dead 
mechanical idol. 

Kow this is specisdly the misery which has fallen on man in 
our Era. Belief, Faith has well-nigh vanished from the world. 
The youth on awakening in this wondrous Universe no longer 
finds a competent theory of its wonders. Time was, when if 
he asked himself. What is man, What are the duties of man ? 
the answer stood ready written for him. But now the ancient 
'* ground-plan of the All " belies itself when brought into con- 
tact with reality ; Mother Church has, to the most, become a 
superannuated Stex>-mother, whose lessons go disregarded ; or 
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ave spurned al, a&d scornfully gainsaid. For young Valor and 
tihirsfc of Action no ideal Chivalry invites to heroism, prescribes 
what is heroic : the old ideal of Manhood has grown obsolete, 
and the new is still invisible to us, and we grope after it in 
darkness, one clutching this phantom, another that ; Werter- 
ism, Byronism, even Brummelism, each has its day. For Con- 
templation and love of Wisdom, no Cloister now opens its 
religious shades; the Thinker must, in all senses, wander 
homeless, too often aimless, looking up to a Heaven which is 
dead for him, round to an Earth which is deaf. Action, in 
those old days, was easy, was voluntary, for the divine worth 
of human things lay acknowledged ; Speculation was whole* 
some, for it ranged itself as the handmaid of Action ; what 
could not so range itself died out by its natural death, by 
neglect. Loyalty still hallowed obedience, and made rule no- 
ble; there was still something to be loyal to: the Godlike 
stood embodied under many a symbol in men's interests and 
business; the Finite shadowed forth the Infinite; Eternity 
looked through Time. The Life of man was encompassed and 
overcanopied by a glory of Heaven, even as his dwelling-place 
by the azure vault. 

How changed in these new days! Truly may it be said, 
the Divinity has withdrawn from the Earth ; or veils himself 
in that wide-wasting Whirlwind of a departing Era, wherein 
the fewest can discern his goings. Not Godhead, but an iron, 
ignoble circle of Necessity embraces all things ; binds the 
youth of these times into a sluggish thrall, or else exasperates 
him into a rebel. Heroic Action is paralyzed ; for what worth 
now remains unquestionable with him ? At the fervid period 
when his whole nature cries aloud for Action, there is nothing 
sacred under whose banner he can act ; the course and ki^d 
and conditions of free Action are all but undisooverable. 
Doubt storms in on him through every avenue ; inquiries of 
the deepest, painfulest sort must be engaged with ; and the 
invincible energy of young years waste itself in sceptical, sui- 
cidal cavillings; in passionate ''questionings of Destiny," 
whereto no answer will be returned. 

For men, in whom the old perennial principle of Hunger (be 
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it Hunger of the poor Day-drudge who stills it with eighteen- 
pence a day, or of the ambitious Plaoe-hunter who can nowise 
still it with so little) suffices to fill up existence, the case is 
bad; but not the worst. These men have an aim, such as it 
is ; and can steer towards it^ with chagrin enough truly ; jet, 
as their hands are kept full, without desperation. Unhappier 
are they to whom a higher instinct has been given; who 
struggle to be persons, not machines ; to whom the UniTerse 
is not a warehouse, or at best a fancy-bazaar, but a mystic 
temple and hall of doouL For such men there lie properly 
two courses open. The lower, yet still an estimable classj 
take up with worn-out Symbols of the Godlike ; keep trimming 
and trucking between these and Hypocrisy, purblindly enough, 
miserably enough. A numerous intermediate class end in 
Denial; and form a theory that there is no theory; that 
nothing is certain in the world, except this fact of Pleasure 
being pleasant ; so they try to realize what trifling modicum 
of Pleasure they can come at, and to live contented therewith, 
winking hard. Of these we speak not here ; but only of the 
second nobler class, who also have dared to say No, and can- 
not yet say Yea ; but feel that in the No they dwell as in a 
Golgotha, where life enters not, where peace is not appointed 
them. 

Hard, for most part, is the fate of such men ; the harder the 
nobler they are. In dim forecastings, wrestles within them 
the "Divine Idea of the World,'* yet will nowhere visibly 
reveal itself. They have to realize a Worship for themselves, 
or live unworshipping. The Godlike has vanished from the 
world ; and they, by the strong ciy of their soul's agony, like 
true wonder-workers, must again evoke its presence. This 
miracle is their appointed task; which they must accomplish, 
or die wretchedly : this miracle has been accomplished by such ; 
but not in our land ; our land yet knows not of it. Behold a 
Byron, in melodious tones, "cursing his day : " he mistakes 
earth-bom passionate Desire for heaven-inspired Free-will; 
without heavenly loadstar, rushes madly into the dance of 
meteoric lights that hover on the mad Mahlstrom ; and goes 
down among its eddies Hear a Shelley filling the earth with 
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inarticulate wail ; like the infinite, inarticulate grief and weep- 
ing of forsaken infants. A noble Friedrich Scblegel, stupefied 
in that fearful loneliness, as of a silenced battle-field, flies back 
to Catholicism ; as a child might to its slain mother's bosom, 
and cling there. In lower regions, how many a poor Haz- 
litt must wander on Grod's verdant earth, like the TJnblest on 
burning deserts ; passionately dig wells, and draw up only the 
dry quicksand; believe that he is seeking Truth, yet only 
wrestle among endless Sophisms, doing desperate battle as 
with spectre-hosts ; and die and make no sign 1 

To the better order of such minds any mad joy of Denial 
has long since ceased : the problem is not now to deny, but to 
ascertain and perform. Once in destroying the False, there 
was a certain inspiration ; but now the genius of Destruction 
has done its work, there is now nothing more to destroy. The 
doom of the Old has long been pronounced, and irrevocable/ 
the Old has passed away : but, alas, the New appears not in 
its stead ; the Time is still in pangs of travail with the New. 
Man has walked by the light of conflagrations, and amid the 
sound of falling cities ; and now there is darkness, and long 
watching till it be morning. The voice even of the faithful 
can but exclaim: ''As yet struggles the twelfth hour of the 
Night: birds of darkness are on the wing, spectres uproar, 
the dead walk, the living dream.— -Thou, Eternal Providence, 
wilt cause the day to dawn I " ' 

Such being the condition, temporal and spiritual, of the 
world at our Epoch, can we wonder that the world ''listens to 
itself ,'' and struggles and writhes, everywhere externally and 
internally, like a thing in pain ? Nay, is not even this un< 
healthy action of the world's Organization, if the symptom 
of universal disease, yet also the symptom and sole means of 
restoration and cure? The effort of Nature, exerting her 
medicative force to cast out foreign impediments, and onoe 
more become One, become whole? In Practice, still more 
in Opinion, which is the precursor and prototype of Practice, 
there must needs be collision, convulsion; much has to be 
groond away. Thought must needs be Doubt and Inquiry, 

> Jms FMl't B^perut (Vomdt). 
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before it can again be Afflrmation and Sacied Pseoept l» 
numerable '^PhUosopliiee of Man," contending in bonndlem 
hubbub, must annihilate each other, before an inspired Poe^ 
ftnd Faith for Man can fashion itself together. 



Ftom this stunning hubbub, a true Babel4ike oonfosion of 
tongues, we have here selected two Voices | less as objects of 
pradse or condemnation, than as signs how far the oonfusion 
has reached, what prospect there is of its abating. Priedrich 
Schlegel's Lectures deliyered at Dresden, and Mr. Hope's iSssay 
published in London, are the latest utterances of European 
Speculation: far asunder in external place, they stand at a 
still wider distance in inward purport ; are, indeed, so opposite 
and yet so cognate that they may, in many senses, represent 
the two Extremes of our whole modem system of Thought; 
and be said to include between them all the Metaphysical 
Philosophies, so often alluded to here, which, of late times, 
from Erance, Germany, England, have agitated and almost 
overwhelmed us. Both in regard to matter and to form, &e 
relation of these two Works is significant enough. ' 

Speaking first of their cognate qualities, let us remark, not 
without emotion, one quite extraneous point of agreement} 
the fiMSt that the Writers of both have departed from this 
world ; they have now finished their search, and had all doubts 
resolved : while we listen to the voice, the tongue that uttered 
it has gone silent forever. But the fundamental, all-pervading 
similarity lies in this circumstance, well worthy of being 
noted, that both these Philosophies are of the Dogmatic or 
Constructive sort : each in ite way is a kind of Gtenesis ; an 
endeavor to bring the Phenomena of man's Universe once 
more under some theoretic Scheme : in both there is a decided 
principle of unity ; they strive after a result which shall be 
positive ; their aim is not to question, but to establish. This, 
especially if we consider with what comprehensive concen* 
trated force it is here exhibited, forms a new feature in such 
works. 

Under all other aspects, there is the most irreconcilable 
opposition ; a staring contrariety, such as might provoke con- 
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tnstt, w«re ikwo far fewer points of comparison. If BeUe- 
gel's Work is the apotheosis of Spiritualism ; Hope's again is 
the apotheosis of Materialism : in the one, all Matter is erapo* 
rated into a Phenomenon^ and terrestrial Life itself, with its 
^hole doings and showings, held out as a Disturbance (ZerrUi'' 
tung) produced by the ZeUgeist (Spirit of Time) ; in the other, 
Mattw is distilled and sublimated into some semblance of 
Divinity : the one regards ^paoe and GDime as mere forms 
of man's mind, and without external existence or reality ; the 
other supposes Spaoe and Time to be ^' inoessantly created,'' 
and rajed in upon us like a sort of '^ gravitation." Such is 
their difference in respect of purport : no less striking is it in 
respeet of manner, ti^ent, success and all outward character- 
ifitics. Thus, if in Sehlegel we have to admire the power of 
Words, in Hope we stand astonished^ it might almost be said, 
at the want of an artloulate Language. To Sohlegel his Philo- 
sophic Speech is obedient, dexterous, exact, like a promptly 
ministering genius ; bis names are so clear, so precise and 
vivid, that they almost (sometimes altogether) become things 
for him ; with Hope there is no Philosophical Speech ; but a 
painful, confused stammering, and struggling after such ; or 
the tongue, as in dotish forgetfulness, maunders, low, long- 
windsd, and speaks not the word intended, but another ; so 
that here the scarcely intelligible, in these endless convolu- 
tions, becomes the wholly unreadable ; and often we could ask. 
as that mad pupil did of his tutor In Philosophy, '^ But whether 
is Virtue a fluid, then, or a gas 7 " If the fact, that Schlegei, 
in the city of Dresden, could find audience for such high dis- 
course, may excite our envy ; this other fact, that a person 
of strong powers, skilled in English Thought and master of 
its Dialect, could write the Origin and Frotpeeta ^ Man, may 
painfully remind us of the reproach, that England has now no 
language for Meditation ; that England, the most calculative, 
is the least meditative, of all civilized countries. 

It is not our purpose to offer any criticism of Schlegel's 
BodL; in such limits as were possible here, we should despair 
of communicating even the faintest image of its significance. 
To the mass of readers, indeed, both among the Germans 
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themselves, and still more elsewhere, it nowise addresses 
itself, and may lie forever sealed. We point it out as a 
remarkable document of the Time and of the Man; can 
recommend it, moreover, to all earnest Thinkers, as a work 
deserving their best regard ; a work full of deep meditation, 
wherein the infinite mystery of Life, if not represented, is 
decisively recognized. Of Schlegel himself, and his character, 
and spiritaal history, we can profess no thorough or final 
understanding ; yet enough to make us view him with admira- 
tion and pity, nowise with harsh contemptuous censure ; and 
must say, with clearest persuasion, that the outcry of his being 
^ a renegade," and so forth, is but like other such outcries, 
a judgment where there was neither jury, nor evidence, nor 
judge. The candid reader, in this Book itself, to say nothing 
of all the rest, will find traces of a high, far-seeing, earnest 
spirit, to whom " Austrian Pensions,'' and the Kaiser's crown, 
and Austria altogether, were but a light matter to the finding 
and vitally appropriating of Truth. Let us respect the sacred 
mystery of a Person; rush not irreverently into man's Holy 
of Holies ! Were the lost little one, as we said already, found 
'^sucking its dead mother, on the field of carnage," could it be 
other than a spectacle for tears ? A solemn mournful feeling 
comes over us when we see this last Work of Priedrich Schle- 
gel, the unwearied seeker, end abruptly in the middle ; and, as 
if he had not yet found, as if emblematically of much, end 
with an ''Aher—,'' with a "But—" ! This was the last word 
that came from the Pen of Priedrich Schlegel : about eleven 
at night he wrote it down, and there paused sick ; at one in 
the morning, Time for him had merged itself in Eternity : he 
was, as we say, no more. 

Still less can we attempt any criticism of Mr. Hope's new 
Book of Genesis. Indeed, under any circumstances, criticism 
of it were now impossible. Such an utterance could only be 
sesponded to in peals of laughter ; and laughter sounds hollow 
and hideous through the vaults of the dead. Of this mon- 
strous Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together, and the principles of all are, with a childlike inno- 
cence, plied hither and thither, or wholly abolished in case of 
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need; where the First Cause is figured as a huge Circle, with 
nothing to do but radiate '' gravitation'' towards its centre; 
and so construct a Universei wherein all, from the lowest 
cucumber with its coolnesSi up to the highest seraph with his 
love, were but " gravitation," direct or reflex, " in more or less 
central globes," — what can we say, except, with sorrow and 
shame, that it could have originated nowhere save in England ? 
It is a general agglomerate of all facts, notions, whims and 
observations, as they lie in the brain of an English gentleman; 
as an English gentleman, of unusual thinking power, is led to 
fashion them, in his schools and in his world : all these thrown 
into the citucible, and if not fused, yet soldered or conglutinated 
with boundless patience ; and now tumbled out here, hetero- 
geneous, amorphous, unspeakable, a world's wonder. Most 
melancholy must we name the whole business ; full of long- 
oontinued thought^ earnestness, loftiness of mind ; not without 
glances into the Deepest, a constant fearless endeavor after 
truth ; and with all this nothing accomplished, but the perhaps 
absurdest Book written in our century by a thinking man. A 
shameful Abortion ; which, however, need not now be smoth- 
ered or mangled, for it is already dead ; only, in our love and 
sorrowing reverence for the writer of Anastasius, and the 
heroic seeker of Light, though not bringer thereof, let it be 
buried and forgotten. 

For ourselves, the loud discord which jars in these two 
Works, in innumerable works of the like import, and generally 
in all the Thought and Action of this period, does not any 
longer utterly confuse us. Unhappy who, in such a time, felt 
noty at all conjunctures, ineradicably in his heart the knowledge 
that a God made this Universe, and a Demon not 1 And shall 
Evil always prosper, then ? Out of all Evil comes Good ; and 
no Good that is possible but shall one day be real. Deep and 
sad as is our feeling that we stand yet in the bodeful Night , 
equally deep, indestructible is our assurance that the Morning 
also will not fail. Nay already, as we look round, streaks of 
a dayspring are in the east; it is dawning; when the time 
shall be fulfilled, it will be day. The progress of man towards 
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higher ftod nobler developments of whatever ia highest and 
noblest in him, lies not only prophesied to Faith, but now writ- 
ten to the eye of Observation, so that he who nma may read* 

One great step of progress, for example^ we should say, in 
actual circumstances, was this same : the dear ascertainment 
that we are in progress. About the grand Course of Provi- 
dence, and his final Purposes with us, we can know nothing, 
or almost nothing : man begins in darkness, ends in dark- 
ness ; mystery is everywhere around us and in us, under our 
feet, among our hands. Nevertheless so much has become 
evident to every one, that this wondrous Mankind is advan- 
cing some- whither ; that at least all human things axe, have 
been and forever will be, in Movement and Change ; — as, in- 
deed, for beings that exist in Time, by virtue of Time, and are 
made of Time, might have been long since understood. In 
some provinces, it is true, as in Experimental Science, this 
discovery is an old one ; but in most others it belongs wholly 
to these latter days. How often, in former ages, by eternal 
Creeds, eternal Forms of Government and the like, has it be^i 
attempted, fiercely enough, and with destructive violence, to 
chain the Future under the Past j and say to the Providence, 
whose ways with man are mysterious, and through the great 
deep : Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther ! A wholly 
insane attempt; and for man himself, could it prosper, the 
frightf ulest of all enchantments, a very Lif e-in-Death. Man's 
task here below, the destiny of every individual man, is to be 
in turns Apprentice and Workman: or say rather. Scholar, 
Teacher, Discoverer : by nature he has a strength for learning, 
for imitating ; but also a strength for acting, for knowing on 
ids own account. Are we not in a world seen to be Liifinite; 
the relations lying closest together modified by those latest 
discovered and lying farthest asunder ? Could you ever spell- 
bind man into a Scholar merely, so that he had nothing to dis- 
cover, to correct; could you ever establish a Theory of the 
Universe that were entire, unimprovable, and which needed 
only to be got by heart ; man then were spiritually defunct, 
the Species we now name Man had ceased to exist But the 
|odS| kinder to Xifi ^hf^ if^ svre %q p^^^lyesi ^u^ye fprbiddeo 
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sncli suicidal acts. As Phlogiston is displaced by Oxygen, 
and the Epicycles of Ptolemy by the Ellipses of Kepler ; so 
does Paganism give place to Catholicism, Tyranny to Mon- 
archy, and Feudalism to Representative Government, — where 
also the process does not stop. Perfection of Practice, like 
completeness of Opinion, is always approaching, never arrived; 
Truth, in the words of Schiller, immer toirdj nie ist; never is, 
always is orbeing. 

Sad, truly, were our condition did we know but this, that 
Change is universal and inevitable. Launched into a dark 
shoreless sea of Pyrrhonism, what would remain for us but to 
sail aimless, hopeless ; or make madly merry, while the devour* 
ing Death had not yet ingulfed us ? As indeed, we have seen 
many, and still see many do. Nevertheless so stands it not. 
The venerator of the Past (and to what pure heart is the Past, 
in that " moonlight of memory," other than sad and holy ?) 
sorrows not over its departure, as one utterly bereaved. The 
true Past departs not, nothing that was worthy in the Past 
departs ; no Truth or Ooodness realized by man ever dies, or 
can die ; but is all still here, and, recognized or not, lives and 
works through endless changes. If all things, to speak in the 
German dialect, are discerned by us, and exist for us, in an 
element of Time^ and therefore of Mortality and Mutability; 
yet Time itself reposes on Eternity : the truly Great and Tran- 
scendental has its basis and substance in Eternity; stands 
revealed to us as Eternity in a vesture of Time. Thus in all 
Poetry, Worship, Art, Society, as one form passes into another, 
nothing is lost : it is but the superficial, as it were the body 
only, that grows obsolete and dies ; under the mortal body lies 
a soul which is immortal ; which anew incarnates itself in 
fairer revelation ; and the Present is the living sum-total of 
the whole Past. 

In Change, therefore, there is nothing terrible, nothing 
supernatural : on the contrary, it lies in the very essence of 
our lot and life in this world. To<lay is not yesterday : we 
ourselves change ; how can our Works and Thoughts, if they 
are always to be the fittest, continue always the same? 
Change, indeed, is painful ; yet ever needful ; and if Memory 
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have its force and worth, so also has Hope. Nay, if we look 
well to it, what is all Derangement, and necessity of great 
Change, in itself snch an eyil, but the product simply of in- 
creased resources which the old methods can no longer adminis- 
ter; of new wealth which the old coffers will no longer 
contain ? What is it, for example, that in our own day bursts 
asunder the bonds of ancient Political Systems, and perplexes 
all Europe with the fear of Change, but eyen this: the in- 
crease of social resources, which the old social methods will 
no longer sufficiently administer ? The new omnipotence of 
the Steam-engine is hewing asunder quite other mountains 
than the physical Have not our economical distresses, those 
barnyard Conflagrations themselves, the frightfulest madness 
of our mad epoch, their rise also in what is a real increase : 
increase of Men ; of human Force ; properly, in such a Planet 
as ours, the most precious of all increases ? It is true again, 
the ancient methods of administration will no Ipnger suffice. 
Must the indomitable millions, full of old Saxon energy and 
Are, lie cooped up in this Western Nook, choking one another, 
as in a Blackhole of Calcutta, while a whole fertile untenanted 
Earth, desolate for want of the ploughshare, cries : Come and 
till me, come and reap me ? If the ancient Captains can no 
longer yield guidance, new must be sought after: for the 
difficulty lies not in nature, but in artifice ; the European Cal- 
cutta-Blackhole has no walls but air ones and paper ones. — 
So too. Scepticism itself, with its innumerable mischiefs, what 
is it but the sour fruit of a most blessed increase, that of 
Knowledge ; a fruit too that will not always continue sour? 

In fact, much as we have said and mourned about the un- 
productive prevalence of Metaphysics, it was not without 
some insight into the use that lies in theuL Metaphysical 
Speculation, if a necessary evil, is the forerunner of much 
good. The fever of Scepticism must needs bum itself out, 
and bum out thereby the Impurities that caused it; then 
again will there be clearness, health. The principle of life, 
which now straggles painfully, in the outer, thin and barren 
domain of the Conscious or Mechanical, may then withdraw 
into its inner sanctuaries, its abysses of mystery and miiade; 
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withdraw deeper than ever into that domain of the Uncon- 
scious, by nature infinite and inexhaustible; and creatively 
work there. From that mystic region, and from that alone, 
all wonders, all Poesies, and Religions, and Social Systems 
have proceeded: the like wonders, and greater and higher 
lie slumbering there; and, brooded on by the spirit of the 
waters, will evolve themselves, and rise like exhalations from 
the Deep. 

Of our Modem Metaphysics, accordingly, may not this al- 
ready be said, that if they have produced no Affirmation, they 
have destroyed much Negation ? It is a disease expelling a 
disease : the fire of Doubt, as above hinted, consuming away 
the Doubtful ; that so the Certain come to light, and again lie 
visible on the surface. English or French Metaphysies, in 
reference to this last stage of the speculative process, are not 
what we auude to here ; but only the Metaphysics of the Grer* 
mans. In France or England, since the days of Diderot and 
Hume, though all thought has been of a sceptico-metaphysical 
texture, so far as there was any Thought, we have seen no 
Metaphysics; but only more or less ineffectual questionings 
whether such could be. In the Pyrrhonism of Hume and the 
Materialism of Diderot, Logic had, as it were, overshot itself, 
overset itseU. Now, though the athlete, to use our old figure, 
cannot, by much lifting, lift up his own body, he may shift it out 
of a laming posture, and get to stand in a free one. Such a service 
have (jerman Metaphysics done for man's mind. The second 
sickness of Speculation has abolished both itself and the first 
Friedrich Schlegel complains much of the fruitlessness, the 
tumult and transiency of German as of all Metaphysics ; and 
with reason. Yet in that wide-spreading, deep-whirling vor- 
tex of Eantism, so soon metamorphosed into Fidhteism, Schell- 
ingism, and then as Hegelism, and Cousinism, perhaps finally 
evaporated, is not this issue visible enough, That Pyrrhonism 
and Materialism, themselves necessary phenomena in Euro- 
pean culture, have disappeared ; and a Faith in Religion has 
again become possible and inevitable for the scientific mind ; 
and the word .FVea-thinker no longer means the Denier or 
Caviller, but the Believer, or the Ready to believe ? Nay, in 
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the higher Literature of Oermany, there already lies, for him 
that can read it, the beginning of a new reyelation of the God« 
like ; as yet unrecognized by the mass of the world; but wait- 
ing there for recognition^ and sure to find it when the fit hour 
comes. This age also is not wholly without its Prophets. 

Again, under another aspect, if Utilitarianism, or RadicaJ- 
ism, or the Mechanical Philosophy, or by whatever name it is 
called, has still its long task to do ; nevertheless we can now 
see through it and beyond it : in the better heads, even among 
OS English, it has become obsolete ; as in other countries, it 
has been, in such heads, for some forty or even fifty years. 
What sound mind among the French, for example, now fan- 
cies that men can be governed by ''Constitutions-," by the 
never so cunning mechanizing of Self-interests, and all con* 
ceivable adjustments of checking and balancing ; in a word, 
by the best possible solution of this quite insoluble and im« 
possible problem, Oiven a world o/Kruwes, to produce cm Hon^ 
estyfrom their united a/stUm? Were not experiments enough 
of this kind tried before all Europe, and found wanting, when, 
in that doomsday of France, the infinite gulf of human Pas- 
sion shivered asunder the thin rinds of Habit ; and burst forth 
all-devouring, as in seas of Nether Fire ? Which cunningly 
devised " Constitution," constitutional, republican, democratic, 
sansculottic, could bind that raging chasm together? Were 
they not all burnt up, like paper as they were, in its molten 
eddies ; and still the fire-sea raged fiercer than before ? It is 
not by Mechanism, but by Religion ; not by 8elf-intetest^ but 
by Loyalty, that men are governed or governable. 

Remarkable it is, truly, how everywhere the eternal &e( 
begins again to be recognized, that there is a Gk>dlike in hu* 
man affairs ; that GKkI not only made us and beholds us, but Is 
in us and around us ; that the Age of Miracles, as it ever was, 
now is. Such recognition we discern on all hands and in all 
countries : in each country after its own fashion. In France, 
among the younger nobler minds, strangely enough ; where, in 
their loud contention with the Actual and Conscious, the Ideal 
or Unconscious is, for the time, without exponent; where 
Religion means not the parent of Polity, as of all that is high* 
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est, bat Polity itself ; and this and the other earnest man has 
not been wanting, who could audibly whisper to himself : " Go 
jOy I will make a religion." In England still more strangely ; 
as in all things, worthy England will hare its way: by the 
shrieking of hysterical women, casting out of devils, and other 
''gifts of the Holy Ghost." Well might Jean Paul say, in 
this his twelfth hour of the Night, " the living dream ; " well 
might he say, ''the dead walk." Meanwhile let us rejoice 
rathei that so much has been seen into, were it through never 
so diffracting mediai and never so madly distorted ; that in all 
dialects, though but half-articulately, this high Gospel begins 
;o be preached : Man is still Mao. The genius of Mechanism^ 
as was once before predicted, will not always sit like a choking 
incubus on our soul; but at length, when by a new magic 
Word the old spell is broken, become our slave, and as familiar* 
spirit do all our bidding. '* We are near awakening when we 
dream that we dream." 

He that has an eye and a heart can even now say : Why 
should I falter ? Light has come into the world ; to such as 
iove Light, so as Light must be loved, with a boundless all- 
doing, all-enduring love. For the rest, let that vain struggle 
to read the mystery of the Infinite cease to harass us. It is 
a mystery which, through all ages, we shall only read here a 
line of, there another line of. Do we not already know that 
the name of the Infinite is Good, is God ? Here on Earth we 
axe as Soldiers, fighting in a foreign land $ that understand not 
the plui of the campaign, and have no need to understand it ; 
seeing well what is at our hand to be done. Let us do it like 
Soldiers; with submission, with courage, with a heroic joy. 
« Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might." 
Behind us, behind each one of us, lie Six Thousand Years of 
human effort, human conquest : before us is the boundless 
Time, with its as yet uncreated and unconquered Continents 
and Eldorados, which we, even we, have to conquer, to create ^ 
and from the bosom of Eternity there shine for us celestial 
guiding stars. 

" My infaeritaiice how wide and &ir I 
fUa^ Ib m^ fair seed- field, of Time I *m h^if" 
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[1832.] 

Man's sociality of nature evinces itself, in spite of all that 
can be said, with abundant evidence by this one fact, were 
there no other: the unspeakable delight he takes in Biog- 
raphy. It is written, ''The proper study of mankind is 
nian ; " to which study, let us candidly admit, he, by true or 
by false methods, applies himself, nothing loath. '' Man is 
perennially interesting to man ; nay, if we look strictly to 
it, there is nothing else interesting.'^ How inexpressibly 
comfortable to know our fellow-creature ; to see into him, 
understand his goings forth, decipher the whole heart of his 
mystery : nay, not only to see into him, but even to see out of 
him, to view the world altogether as he views it ; so that we 
can theoretically construe him, and could almost practically 
personate him; and do now thoroughly discern both what 
manner of man he is, and what manner of thing he has got 
to work on and live on! 

A scientific interest and a poetic one alike inspire us in this 
matter. A scientific : because every mortal has a Problem of 
Existence set before him, which, were it only, what for the 
most it is, the Problem of keeping soul and body together^ 
must be to a certain extent originalj unlike every other ; and 
yet, at the same time, so like every other ; like our own, there* 
fore ; instructive, moreover, since we also are indentured tG 
Uve, A poetic interest still more: for precisely this same 
struggle of human Free-will against material Keoessity, which 

1 Fkasbx'b Maoazins, No. 27 (for April). — The Life of Samud Johuon, 
LL.D, ; ineLudxng m Tour to the HAridee. By James BoBweU, Esq. — A new 
Edition, with nnmerotis Additions and Notes, by John Wilson Croker, LL.D., 
F.B.S. 5 Tols. London, 1331. 
384 
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erery man's Lif e, by the mere circumfitanoe that the man con- 
tinues alive, will more or less victoriously exhibit, — is that 
which above all else, or rather inclusive of all else, calls the 
Sympathy of mortal hearts into action ; and whether as acted, 
or as represented and written of, not only is Poetry, but is the 
sole Poetry possible. Borne onwards by which two all-em- 
braoing interests, may the earnest Lover of Biography expand 
himself on all sides, and indefinitely enrich himself. Looking 
with the eyes of every new neighbor, he can discern a new 
world different for each: feeling with the heart of every 
neighbor, he lives with every neighbor's life, even as with his 
own. Of these millions of living men, ea«h individual is a 
mirror to us ; a mirror both scientific and poetic ; or, if you 
will, both natural and magical ; — from which one would so 
gladly draw aside the gauze veil ; and, peering therein, dis- 
cern the image of his own natural face, and the supernatural 
secrets that prophetically lie under the same ! 

Observe, accordingly, to what extent, in the actual course ot 
things, this business of Biography is practised and relished. 
Define to thyself, judicious Beader, the real significance of 
these phenomena, named Grossip, Egoism, Personal Narrative 
(miraculous or not). Scandal, Eaillery, Slander, and such like ,* 
the sum-total of which (with some fractional addition of a 
better ingredient, generally too small to be noticeable) con- 
stitutes that other grand phenomenon still called '^ Conversa- 
tion.'* Do they not mean wholly : Biography and Autobiogra- 
jfhy? Not only in the common Speech of men; but in all 
Art too, which is or should be the concentrated and conserved 
essence of what men can speak and show. Biography is 
almost the one thing needful. 

Even in the highest works of Art, our interest, as the critics 
complain, is too apt to be strongly or even mainly of a Bio- 
graphic sort. In the Art we can nowise forget the Artist: 
while looking on the TraTisfiguration, while studying the Iliadf 
we ever strive to figure to ourselves what spirit dwelt in 
Raphael; what a head was that of Homer, wherein, woven 
of Elysian light and Tartarean gloom, that old world fash- 
ioned itself together, of which these written Greek characters 
M.M Vol. 16 
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are but a feeble though perennial copy. The Painter and the 
Singer are present to us ; we partially and for the time be- 
come the very Painter and the very Singeri while we enjoy 
the Picture and the Song. Perhaps too, let the critic say 
what he will, this is the highest enjoyment, the clearest recog« 
nition, we can have of these. Art indeed is Art ; yet Man also 
is Man. Had the Transfiguraiii^n been painted without human 
hand; had it grown merely on the canvas, say by atmospheric 
influences, as lichen-pictures do on rocks, -^ it were a grand 
Picture doubtless ; yet nothing like so grand as ih€ Picture, 
which, on opening our eyes, we everywhere in Heaven and in 
Earth see painted ; and everywhere pass over with indiffer- 
ence,-*- because the Painter was not a Man. Think of this; 
much lies in it. The Vatican is great ; yet poor to Chimbo- 
razo or the Peak of Teneriffe : its dome is but a foolish Big- 
endian or Little-endian chip of an egg-shell, compared with 
that star-fretted Dome where Arcturus and Orion glance for- 
ever ; which latter, notwithstanding, who looks at, save per- 
haps some necessitous star-gaaer bent to make Almanacs; 
some thick-quilted watchman, to see what weather it will 
prove ? The Biographic interest is wanting : no Michael 
Angelo was He who built that '' Temple of Immensity ; " 
therefore do we, pitiful Littlenesses as we are, turn rather 
to wonder and to worship in the little toy-box of a Temple 
built by our like. 

Still more decisively, still more exclusively does the Bio- 
graphic interest manifest itself, as we descend into lower 
regions of spiritual communication ; through the whole range 
of what is called Literature. Of History, for example, the 
most honored, if not honorable species of composition, is not 
the whole purport Biographic ? << History," it has been said, 
'^ is the essence of innumerable Biographies." Such, at least, 
it should be : whether it is, might admit of question. But, in 
any case, what hope have we in turning over those old inter- 
minable Chronicles, with their garrulities and insipidities ; or 
still worse, in patiently examining those modern Narrations, 
of the Philosophic kind, where '^ Philosophy, teaching by Ex- 
perience," haft to sit like owl on house-top, ^um/g nothing, 
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understandinff nothings uttering only, with sach solemniiyi her 
perpetual most wearisome Aoo-Aao;-*> what hope have we^ ex- 
cept the for most part fallaoious one of gaining some aoquain- 
tance with our fellow-creatures^ though dead and yaniahed, jet 
dear to ue ; how they got along in those old days, suffering and 
doing ; to what extent, and under what circumstances, they re- 
sisted the Deyil and triumphed over himi or struck their colors 
CO him, and were trodden under foot by him ; how, in short, the 
perennial Battle went, which men name Life, which we also in 
these new days, with indifferent fortune, have to fight, and 
must bequeath to our sons and grandsons to go on fighting, — 
till the Enemy one day be quite vanquished and abolished, or 
else the great Night sink and part the combatants ; and thus, 
either by some Millennium or some new Koah's Deluge, the 
Volume of Universal History wind itself up I Other hope, in 
studying such Books, we have none : and that it is a deceit- 
ful hope, who that has tried knows not ? A feast of widest 
Biographic insight is spread for us ; we enter full of hungry 
anticipations : alas, like so many other feasts, which Life in- 
vites us to, a mere Ossian's ''feast of shells/* -^the food and 
liquor being all emptied out and clean gone, and only the 
vacant dishes and deceitful emblems thereof left I Your mod- 
em Historical Bestaurateurs are indeed little better than high- 
priests of Famine ; that keep choicest china dinner-sets, only 
no dinner to serve therein* Yet such is our Biographic appe- 
tite, we run trying from shop to shop, with ever new hope ; 
and, unless we could eat the wind, with ever new disap- 
pointment. 

Again, consider the whole class of Fictitious Narratives? 
from the highest category of epic or dramatic Poetry, in 
Shakspeare and Homer, down to the lowest of froth Prose 
in the Fashionable Novel, What are all these but so many 
mimic Biographies ? Attempts, here by an inspired Speaker, 
there by an uninspired Babbler, to deliver himself, more or 
less ineffectually, of the grand secret wherewith all hearts 
labor oppressed : The significance of Man's Life ; — which 
deliverance, even as traced in the unfurnished head, and 
printed at the Minerva Press, finds readers. For^ observe, 
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though there is a greatest Fool^ as a superlative in eTeiy 
kind; and the most Foolish man in the Earth is now indubi- 
tably living and breathing, and did this morning or lately 
eat breakfast, and is even now digesting the same ; and looks 
out on the world with his dim horn-eyes, and inwardly forms 
some unspeakable theory thereof : yet where shall the authen- 
tically Existing be personally met with ! Can one of us, other- 
wise than by guess, know that we have got sight of him, have 
orally communed with him ? To take even the narrower 
sphere of this our English Metropolis, can any one confi- 
dently say to himself, that he has conversed with the identi- 
cal, individual Stupidest man now extant in London? No 
one. Deep as we dive in the Profound^ there is ever a new 
depth opens: where the ultimate bottom may lie, through 
what new scenes of being we must pass before reaching it 
(except that we know it does lie somewhere, and might by 
human faculty and opportunity be reached), is altogether a 
mystery to us. Strange, tantalizing pursuit! We have the 
fullest assurance, not only that there is a Stupidest of Lon- 
don men actually resident, with bed and board of some kind, 
in London; but that several persons have been or perhaps 
are now speaking face to face with him : while for us, chase 
it as we may, such scientific blessedness will too probably 
be forever denied! — But the thing we meant to enforce was 
this comfortable fact, that no known Head was so wooden, 
but there might be other heads to which it were a genius 
and Friar Bacon's Oracle. Of no given Book, not even of a 
Fashionable Novel, can you predicate with certainty that its 
vacuity is absolute ; that there are not other vacuities which 
shall partially replenish themselves therefrom, and esteem 
it a plenum. How knowest thou, may the distressed Novel- 
wright exclaim, that I, here where I sit, am the Foolishest 
of existing mortals; that this my Long-ear of a Fictitious 
Biography shall not find one and the other, into whose still 
longer ears it may be the means, under Providence, of in* 
stilling somewhat ? We answer, None knows, none can cer- 
tainly know : therefore, write on, worthy Brother, even as 
thou canst, even as it has been given thee. 
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Here, howerer, in regard to '^ Fictitious Biographies/' and 
much other matter of like sort, which the greener mind in 
these days inditeth, we may as well insert some singular 
sentences on the importance and significance of Reality^ as 
they stand written for us in Professor Grottfried Sauerteig's 
JSsthetische Springwwrzeln ; a Work, perhaps, as yet new to 
most English readers. The Professor and Doctor is not a 
man whom we can praise without reservation; neither shall 
we say that his Springumrzeln (a sort of magical picklocks, 
as he affectedly names them) are adequate to '' start " every 
^oU that locks up an aesthetic mystery : nevertheless, in his 
crabbed, one-sided way, he sometimes hits masses of the truth. 
We endeavor to translate faithfully, and trust the reader will 
find it worth serious {)erusal : — 

''The significance, even for poetic purposes," says Sauer^ 
teigy " that lies in Bealitt is too apt to escape us ; is per- 
haps only now beginning to be discerned. When we named 
Bausseau's Confessions an elegiaco-didactic Poem, we meant 
more than an empty figure of speech ; we meant a historical 
scientific fact — 

''Fiction, while the feigner of it knows that he is feign- 
ing, partakes, more than we suspect, of the nature of lying i 
and has ever an, in some degree, unsatisfactoiy character. 
All Mythologies were once Philosophies; were believed: the 
Epic Poems of old time, so long as they continued epic, and 
had any complete impressiveness, were Histories, and under- 
stood to be narratives of foots. In so far as Homer employed 
his gods as mere ornamental fringes, and had not himself, or 
at least did not expect his hearers to have, a belief that they 
were real agents in those antique doings ; so far did he fail 
to be genuine; so far was he a partially hollow and false 
singer; and sang to please only a portion of man's mind, 
not the whole thereof. 

"Imagination is, after all, but a poor matter when it has 
to part company with Understanding, and even front it hos- 
tilely in flat contradiction. Our mind is divided in twain: 
there is contest; wherein that which is weaker must needs 
oome to the worse. Now of all feelings, states, prinoiplesi 
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call it what you will, in man's mind, is not Belief the olear- 
est, strongest ; against which all others contend in vain ? Be- 
lief is, indeed, the beginning and first condition of all spiritual 
Force whatsoever : only in so far as Imagination, were it but 
momentarily, is believed, can there be any use or meaning in it^ 
any enjoyment of it. And what is momentary Belief ? The 
enjoyment of a moment. Whereas a perennial Belief were 
enjoyment perennially, and with the whole united soul. 

''It is thus that I judge of the Supernatural in an Epie 
Poem ; and would say, the instant it has ceased to be au- 
thentically supernatural, and become what you call ' Machin^ 
ery : ' sweep it out of sight (sehaff'es mir vam HaUe) ! Of 
a truth, that same 'Machinery,' about which the critics make 
such hubbub, was well named Machinery? for it is in veiy 
deed mechanical, nowise inspired or poetical. Neither for 
us is there the smallest aasthetic enjoyment in it ; save only 
in this way ; that we believe it to have been believed, — by the 
Singer or his Hearers; into whose case we now laboriously 
struggle to transport ourselves ; and so, with stinted enough 
result, catch some reflex of the Eeality, which for them was 
wholly real, and visible face to face. Whenever it has come 
so far that your 'Machinery' is avowedly mechanical and 
unbelieved, — what is it else, if we dare tell ourselves the 
truth, but a miserable, meaningless Deception, kept up by 
old use and wont alone ? If the gods of an Iliad are to us 
no longer authentic Shapes of Terror, heartetirring, heart- 
appalling, but only vague-glittering Shadows, — what must 
the dead Pagan gods of an Epu/aniad be, the dead-living 
Pagan-Christian gods of a Luaiad, the ooncrete^bstraet, evan* 
gelical-metaphysical gods of a Paradise Lost ; Superannu- 
ated lumber I Cast raiment, at best ; in which some poor 
mime, strutting and swaggering, may or may not set forth 
new noble Human Feelings (again a Reality), and so secure, 
or not secure, our pardon of such hoydenish masking; for 
which, in any case, he has a pardon to ask. 

"True enough, none but the earliest Epic Poems can claim 
this distinction of entire credibility, of Reality : after an Iliad^ 
a Shaster, a Koran, and other the like primitive performanoesi 
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the rest seem, by this rule of mine, to be altogether excluded 
from the list. Accordingly, what are all the rest, from Yir* 
gil^s Mn/M downwards, in comparison? Frosty, artificial, 
heterogeneous things ; more of gumfiowers than of roses $ at 
the best, of the two mixed incoherently together : to some of 
which, indeed, it were hard to deny the title of Poems ; yet to 
no one of which can that title belong in any sense even re- 
sembling the old high one it, in those old days, conveyed, -^ 
when the epithet ' divine ' or ' sacred ' as applied to the uttered 
Word of man, was not a vain metaphor, a vain sound, but a 
real name with meaning. Thus, too, the farther we recede 
from those early days, when Poetry, as true Poetry is always, 
was still sacred or divine, and inspired (what ours, in great 
part, only pretends to be), — the more impossible becomes it 
to produce any, we say not true Poetry, but tolerable sem* 
blance of such ; the hollower, in particular, grow all manner of 
Epics ; till at length, as in this generation, the very name of 
Epic sets men a-yawning, the announcement of a new Epic is 
received as a public calamity. 

''But what if the impossible being once for all quite dis- 
carded, the probable be well adhered to : how stands it with fic- 
tion then 7 Why, then, I would say, the evil is much mended, 
but nowise completely cured. We have then, in place of the 
wholly dead modem Epic, the partially living modem Novel \ 
to which latter it is much easier to lend that above mentioned, 
so essential ' momentary credence ' than to the former : indeed, 
infinitely easier; for the former being flatly incredible, no 
mortal can for a moment credit it, for a moment enjoy it. 
Thus, here and there, a Tom JoneSj a Meister^ a Crttsoe, will 
yield no little solacement to the minds of men ; though Qtill 
immeasurably less than a Reality would, were the significance 
thereof as impressively imfolded, were the genius that could 
so unfold it once given us by the kind Heavens. Neither say 
thou that proper Realities are wanting : for Man's* Life, now, 
as of old, is the genuine work of God ; wherever there is a 
Man, a Grod also is revealed, and all that is Godlike : a whole 
epitome of the Infinite, with its meanings, lies enfolded in the 
life of every Man. Only, alas, that the Seer to discern this 
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same Grodlike, and with fit utterance unfold it for U8| is want- 
ing, and may long be wanting ! 

''Nay, a question arises on us here, wherein the whole Ger- 
man reading-world will eagerly join: Whether man can any 
longer be so interested by the spoken Word, as he often was 
in those primeval days, when rapt away by its inscrutable 
power, he pronounced it, in such dialect as he had, to be tran- 
scendental (to transcend all measure), to be sacred, prophetic and 
the inspiration of a god ? For myself, I (ich meines Ortes), by 
faith or by insight, do heartily understand that the answer to 
such question will be, Yea! For never that I could in search- 
ing find out, has Man been, by Time which devours so much, 
deprivated of any faculty whatsoever that he in any era was 
possessed of. To my seeming, the babe born yesterday has all 
the organs of Body, Soul and Spirit, and in exactly the same 
combination and entireness, that the oldest Pelasgic Greek, or 
Mesopotamian Patriarch, or Father Adam himself could boast 
of. Ten fingers, one heart with venous and ai*terial blood 
therein, still belong to man that is bom of woman : when did 
he lose any of his spiritual Endowments either ; above all, his 
highest spiritual Endowment, that of revealing Poetic Beauty^ 
and of adequately receiving the same ? Not the material, not 
the susceptibility is wanting ; only the Poet, or long series of 
Poets, to work on these. True, alas too true, the Poet is still 
utterly wanting, or all but utterly : nevertheless have we not 
centuries enough before us to produce him in? Him and 
much else ! — I, for the present, will but predict that chiefly 
by working more and more on Bealitt, and evolving more 
and more wisely its inexhaustible meanings ; and, in brief, 
speaking forth in fit utterance whatsoever our whole soul 
believes, and ceasing to speak forth what thing soever our 
whole soul does not believe, — will this high emprise be 
accomplished, or approximated to.'' 

These notable, and not unfounded, though partial and de^ 
seeing rather than wide-aeeiag observations on the great im- 
port of Reality, considered even as a poetic material, we have 
inserted the more willingly, because a transient feeling to the 
same purpose may often have sugj^ested itself to many readers : 
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and, on the whole, it is good that every reader and every writer 
understand, with all intensity of conviction, what quite infinite 
worth lies in Truth ; how all-pervading, omnipotent, in roan's 
mind, is the thing we name Belief, For the rest, Herr Sauer- 
teig, though one-sided, on this matter of Reality, seems heartily 
nersuaded, and is not perhaps so ignorant as he looks. It can- 
not be unknown to him, for example, what noise is made about 
*' Invention;" what a supreme rank this faculty is reckoned 
to hold in the poetic endowment. Great truly is Invention ; 
nevertheless, that is but a poor exercise of it with which Belief 
is not concerned. '^ An Irishman with whiskey in his head," 
as poor Byron said, will invent you, in this kind, till there is 
enough and to spare. Nay, perhaps, if we consider well, the 
highest exercise of Invention has, in very deed, nothing to do 
with Fiction ; but is an invention of new Truth, what we can 
call a Revelation ; which last does undoubtedly transcend all 
other poetic efforts, nor can Herr Sauerteig be too loud in its 
praises. But, on the other hand, whether such effort is still 
possible for man, Herr Sauerteig and the bulk of the world 
are probably at issue; — and will probably continue so till 
that same '^ Revelation," or new " Invention of Reality," of the 
sort he desiderates, shall itself make its appearance. 

Meanwhile, quitting these airy regions, let any one bethink 
him how impressive the smallest historical fact may become, 
as contrasted with the grandest ^cft^un^ event; what an incal- 
culable force lies for us in this consideration : The Thing which 
I here hold imaged in my mind did actually occur ; was, in 
very truth, an element in the system of the All, whereof I too 
form part ; had therefore, and has, through all time, an authen- 
tic being ; is not a dream, but a reality ! We ourselves can 
remember reading, in Lord Clarendon,^ with feelings perhaps 
somehow accidentally opened to it, — certainly with a depth 
of impression strange to us then and now, — that insignificant- 
looking passage, where Charles, after the battle of Worcester, 
glides down, with Squire Careless, from the Royal Oak, at 
nightfall, being hungry : how, " making a shift to get over 
hedges and ditches, after walking at least eight or nine miles, 

1 HUtory of the Rthellion, iii. 625. 
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which were the more grievous to the King by the weight ol 
his boots (for he could not put them off when he cut off his 
hair, for want of shoes), before morning thej came to a poor 
^ttctge, the owner whereof j being a Roman Catholie, was known 
to Careless,^^ How this poor drudge, being knocked up from 
his snoring, '^ carried them into a little barn full of hay, which 
was a better lodging than he had for himself ; " and by and by, 
not without difficulty, brought his Majesty " a piece of bread 
and a great pot of buttermilk,'' saying candidly that ** he him- 
self lived by his daily labor, and that what he had brought 
him was the fare he and his wife had : " on which nourishing 
diet his Majesty, ^'staying upon the haymow," feeds thank- 
fully for two days; and then departs, under new guidance, 
having first changed clothes, down to the very shirt and '^old 
pair of shoes," with his landlord ; and so, as worthy Bunyan 
has it, ''goes on his way, and sees him no more." Singular 
enough, if we will think of it ! This, then, was a genuine 
flesh-and-blood Rustic of the year 1651 : he did actually swal- 
low bread and buttermilk (not having ale and bacon), and do 
field-labor : with these hobnailed *^ shoes " has sprawled through 
mud-roads in winter, and, jocund or not, driven his team a-field 
in summer : he made bargains ; had chafferings and hig^lings, 
now a sore heart, now a glad one ; was bom ; was a son, was 
% father; toiled in many ways, being forced to it, till the 
strength was all worn out of him ; and then — lay down ''to 
rest his galled back," and sleep there till the long-distant 
morning! — How comes it, that he alone of all the British 
rustics who tilled and lived along with him, on whom the 
blessed sun on that same ''fifth day of September" was shin* 
ing, should have chanced to rise on us ; that this poor pair of 
clouted Shoes, out of the million million hides that have been 
tanned, and cut, and worn, should still subsist, and hang visi* 
bly together ? We see him but for a moment ; for one moment, 
the blanket of the Night is rent asunder, so that we behold 
and see, and then closes over him — forever. 

So too, in some BoewelTs Life of Johnson^ how indelible and 
magically bright does many a little Reality dwell in our re- 
membrance ! There is no need that the personages on the 
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scene be a King and Olown ; that the soene be the Forest of 
the Eoyal Oak, '' on the borders of Staffordshire : " need only 
that the scene lie on this old firm Earth of ours, where we 
also haye so surprisingly arrived ; that the personages be met^ 
and seen with the eyes of a man. Foolish enough, how some 
slight, perhaps mean and even ugly incident, if real and well 
presented, will fix itself in a susceptive memory, and lie en- 
nobled there ; silvered over with the pale cast of thought, with 
the pathos which belongs only to the Dead. For the Past is 
all holy to us ; the Dead are all holy, even they that were base 
and wicked while alive. Their baseness and wickedness was 
not They, was but the heavy and unmanageable Environment 
that lay round them, with which they fought unprevailing : 
thet/ (the ethereal god-given Force that dwelt in them, and was 
their Self) have now shuffled off that heavy Environment, and 
are free and pure : their life-long Battle, go how it might, is 
all ended, with many wounds or with fewer ; they have been 
recalled from it, and the once harsh-jarring battle-field has 
become a silent awe-inspiring Golgotha, and Gottesaoker (Field 
of (jod) ! — Bos well relates this in itself smallest and poorest 
of occurrences: ''As we walked along the Strand to-night, 
arm in arm, a woman of the town accosted us in the usual 
enticing manner. ' No, no, my girl,' said Johnson j ' it won't 
do.' He, however, did not treat her with harshness ; and we 
talked of the wretched life of such women.'' Strange power 
of Reality I Not even this poorest of occurrences, bat now, 
after seventy years are come and gone, has a meaning for us. 
Do but consider that it is true ; that it did in very deed occur 1 
That unhappy Outcast, with all her sins and woes, her lawless 
desires, too complex mischances, her wailings and her riotings, 
has departed utterly; alas! her siren finery has got all be- 
smutohed, ground, generations since, into dust and smoke ; of 
her degraded body, and whole miserable earthly existence, 
all is away : she is no longer here, but far from us, in the 
bosom of Eternity, — whence we too came, whither we too are 
bound 1 Johnson said, " No, no, my girl ; it won't do ; " and 
then "we talked;" — and herewitii the wretched one, seen 
but for the twinkling of an eye, passes on into the utter Dark« 
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ness. No high Calista, that ever issued from Story-tellar's 
braiiii will impress us moie deeply than this meanest of the 
mean ; and for a good reason : liiat she issned from the Maker 
of Men. 

It is well worth the Artisf s while to examine for himself 
what it is that gires such pitifol incidents their memorable- 
ness ; his aim likewise is, above all things, to be memarabU, 
Half the effect, we already perceiye, depends on the object ; 
on its being realj on its being really seen. The other half will 
depend on the obserrer ; and the question now is : How ate 
real objects to be «o seen \ on what quality of observing, or 
of siyle in describing, does this so intense pictorial power 
depend ? Often a slight circumstance contributes curiously to 
the result : some little, and perhaps to appearance accidental, 
feature is presented; a light^leam, which instantaneously ea> 
eitee the mind, and urges it to complete the picture, and evolye 
the meaning thereof for itself. By critics, such light-gleams 
and their almost magical influence have frequently been noted: 
but the power to produce such, to select such features as will 
produce them, is generally treated as a knack, or trick of the 
trade, a secret for being '' graphic;" whereas these magical 
feats are, in truth, rather inspirations ; and the gift of perform- 
ing them, which acts unconsciously, without forethought, and 
as if by nature alone, is properly a genius for description. 

One grand, inyaluable secret there is, however, which in- 
cludes all the rest, and, what is comfortable, lies clearly in 
every man's power : To have an open loving hearty and tahai 
follows from the possession of such. Truly it has been said, 
emphatically in these days ought it to be repeated : A loving 
Heart is the beginning of all Knowledge. This it is that 
opens the whole mind, quickens every faculty of the intellect 
to do its fit work, that of knowing ; and therefrom, by sure 
consequence, of mindly uttering-forth. Other secret for being 
'' graphic" is there none, worUi having: but this is an all- 
suiBcient one. See, for example, what a small Boswell can 
do T Hereby, indeed, is the whole man made a living mirror, 
wherein the wonders of this ever-wonderful Universe are, in 
their true light (which is ever a magical, miraculous one) 
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repiesented, and reflected back on us. It has been aaidi ^'the 
heart sees farther than the head : '' but, indeed, without the 
seeing heart, there is no true seeing for the head so much 
as possible; all is mere oversight, hallucination and vain 
superficial phantasmagoria, which can permanently profit no 
one. 

Here, too, may we not pause for an instant, and make a 
practical reflection ? Considering the multitude of mortals 
that handle the Pen in these days, and can mostly spell, 
and write without glaring violations of grammar, the question 
naturally arises : How is it, then, that no Work proceeds from 
them, bearing any stamp of authenticity and permanence ; of 
worth for more than one day? Shiploads of Fashionable 
Novels, Sentimental Rhymes, Tragedies, Farces, Diaries of 
Travel, Tales by flood and field, are swallowed monthly into 
the bottomless Pool : still does the Press toil ; innumerable 
Paper-makers, Compositors, Printers' Devils, Book-binders, 
and Hawkers grown hoarse with loud proclaiming, rest not 
from their labor; and still, in torrents, rushes on the great 
array of Publications, unpausing, to their final home; and 
still Oblivion, like the Grave, cries, Give ! Give I How is it 
that of all these countless multitudes, no one can attain to the 
smallest mark of excellence, or produce aught that shall endure 
longer than '' snow-flake on the river," or the foam of penny- 
beer ? We answer : Because they are foam ; because there is 
no Reality in them. These Three Thousand men, women and 
children, that make up the army of British Authors, do not, if 
we will well consider it, see anything whatever ; consequently 
have nothing that they can record and utter, only more or 
fewer things that they can plausibly pretend to record. The 
Universe, of Man and Nature, is still quite shut up from them ; 
the ''open secret " still utterly a secret ; because no sympathy 
with Man or Nature, no love and free simplicity of heart has 
yet unfolded the same. Nothing but a pitiful Image of their 
own pitiful Self, with its vanities, and grudgings, and raven^ 
0118 hunger of all kinds, hangs forever painted in the retina ot 
these unfortunate persons ; so that the starry All, with what- 
soever it embraceSi does but appear as some expanded magio 
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lantern shadow of that same Image, — and naturally looks 
pitiful enough. 

It is vain for these persons to allege that they are natoxally 
without gift, naturally stupid and sightless, and so can attain 
to no knowledge of anything; therefore, in writing of aay« 
thing, must needs write falsehoods of it, there being in it no 
truth for them. Not so, good Friends. The stupidest of yon 
has a certain faculty ; were it but that of articulate speech 
(say, in the Scottish, the Irish, the Cockney dialect, or even 
in ''Oovemess-English"), and of physically discerning what 
lies under your nose. The stupidest of you would perhaps 
grudge to be compared in faculty with James Boswell ; yet 
see what he has produced ! You do not use your &culty hon- 
estly ; your heart is shut up ; full of greediness, malice, dis- 
content ; so your intellectual sense cannot be open. It is vain 
also to urge that James Boswell had opportunities ; aaw great 
men and great things, such as you can never hope to look on. 
What make ye of Parson White in Selbome ? He had not 
only no great men to look on, but not eyen men | merely spar- 
rows and cock-chafers : yet has he left ns a Biography of 
these ; which, under its title Natural History of SMomoj still 
remains valuable to us; which has copied a little sentence 
or two faithfuUy from the Inspired Volume of Nature, and 
so is itself not without inspiration* Go ye and do likewise. 
Sweep away utterly all frothiness and falsehood from your 
heart; struggle unweariedly to acquire, what is possible for 
every god-created Man, a free, open, humble soul : spook not 
at ally in any wiaOj till you havo somewhat to speak ; care not 
for the reward of your speaking, but simply and with undi- 
vided mind for the truth of your speaking : then be placed in 
what section of Space and of Time soever, do but open your 
eyes, and they shall actually «ae, and bring you real knowledgOj 
wondrous, worthy of belief; and instead of one Boswell and 
one White, the world will rejoice in a thousand, — stationed 
on their thousand several watch-towers, to instruct us by 
indubitable documents, of whatsoever in our so stupendous 
World comes to light and is I Oh, had the Editor of this Maga* 
zine but a magic rod to turn all that not inconsiderable Intel- 
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leot, which now deluges us with artificial fictitious soap-lather, 
and mere Lying, into the faithful study of Eeality, — what 
knowledge of great, everlasting Nature, and of Man's ways and 
doings therein, would not every year bring us in I Can we 
but change one single soap-latherer and mountebank Juggler, 
into a true Thinker and Doer, who even tries honestly to 
think and do, — great will be our reward. 

But to return; or rather from this point to begin our 
journey ! If now, what with Herr Sauerteig^s Springwurzeln, 
what with so much lucubration of our own, it have become 
apparent how deep, immeasurable is the *' worth that lies in 
Realitt//' and farther, how exclusive the interest which man 
takes in Histories of Man, — may it not seem lamentable, that 
so few genuinely good Biographies have yet been accumulated 
in Literature ; that in the whole world, one cannot find, going 
strictly to work, above some dozen, or baker's dozen, and 
those chiefly of very ancient date ? Lamentable ; yet, after 
what we have just seen, accountable. Another question might 
be asked : How comes it that in England we have simply one 
good Biography, this BoswelPs Johnson; and of good, indiffer- 
ent, or even bad attempts at Biography, fewer than any civil- 
ized people ? Consider the French and Germans, with their 
Mor^ris, Bayles, Jordenses, Jochers, their innumerable Me- 
moires, and Schilderungen and Biographies Universelles ; not to 
speak of Rousseaus, Goethes, Schubarts, Jung-Stillings : and 
then contrast with these our poor Birches and Kippises and 
Fecks ; the whole breed of whom, moreover, is now extinct ! 

With this question, as the answer might lead us far, and 
come out unflattering to patriotic sentiment, we shall not inter- 
meddle ; but turn rather, with great pleasure, to the fact, that 
one excellent Biography is actually English ; — and even now 
lies, in Five new Volumes, at our hand, soliciting a new con- 
sideration from us ; such as, age after age (the Perennial show- 
ing ever new phases as our position alters), it may long be 
profitable to bestow on it; — to which task we here, in this 
position, in this age, gladly address ourselves. 

First, however, let the foolish April-fool Day pass by; 
and our Keader, during these twenty-nine days of uncertain 
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weather tlutt will follow, keep pondering, according to con^ 
venience, the purport of Biography in general: then, with 
the blessed dew of May-day, and in unlimited convenienoe of 
space, shall all that we have written on Johnson and B09- 
welPs Johnson and Oroker^s BosweWs Johnson be faithfolly 
laid before him. 



BOSWELUS LIFE OF JOHNSON.^ 

[1832.] 

JEsoT^s Fljy sitting on the axle of the chariot^ lias been 
much laughed at for exclaiming: What a dust I do raise I 
Yet which of us, in his way, has not sometimes been guilty 
of the like ? Nay, so foolish are men, they often, standing 
at ease and as spectators on the highway, will volunteer to 
exclaim of the Fly (not being tempted to it, as ^ was) exactly 
to the same purport : What a dust thou dost raise I Smallest 
of mortals, when mounted aloft by circumstances, come to 
seem great ; smallest of phenomena connected with them are 
treated as important, and must be sedulously scanned, and 
commented upon with loud emphasis. 

That Mr. Croker should undertake to edit BoswelPs Life 
of Johnsotif was a praiseworthy but no miraculous procedure : 
neither could the accomplishment of such undertaking be, in 
an epoch like ours, anywise regarded as an event in Universal 
History ; the right or the wrong accomplishment thereof was, 
in very truth, one of the most insignificant of things. How- 
ever, it sat in a great environment, on the axle of a high, 
fast-rolling, parliamentary chariot; and all the world has 
exclaimed over it, and the author of it : What a dust thou 
dost raise I List to the Eeviews, and <' Organs of Publio 
Opinion," from the National Omnihus upwards: criticisms, 
vituperative and laudatory, stream from their thousand throats 
of brass and of leather ; here chanting lo-pasatu ; there grating 

1 Frasbs'8 MAOAZiirBp Na ^,^Th€ Life of S(umui Jokn$on, LL.D,; 
imiUdmga Tourto the HAridu, Bj James Boswell, Esq. — A new Edition, 
with nnmerons Additions and Notes, bj John Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. 
ft Tols. London, 1831. 
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harsh thunder or vehement shrewmonse squeaklets; till the 
general ear is filled, and nigh deafened. Boswell's Book had 
a noiseless birth, compared with this Edition of Boswell's 
Book. On the other hand, consider with what degree of 
tumult Paradise Lost and the Iliad were ushered in I 

To swell such clamor, or prolong it beyond the time, seems 
nowise our vocation here. At most, perhaps, we are bound to 
inform simple readers, with all possible brevity, what maimer 
of performance and Edition this is; especially, whether, in 
our poor judgment, it is worth laying out three pounds sterling 
upon, yea or not. The whole business belongs distinctly to 
the lower ranks of the trivial class. 

Let us admit, then, with great readiness, that as Johnson 
once said, and the Editor repeats, '' all works which describe 
manners require notes in sixty or seventy years, or less;'' 
that, accordingly, a new Edition of Boswell was desirable; 
and that Mr. Groker has given one. For this task he had 
various qualifications : his own voluntary resolution to do it ; 
his high place in society, unlocking all manner of archives to 
him; not less, perhaps, a certain anecdotico-biographic turn 
of mind, natural or acquired ; we mean, a love for the minuter 
events of History, and talent for investigating these. Let us 
admit too, that he has been very diligent; seems to have 
made inquiries perseveringly far and near ; as well as drawn 
freely from his own ample stores ; and so tells us, to appear- 
ance quite accurately, much that he has not found lying on 
the highways, but has had to seek and dig for. Numerous 
persons, chiefly of quality, rise to view in these Notes ; when 
and also where they came into this world, received office or 
promotion, died and were buried (only what they rfirf, except 
digest, remaining often too mysterious), — is faithfully enough 
set down. Whereby all that their various and doubtless 
widely scattered Tombstones could have taught us, is here 
presented, at once, in a bound Book. Thus is an indubitable 
conquest, though a small one, gained over our great enemy, 
the all-destroyer Time ; and as such shall have welcome. 

Nay, let us say that the spirit of Diligence, exhibited in this 
department) seems to attend the Editor honestly throughout : 
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be keeps everywhere a watohful outlook on his Text ; recon- 
ciling the distant with the present, or at least indioating and 
regretting their irreconcilability ; elucidating, smoothing down ; 
in all ways exercising, according to ability, a strict editorial 
superintendence. Any little Latin or even Oreek phraae is 
rendered into English, in general with perfect accuracy ; cita- 
tions are verified, or else corrected. On all hands, moreover, 
there is a certain spirit of Decency maintained and insisted 
on : if not good morals, yet good manners, are rigidly inonl* 
catedi if not Beligion, and a devout Christian heart, yet 
Orthodoxy, and a cleanly Shovel-hatted look, — which, as 
compared with flat Nothing, is something very considerable. 
Qrant too, as no contemptible triumph of this latter spirit, 
that though the Editor is known as a decided Politician and 
Party-man, he has carefully subdued all temptations to trans- 
gress in that way : except by quite involuntary indications, 
and rather as it were the pervading temper of the whole, you 
could not discover on which side of the Political Warfare he 
is enlisted and fights. This, as we said, is a great triumph of 
the Decency-principle: for this, and for these other graces 
and performances, let the Editor have all praise. 

Herewith, however, must the praise unfortunately termi- 
nate. Diligence, Fidelity, Decency, are good and indispen- 
sable : yet, without Faculty, without Light, they will not do 
the work. Along with that Tombstone-information, perhaps 
even without much of it, we could have liked to gain some 
answer, in one way or other, to this wide question : What and 
how was English Lift in Johnson's time ; wherein has ours 
grown to differ therefrom? In other words: What things 
have we to forget, what to fancy and remember, before we, 
from such distance, can put ourselves in Johnson's ^Iom ; and 
so, in the full sense of the term, undifntofnd him, his sayings 
and his doings? This was indeed specially the problem 
which a Commentator and Editor had to solve: a complete 
solution of it should have lain in him, his whole mind should 
have been filled and prepared with perfect insight into it; 
then, whether in the way of express Dissertation, of incidental 
Exposition and Indication, opportunities enough would have 
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occurred of bringing out the same: what was dark in the 
figure of the Past had thereby been enlightened ; Boewell had, 
not in show and word only, but in very fact, been made new 
again, readable to us who are divided from him, even as he 
was to those close at hand. Of all which very little has been 
attempted here ; accomplished, we should say, next to nothing; 
or altogether nothing. 

Excuse, no doubt, is in readiness for such omission; and, 
indeed, for innumerable other failings; — as where, for ex- 
ample, the Editor will punctually explain what is already 
sun-dear ; and then anon, not without frankness, declare 
frequently enough that ^'the Editor does not understand,^' 
that ''the Editor cannot guess," — while, for most part> the 
Beader cannot help both gpiessing and seeing. Thus, if 
Johnson say, in one sentence, that ''English names should not 
be used in Latin verses;" and then, in the next sentence, 
speak blamingly of "Carteret being used as a dactyl," will 
the generality of mortals detect any puzzle there ? Or again, 
where poor Boswell writes : " I always remember a remark 
made to me by a Turkish lady, educated in France ; *Ma/bi^ 
monsieur, notre bonheur dipend de la fagon que noire eang 
eircuU;*^' — though the Turkish lady here speaks English- 
French, where is the call for a Note like this : " Mr. Boswell 
no doubt fancied these words had some meaning, or he would 
hardly have quoted them: but what that meaning is, the 
Editor cannot guess " ? The Editor is clearly no witch at a 
riddle. — For these and all kindred deficiencies the excuse, as 
we said, is at hand ; but the fact of their existence is not the 
less certain and regrettable. 

Indeed it, from a very early stage of the business, becomes 
afflictively apparent, how much the Editor, so well furnished 
with all external appliances and means, is from within unfur- 
nished with means for forming to himself any just notion of 
Johnson, or of Johnson's Life ; and therefore of speaking on 
that subject with much hope of edifying. Too lightly is it 
from the first taken for granted that Hungevy the great basis 
of our life, is also its apex and ultimate perfection ; that as 
"Neediness and Greediness and Vainglory" are the 
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qualities of most men, so no man, not even a Johnson, acts 
or can think of acting on any other principle. Whatsoeyer, 
therefore, cannot be referred to the two former categories 
(Need and Qreed), is without scruple ranged under the latter. 
It is here properly that our Editor becomes burdensome ; and, 
to the weaker sort, even a nuisance. " What good is it^" will 
such cry, ** when we had still some faint shadow of belief that 
man was better than a selfish Digesting-machine, what good is 
it to poke in, at every turn, and explain how this and that 
which we thought noble in old Samuel, was vulgar, base ; that 
for him too there was no reality but in the Stomach; and 
except Pudding, and the finer species of pudding which is 
named Praise, life had no pabulum? Why, for instance, 
when we know that Johnson laved his good Wife, and says 
expressly that their marriage was ' a love-match on both 
sides,' — should two closed lips open to tell us only this: 
'Is it not possible that the obvious advantage of having a 
woman of experience to superintend an establishment of this 
kind (the Edial School) may have contributed to a match so 
disproportionate in point of age ? — Ed.' ? Or again when, 
in the Text, the honest cynic speaks freely of his former 
poverty, and it is known that he once lived on fourpence- 
half penny a day, — need a Commentator advance, and com- 
ment thus : ^ When we find Dr. Johnson tell unpleasant truths 
to, or of, other men, let us recollect that he does not appear 
to have spared himself, on occasions in which he might be 
forgiven for doing so ' ? Why in short," continues the ex- 
asperated Header, '^ should Notes of this species stand affront- 
ing me, when there might have been no Note at all?" — 
Gtentle Reader, we answer. Be not wroth. What other could 
an honest Commentator do, than g^ve thee the best he had ? 
Such was the picture and theorem he had fashioned for him- 
self of the world and of man's doings therein : take it, and 
draw wise inferences from it. If there did exist a Leader of 
Public Opinion, and Champion of Orthodoxy in the Church of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who reckoned that man's glory consisted 
in not being poor ; and that a Sage, and Prophet of his time, 
uiust needs blush because the world had paid him at that 
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easy rate of f ourpence-halfpenny j^ar dieTn^ — was not the fact 
of such existence worth knowing, worth considering ? 

Of a much milder hv^, yet to us practically of an all-de&eing, 
and for the present enterprise qtdte roinoos character, — is 
another grand fundamental failing; the last we shaS feel 
ourselres obliged to take the pain of specifying here. It is, 
that our Editor has fatally, and almost surprisingly, mistaken 
the limits of an Editor's function ; and so, instead of working 
on the margin with his Pen, to elucidate as best might be, 
strikes boldly into the body of the page with his Scissors, and 
there clips at discretion! Four Books Mr. C. had by Imn. 
wherefrom to gather light for the fifth, which was Boswell's, 
What does he do but now, in the placidest manner, — slit the 
whole fiye into slips, and sew these together into a sextum 
quidj exactly at his own convenience; giving Boswell the 
credit of the whole ! By what art-magi(^ our readers ask, 
has he united them? By the simplest of all: by Brackets. 
Never before was the full virtue of the Bracket made mani- 
fest. You begin a sentence imder Boswell's guidance, think- 
ing to be carried happily through it by the same : but no ; in 
the middle, perhaps after your semicolon, and some conse- 
quent "for," — starts up one of these Bracket-ligatures, and 
stitches you in from half a page to twenty or thirty pages of 
a Hawkms, Tyers, Murphy, Piozzi ; so that often one must 
make the old sad reflection, Where we are, we know; whither 
we are going, no man knoweth I It is truly said also. There 
is much between the cup and the lip ; but here the case is 
still sadder : for not till after consideration can you ascertain, 
now when the cup is at the lip, what liquor it is yon are 
imbibing; whether Boswell's French wine which you began 
with, or some Piozzi's ginger-beer, or Hawkins's entire, or per- 
haps some other great Brewer's penny-swipes or even alegar, 
which has been surreptitiously substituted instead thereol 
A situation almost original ; not to be tried a second time I 
But, in fine, what ideas Mr. Oroker entertains of a literary 
wlioh and the thing called Book, and how the very Printer's 
Devils did not rise in mutiny against such a conglomeration 
as this, and refuse to print it, -^ may remain a problem. 
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And now happily our say is said. All faults, the Moralists 
tell uSy are properly shortcomings; crimes themselyes are noth- 
ing other than a not doing enough ; 9, fighting^ but with defeo- 
tiye Tigor. How much more a mere insufficiency, and this 
after good efforts, in handicraft practice ! Mr. Croker says : 
'^Tbs worst that can happen is that all the present Editor 
has contributed may, if the reader so pleases, be rejected as 
surplusage" It is our pleasant duty to take with hearty 
welcome what he has given ; and render thanks even for what 
he meant to give. Next and finally, it is our painful duty to 
declare, aloud if that be necessary, that his gift, as weighed 
against the hard money which the Booksellers demand for 
giving it you, is (in our judgment) very greatly the lighter. 
No portion, accordingly, of our small floating capital has been 
embarked in the business, or shall ever be ; indeed, were we 
in the market for such a thing, there is simply no Edition of 
Boswell to which this last would seem preferable. And now 
enough, and more than enough I 

We have next a word to say of James Boswell. Boswell 
has already been much commented upon; but rather in the 
way of censure and vituperation than of true recognition. He 
was a man that brought himself much before the world ; con- 
f essed that he eagerly coveted fame, or if that were not possible, 
notoriety; of which latter as he gained far more than seemed 
his due, the public were incited, not only by their natural 
love of scandal, but by a special ground of envy, to say what- 
ever ill of him could be said. Out of the fifteen millions that 
then lived, and had bed and board, in the British Islands, 
this man has provided us a greater pleasure than any other 
individual, at whose cost we now enjoy ourselves; perhaps 
has done us a greater serviee than can be specially attributed 
to more than two or three : yet, ungrateful that we are, no 
written or spoken eulogy of James Boswell anywhere exists ; 
his recompense in solid pudding (so far as copyright went) 
was not excessive ; and as for the empty praise, it has alto- 
gether been denied Mm. Men are unwiser than children | 
they do not know the hand that feeds them* 
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Boswell was a person whose mean or bad qualities lay open 
to the general eye ; visible, palpable to the dullest. His good 
qualities, again, belonged not to the Time he lived in ; were 
far from common then ; indeed, in such a degree, were almost 
unexampled; not recognizable therefore by every one; nay, 
apt even (so strange had they grown) to be confounded with 
the very vices they lay contiguous to, and had sprung out of. 
That he was a wine-bibber and gross liver ; gluttonously fond 
of whatever would yield him a little solacement, were it only 
of a stomachic character, is undeniable enough. That he was 
vain, heedless, a babbler ; had much of the sycophant, alternat- 
ing with the braggadocio, curiously spiced too with an all- 
pervading dash of the coxcomb ; that he gloried much when 
the Tailor, by a court-suit, had made a new man of him ; that 
lie appeared at the Shakspeare Jubilee with a ribbon, im- 
printed '' Corsica Boswibll," round his hat ; and in short, if 
you will, lived no day of his life without doing and saying 
more than one pretentious ineptitude: all this unhappily is 
evident as the sun at noon. The very look of Boswell seems 
to have signified so much. In that cocked nose, cocked partly 
in triumph over his weaker fellow-creatures, partly to snuff up 
the smell of coming pleasure, and scent it from afar ; in those 
bag-cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine-skins, still able tc 
contain more ; in that coarsely protruded shelf-mouth, that fat 
dewlapped chin ; in all this, who sees not sensuality, preten- 
sion, boisterous imbecility enough ; much that could not have 
been ornamental in the temper of a great man's overfed great 
man (what the Scotch name fluriky)^ though it had been more 
natural there ? The under part of Boswell's face is of a low, 
almost brutish character. 

Unfortunately, on the other hand, what great and genuine 
good lay in him was nowise so self-evident That Boswell was 
% hunter after spiritual Notabilities, that he loved such, and 
longed, and even crept and crawled to be near them ; that he 
first (in old Touchwood Auchinleck's phraseology) ^^took on 
with Paoli;" and then being off with "the Gorsican land- 
louper," took on with a schoolmaster, "ane that keeped a 
schule, and ca'd it an academy : " that he did all this, and 
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eonld not help doing it, we account a very singular merit 
The man, once for all, had an ''open sense," an open loring 
heart, which so few have : where Excellence existed, he was 
compelled to acknowledge it; was drawn towards it, and (let 
the old sulphur-brand of a Laird say what he liked) eauld not 
hut walk with it, — if not as superior, if not as equal, then as 
inferior and lackey, better so than not at all. If we reflect 
now that this love of Excellence had not only such an eyil 
nature to triumph over ; but also what an education and social 
position withstood it and weighed it down, its innate strength, 
victorious over all these things, may astonish us. Consider 
what an inward impulse there must have been, how many 
mountains of impediment hurled aside, before the Scottish 
Laird could, as humble servant, embrace the knees (the bosom 
was not permitted him) of the English Dominie ! Your Scot- 
tish Laird, says an English naturalist of these days, may be 
defined as the hungriest and vainest of all bipeds yet known. 
Boswell too was a Tory ; of quite peculiarly feudal, genealogr 
cal, pragmatical temper ; had been nurtured in an atmosphere 
of Heraldry, at the feet of a very Gamaliel in that kind; 
within bare walls, adorned only with pedigrees, amid serving- 
men in threadbare livery ; all things teaching him, from birth 
upwards, to remember that a Laird was a Laird. Perhaps 
there was a special vanity in his very blood : old Auohinleck 
had, if not the gay, tail-spreading, peacock vanity of his son, 
no little of the slow-stalking, contentious, hissing vanity of 
the gander; a still more fatal species. Scottish Advocates 
will yet tell you how the ancient man, having chanced to be 
the first sheriff appointed (after the abolition of " hereditary 
jurisdictions ") by royal authority, was wont, in dull-snuffling 
pompous tone, to preface many a deliverance from the bench 
with these words : ''I, the first King's Sheriff in Scotland." 

And now behold the worthy Bozzy, so prepossessed and held 
back by nature and by art, fly nevertheless like iron to its 
magne^ whither his better genius called ! You may surround 
the iron and the magnet with what enclosures and encum« 
branoes you please, — with wood, with rubbish, with brass: 
it matters not, the two feel each other, they struggle restlessly 
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towards each other, they unll be together. The iron may be 
a Scottish squirelet, full of golosity and ''gigmanity;''^ the 
magnet an English plebeian, and moving rag-and-dnst moan- 
tain, coarse, proud, irascible, imperious : nevertheless, behold 
how they embrace, and inseparably cleave to one another ! It 
is one of the strangest phenomena of the past century, that 
at a time when the old reverent feeling of Discipleship (such 
as brought men from far countries, with rich gifts, and pros- 
trate soul, to the feet of the Prophets) had passed utterly 
away from men's practical experience, and was no longer sur- 
mised to exist (as it does), perennial, indestructible, in man's 
inmost heart, — James Boswell should have been the individ- 
ual, of all others, predestined to recall it, in such singular guise, 
to the wondering, and, for a long while, laughing and unrecog- 
nizing world. It has been commonly said, The man's vulgar 
vanity was all that attached him to Johnson ; he delighted to 
be seen near him, to be thought connected with him. Now 
let it be at once granted that no consideration springing out 
of vulgar vanity could well be absent from the mind of James 
Boswell, in this his intercourse with Johnson, or in any con- 
siderable transaction of his life. At the same time, ask your- 
self : Whether such vanity, and nothing else, actuated him 
therein ; whether this was the true essence and moving prin- 
ciple of the phenomenon, or not rather its outward vesture, 
and the accidental environment (and defacement) in which 
It came to light ? The man was, by nature and habit, vain ; 
a sycophant-coxcomb, be it granted : but had there been noth- 
ing more than vanity in him, was Samuel Johnson the man 
of men to whom he must attach himself? At the date 
when Johnson was a poor rusty-coated "scholar," dwelling 
in Temple Lane, and indeed throughout their whole inter- 
course afterwards, were there not chancellors and prime 
ministers enough; graceful gentlemen, the glass of fashion; 
honor-giving noblemen; dinner-giving rich men; renowned 
fire-eaters, swordsmen, gownsmen; Quacks and Bealities of 

1 "Q. Whatdoyoa mean by * roBpectable * ? A. He always kept a gig." 
( ThwrtdC* Trial,) — " Thus," it has been said, " does society natatally diride 
ilsall into foiur danee : Noblemen, Gentlemen, Gigmen and Men." 
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all haM, -* any one of whom bulked mach larger in the world's 
eye than Johnaon ever did ? To any one of whom, by half 
that submiasiyenesa and aaaidaity, our Bozzy might hare 
reoommended himself; and sat there, the envy of surrounding 
lickspittles ; pocketing now solid emolument, swallowing qow 
weU-cooked viands and wines of rich vintage; in each case, 
also, shone on by some glittering reflex of Renown or Noto- 
riety, so as to be the observed of innumerable observers. To 
no one of whom, however, though otherwise a most diligent 
Bolioitor and purveyor, did he so attach himself : such vulgar 
ooortierships were his paid drudgery, or leisure amusement ; 
the worship of Johnson was his grand, ideal, voluntary busi- 
ness. Does not the frothy-hearted yet enthusiastic man, doflE- 
ing his Advocate's-wig, regularly take post, and hurry up to 
London, for the sake of his Sage chiefly; as to a Feast of 
Tabemades, the Sabbath of his whole year ? The plate-licker 
and wine-bibber dives into Bolt Court, to sip muddy coffee 
with a cynical old man, and a sour-tempered blind old woman 
(feeling the cupe, whether they are full, with her finger) ; and 
patiently endures contradictions without end ; too happy so he 
may but be allowed to listen and live. Nay, it does not appear 
that vulgar vanity could ever have been much flattered by 
Boswell's relation to Johnson. Mr. Croker says, Johnson was, 
to the last, little regarded by the great world ; from which, for 
a vulgar vanity, all honor, as from its fountaiD, descends. 
Bozzy, even among Johnson's friends and special admirers, 
seems rather to have been laughed at than envied: his offi- 
cious, whisking, consequential ways, the daily reproofs and 
rebuffs he underwent, could gain from the world no golden but 
only leaden opinions. His devout Discipleship seemed noth- 
ing more than a mean Spanielship, in the general eye. His 
niighty ^'constellation," or sun, round whom he, as satellite, 
observantly gyrated, was, for the mass of men, but a huge ill- 
snuffed tallow-light, and he a weak night-moth, circling fool- 
ishly, dangerously about it, not knowing what he wanted. If 
he enjoyed Highland dinners and toasts, as henchman to a new 
sort of chieftain, Henry Erskine, in the domestic ''Outer- 
HousCy'^ could hand him a shilling ** for the sight of his Bear/' 
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Doubtless the man was laughed at, and often heard himself 
laughed at for his Johnsonism. To be enyied is the grand 
and sole aim of vulgar vanity ; to be filled with good things 
is that of sensuality: for Johnson perhaps no man living 
envied poor Bozzy ; and of good things (except himself paid 
for them) there was no vestige in that acquaintanceship. Had 
nothing other or better than vanity and sensuality been there, 
Johnson and Boswell had never come together, or had soon 
and finally separated again. 

In fact, the so copious terrestrial dross that welters ohaoti* 
cally, as the outer sphere of this man's character, does but 
render for us more remarkable, more touching, the celestial 
spark of goodness, of light, and Reverence for Wisdom, which 
dwelt in the interior, and could struggle through such encum- 
brances, and in some degree illuminate and beautify them. 
There is much lying yet undeveloped in the love of Boswell 
for Johnson. A cheering proof, in a time which else utterly 
wanted and still wants such, that living Wisdom is quite tn/i- 
niteli/ precious to man, is the symbol of the Grodlike to him, 
which even weak eyes may discern; that Loyalty, Disciple- 
ship, all that was ever meant by Rero-tuorship, lives perennially 
in the human bosom, and waits, even in these dead days, only 
for occasions to unfold it, and inspire all men with it, and 
again make the world alive ! James Boswell we can regard 
as a practical witness, or real martyVy to this high everlasting 
truth. A wonderful martyr, if you will ; and in a time which 
made such martyrdom doubly wonderful : yet the time and its 
martyr perhaps suited each other. For a decrepit, death-sick 
Era, when Cant had first decisively opened her poison-breathing 
lips to proclaim that God-worship and Mammon-worship were 
one and the same, that Life was a Liey and the Earth Beelze- 
bub's, which the Supreme Quack should inherit; and so all 
things were fallen into the yellow leaf, and fast hastening 
to noisome corruption: for such an Era, perhaps no better 
Prophet than a parti-colored Zany-Prophet, concealing, from 
himself and others, his prophetic significance in such onex* 
pected vestures, — was deserved, or would have been in place. 
A precious medicine lay hidden in floods of coarsest^ most 
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composite treacle: the world swallowed the treaclei for it 
suited the world's palate ;' and now, after half a century, may 
the medicine also begin to show itself! James Boswell be- 
longed, in his corruptible part, to the lowest classes of man- 
kind ; a foolish, inflated creature, swimming in an element of 
self-conceit: but in his corruptible there dwelt an incorrupti- 
ble, all the more impressiye and indubitable for the strange 
lodging it had taken. 

Consider too, with what force, diligence and vivacity he has 
rendered back all this which, in Johnson's neighborhood, his 
'' open sense " had so eagerly and freely taken in. That loose- 
iowing, careless-looking Work of his is as a picture by one 
of Nature's own Artists ; the best possible resemblance of a 
Reality; like the very image thereof in a clear mirror. Which 
indeed it was: let but the mirror be dear, this is the great 
point ; the picture must and will be genuine. How the bab- 
bling Bozzy, inspired only by love, and the recognition and 
vision which love can lend, epitomizes nightly the words of 
Wisdom, the deeds and aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little 
and little, unconsciously works together for us a whole Johtir 
soniad; a more free, perfect, sunlit and spirit-speaking like- 
ness than for many centuries had been drawn by man of manl 
Scarcely since the days of Homer has the feat been equalled ; 
indeed, in many senses, this also is a kind of Heroic Poem. 
The fit Odyssey of our unheroic age was to be written, not 
sung; of a Thinker, not of a Fighter; and (for want of a 
Homer) by the first open soul that might offer, — looked such 
even through the organs of a Boswell. We do the man's intel- 
lectual endowment great wrong, if we measure it by its mere 
logical outcome ; though here too, there is not wanting a light 
ingenuity, a figurativeness and fanciful sport, with glimpses 
of insight far deeper than the common. But Boswell's grand 
intellectual talent was, as such ever is, an unconscious one, of 
&r higher reach and significance than Logic ; and showed itself 
in the whole, not in parts. Here again we have that old 
saying verified, '^ The heart sees farther than the head." 

Thus does poor Bozzy stand out to us as an ill-assorted, 
glaring mixture of the highest and the lowest. What, indeed. 
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is man's life generally but a kind of beast-godhood ; the god 
in us triumpliing more and more over the beast; striYing 
more and more to subdne it under his feet? Did not the 
Ancients^ in their wise, perennially significant way, figure Na- 
ture itself, their saored All, or Pax, as a portentous oommin- 
gUng of these two discords ; as musical, humane, oracular m 
its upper part, yet ending below in the cloven hairy feet of a 
^oat ? The union of melodious, celestial Free-will and Beason 
Tith foul Irrationality and Lust; in which, nevertiieless, dwelt 
% mysterious unspeakable Fear and half -mad panic Awe ; as 
for mortals there well might I And is not man a microcosm, 
or epitomized mirror of that same Uniyerse ; or rather, is not 
ehat Universe even Himself, the reflex of his own fearful and 
wonderful being, ^Hhe waste &ntasy of his own dream"? 
^o wonder that man, that each man, and James Boswell 
like the others, should resemble it! The peculiarity in his 
case was the unusual defect of amalgamation and subordi- 
nation; the highest lay side by side with the lowest; not 
morally combined with it and spiritually transfiguring it, but 
tumbling in half-mechanical juxtaposition with it, and from 
time to time, as the mad alternation chanced, irradiating it, or 
eclipsed by it. 

The world, as we said, has been but unjust to him ; discern- 
ing only the outer terrestrial and often sordid mass ; without 
eye, as it generally is, for his inner divine secret ; and thus 
figuring him nowise as a god Pan, but simply of the bestial 
species, like the cattle on a thousand hills. Nay, sometimes 
a strange enough hypothesis has been started of him; as if it 
were in virtue even of these same bad qualities that he did his 
good work ; as if it were the very fact of his being among the 
worst men in this world that had enabled him to write one of 
the best books therein I Falser hypothesis, we may yentnxe 
to say, never rose in human soul. Bad is by its nature nega- 
tive, and can do nothing; whatsoever enables us to i2o any- 
thing is by its very nature good. Alas, that there should be 
teachers in Israel, or even learners, to whom this world-ancient 
fact is still problematical, or even deniable I Boswell wrote 
a good Book beoause he had a heart and an eye to discem 
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Wisdom, and an utterance to render it forth ; beoanse of his 
free insight, his lively talent, above all, of his Love and child- 
like Open-mindedness. His sneaking sycophancies, his greedi« 
ness and forwardness, whatever was bestial and earthy in 
him, are so many blemishes in his Book, which still disturb 
us in its clearness ; wholly hindrances, not helps. Towards 
Johnson, however, his feeling was not Sycophancy, which is 
the lowest, but Reverence, which is the highest of human feel- 
ings. None but a reverent man (which so unspeakably few 
are) could have found his way &om Boswell's environment 
to Johnson's: if such worship for real Qod-made superiors 
* showed itself also as worship for apparent Tailor-made supe- 
riors, even as hollow interested mouth-worship for such,-— 
the case, in this composite human nature of ours, was not 
miraculous, the more was the pity! But for ourselves, let 
every one of us cling to this last article of Faith, and know 
it as the beginning of all knowledge worth the name : That 
neither James Boswell's good Book, nor any other good thing, 
in any time or in any place, was, is or can be performed by 
any man in virtue of his hadneu^ but always and solely in 
spite thereof. 

As for the Book itself, questionless the universal favor 
entertained for it is well merited. In worth as a Book we 
have rated it beyond any other product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury : all Johnson's own Writings, laborious and in their kind 
genuine above most, stand on a quite inferior level to it| 
already, indeed, they are becoming obsolete for this genera- 
tion ; and for some future generation may be valuable chiefly 
as Prolegomena and expository Scholia to this JohnBoniad of 
BoswelL Which of us but remembers, as one of the sunny 
spots in his existence, the day when he opened these airy vol- 
umes, &scinating him by a true natural magic ! It was as if 
the curtains of the Past were drawn aside, and we looked 
mysteriously into a kindred country, where dwelt our Fathers ; 
inexpressibly dear to us, but which had seemed forever hidden 
from our eyes. For the dead Night had engulfed it ; all was 
gone, vanished as if it had not been. Nevertheless, won- 
diously given back to us, there once more it lay ; all bright, 
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Incid, blooming; a littile island of Creation amid the cizoun- 
ambient Void. There it still lies; like a thing stationary, 
impenshable, oyer which changeful Time were now aocomu- 
lating itself in vain, and could not> any longer, harm i^ or 
hide it. 

If we examine by what charm it is that men are still held 
to this lAfe of Johnson, now when so much else has been for- 
gotten, the main part of the answer will perhaps be found in 
that speculation '' on the import of BeaLUyj^ communicated to 
the world, last month, in this Magazine. The Johnsoniad of 
Boswell turns on objects that in very deed existed ; it is all 
true. So far other in melodiousness of tone, it vies with the 
Odyssey J or surpasses it, in this one point : to us these read 
pages, as those chanted hexameters were to the first Oreek 
hearers, are, in the fullest deepest sense, wholly credible. All 
the wit and wisdom lying embalmed in Boswell's Book, plen- 
teous as these are, could not have saved it. Far more scien- 
tific instruction (mere excitement and enlightenment of the 
thinking power) can be found in twenty other works of that 
time, which make but a quite secondary impression on us. 
The other works of that time, however, fall under one of two 
classes : Either they are professedly Didactic ; and, in that way, 
mere Abstractions, Philosophic Diagrams, incapable of inters 
esting us much otherwise than as Eudid^s Elements may do . 
Or else, with all their vivacity, and pictorial richness of color, 
they are Fictions and not Realities. Deep truly, as Herr Saner- 
teig urges, is the force of this consideration : The thing here 
stated is a fact; those figures, that local habitation, are not 
shadow but substance. In virtue of such advantageS| see how 
a very Boswell may become Poetical I 

Critics insist much on the Poet that he should oommn* 
nicate an << Infinitude " to his delineation ; that by intensity 
of conception, by that gift of " transcendental Thought,^ 
which is fitly named genius^ and inspiration, he should tii- 
form the Pinite with a certain Infinitude of significance ; or 
as they sometimes say, ennoble the Actual into Idealness. 
They are right in their precept; they mean rightly. But 
in cases like this of the Johnsoniad, such is the dark gran- 
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dear of that ** Time-element," wherein man's sonl here below 
lives imprisoned, — the Poet's task is, as it were, done to his 
hand : Time itself, which is the outer veil of Eternity, in« 
vests, of its own accord, with an aathentic, felt ^' infinitude " 
whatsoever it has once embraced in its mysterious folds. 
Consider all that lies in that one word Past I What a pa* 
thetic, sacred, in every sense jpaetio^ meaning is implied in it ; 
a meaning growing ever the dearer, the farther we recede 
in Time, — the more of that same Past we have to look 
through ! — On which ground indeed must Sauerteig have 
built, and not without plausibility, in that strange thesis of 
his : '< That Histoiy, after all, is the true Poetiy ; that Real- 
ity, if rightly interpreted, is grander than Fiction ; nay that 
even in the right interpretation of Beality and Histoiy does 
genuine Poetry consist/' 

Thus for BoswelPs Life of Johmon has Time done, is Time 
still doing, what no ornament of Art or Artifice could have 
done for it. Bough Samuel and sleek wheedling James icrare, 
and are not Their Life and whole personal Environment 
has melted into air. The Mitre Tavern still stands in Fleet 
Street: but where now is its scot-and-lot paying, beef-and« 
ale loving, cocked-hatted, pot-bellied Landlord ; its rosy-faced 
assiduous Landlady, with all her shining brass-pans, waxed 
tables, well-filled lardernshelves ; her cooks, and bootjacks, 
and errand-boys, and watery-mouthed hangers-on ? Gtone I 
Qone ! The becking Waiter who, with wreathed smiles, was 
wont to spread for Samuel and Bozzy their supper of the gods, 
has long since pocketed his last sixpence ; and vanished, six- 
pences and all, like a ghost at cock-crowing. The Bottles they 
drank out of are all broken, the Chairs they sat on all rotted and 
burnt ; the very Knives and Forks they ate with have rusted 
to the heart, and become brown oxide of iron, and mingled 
with the indiscriminate clay. All, all has vanished ; in every 
deed and truth, like that baseless fabric of Prospero's air- 
vision. Of the Mitre Tavern nothing but the bare walls 
remain there: of London, of England, of the World, nothing 
bat the bare walls remain; and these also decaying (were they 
of adamant), only slower. The mysterious Biver of Existence 
>J/Nr Vol. 16 
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roBhes on: a new Billow thereof has arriyed, and laahea 
wildly as ever round the old embankments ; but the fonner 
Billow with iu lond, mad eddyings, where is it? — Where I 
— Now this Book of Boswell's, this is precisely a reyocation 
of the edict of Destiny ; so that Time shall not utterly, not 
so soon by seyeral centuries^ haye dominion oyer us. A little 
row of Naphtha-lamps, with its line of Naphtha^light^ boms 
clear and holy through the dead Night of the Past : they who 
are gone are still here ; though hidden they are revealed, 
though dead they yet speak. There it shines, that little 
miraculously lamplit Pathway; shedding its feebler and 
feebler twilight into the boundless dark Obliyion, — for all 
that our Johnson touched has become illuminated for us : on 
which miraculous little Pathway we can still trayel, and see 
wonders. 

It is not speaking with exaggeration, but with strict mea- 
sured sobriety, to say that this Book of Boswell's will giye 
us more real insight into the History of England during those 
days than twenty other Books, falsely entitled " Histories," 
which take to themselyes that special aim. What good is it 
to me though innumerable SmoUetts and Belshams keep din- 
ning in my ears that a man named George the Third was 
bom and bred up, and a man named GeoTge the Second died ; 
that WalpolCy and the Pelhams, and Chatham, and Booking- 
ham, and Shelbume, and North, with their Coalition or their 
Separation Ministries, all ousted one another ; and yehemently 
scrambled for " the thing they called the Rudder of Groyem- 
ment, but which was in reality the Spigot of Taxation"? 
That debates were held, and infinite jarring and jargoning 
took place ; and road-bills and enclosure-bills, and game-bills 
and India-bills, and Laws which no man can number, which 
happily few men needed to trouble their heads with beyond 
the passing moment, were enacted, and printed by the King's 
Stationer ? That he who sat in Chancery, and rayed out 
speculation from the Woolsack, was now a man that squinted, 
now a man that did not squint ? To the hungry and thirsty 
mind all this ayails next to nothing. These men and these 
things, wo indeed know, did swim, by strength or by speoifis 
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leritji as apples or as horse-dung, on the top of the current : 
but is it by painfully noting the courses, eddyings and bob- 
bings hither and thither of such drift-articlesi that you will 
unfold to me the nature of the current itself ; of that mighty, 
rolling, loud-roaring Life-current, bottomless as the founda- 
tions of the IJniversei mysterious as its Author ? The thing 
I want to see is not Bedbook Lists, and Court Calendars, and 
Parliamentary Begisters, but the Life of Max in England : 
what men did, thought, suffered, enjoyed ; the form, especially 
the spirit, of their terrestrial existence, its outward enyiron- 
ment, its inward principle ; haw and what it was ; whence it 
proceeded, whither it was tending. 

Mournful, in truth, is it to behold what the business called 
''History,'' in these so enlightened and illuminated timet, 
still continues to be. Can you gather from it, read till your 
eyes go out, any dimmest shadow of an answer to that greaA 
question: How men lived and had their being; were it but 
economically, as, what wages they got, and what they bought 
with these ? Unhappily you cannot. History will throw no 
light on any such matter. At the point where liying memory 
fails, it is adl darkness ; Mr. Senior and Mr. Sadler must still 
debate this simplest of all elements in the condition of the 
Past : Whether men were better off, in their mere larders and 
pantries, or were worse off than now I History, as it stands 
all bound up in gilt volumes, is but a shade more instructive 
than the wooden volumes of a 6ackgammon4)oard. How my 
Prime Minister was appointed is of less moment to me than 
How my House Servant was hired. Li these days, ten ordinary 
Histories of Kings and Courtiers were well exchanged against 
bhe tenth part of one good History of Booksellers. 

For example, I would fain know the History of Scotland : 
who can tell it me ? '^ Bobertson," say innumerable voices ; 
'' Bobertson against the world." I open Bobertson ; and find 
there, through long ages too confused for narrative, and fit 
only to be presented in the way of epitome and distilled es^ 
sence, a cunning answer and hypothesis, not to this question: 
By whom, and by what means, when and how, was this fair 
broad Scotland* with its Arts and Manufactures, Temples^ 
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Schools, InstitutionSi Poetry, Spirit, National Character, cre- 
ated, and made arable, verdant, peculiar, great^ here as I can 
see some fair section of it lying, kind and strong (like some 
Bacchus-tamed Lion), from the Castle-hill of Edinburgh ? -— 
but to this other question : How did the King keep himself 
aliye in those old days ; and restrain so many Butcher-Barons 
and ravenous Henchmen from utterly extirpating one another, 
so that killing went on in some sort of moderation ? In the 
one little Letter of JSneas Sylvius, from old Scotland, there 
is more of History than in all this. — At length, however, we 
come to a luminous age, interesting enough ; to the age of the 
Reformation. All Scotland is awakened to a second higher 
life : the Spirit of the Highest stirs in every bosom, agitates 
every bosom ; Scotland is convulsed, fermenting, struggling to 
body itself forth anew. To the herdsman, among his cattle in 
remote woods ; to the craftsman, in his rude, heath-thatched 
workshop, among his rude guild-brethren ; to the great and to 
the little, a new light has arisen : in town and hamlet groups 
are gathered, with eloquent looks, and governed or ungovern- 
able tongues; the great and the little go forth together to do 
battle for the Lord against the mighty. We ask, with breath- 
less eagerness : How was it ; how went it on ? Let us under- 
stand it, let us see it, and know it ! — Li reply, is handed us 
a really graceful and most dainty little Scandalous Chronicle 
(as for some Journal of Fashion) of two persons : Mary Stuart, 
a Beauty, but over light-headed ; and Henry Damley, a Booby 
who had fine legs. How these first courted, billed and cooed, 
according to nature ; then pouted, fretted, grew utterly enraged, 
and blew one another up with gunpowder : this, and not the 
History of Scotland, is what we good-naturedly read. Nay, by 
other hands, something like a horse-load of other Books have 
been written to prove that it was the Beauty who blew up the 
Booby, and that it was not she. Who or what it was, the 
thing once for all bein^ so effectually done, concerns us little. 
To know Scotland, at that great epoch, were a valuable in- 
crease of knowledge : to know poor Damley, and see him witk 
burning candle, from centre to skiu, were no increase of knowl* 
edge at alL — Thus is History written. 
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Hence, indeed, oomes it that HiBtoiy, which should be ^'fhe 
easenoe of innumerable Biographies/' will tell us, question it 
as we like, less than one genuine Biography may do, pleasantly 
and of its own accord! The time is approaching when History 
will be attempted on quite other principles ; when the Courts 
the Senate and the Battle-field, receding more and more into 
the background, the Temple, the Workshop and Social Hearth 
will advance more and more into the foreground ; and History 
will not content itself with shaping some answer to that ques- 
tion : How were men taxed and k^t quiet then ? but will seek 
to answer this other infinitely wider and higher question: 
How and what were men then ? Not our Government only, 
or the '' House wherein our life was led," but the L\fe itself 
we led there, will be inquired into. Of which latter it may 
be found that Grovemment, in any modem sense of the word, 
is after all but a secondary condition : in the mere sense of 
Taxation and Keeping quiet, a small, almost a pitiful one. — 
Meanwhile let us welcome such Boswells, each in his degree, 
as bring us any genuine contribution, were it never so inade- 
quate, so inconsiderable. 

An exception was early taken against this Life ofJohnmrn^ 
and all similar enterprises, which we here recommend; and 
has been transmitted from critic to critic, and repeated in 
their several dialects, uninterruptedly, ever since : That such 
jottings down of careless conversation are an infringement of 
social privacy ; a crime against our highest Freedom, the Free* 
dom of man's intercourse with man. To this accusation, which 
we have read and heard oftener than enough, might it not be 
well for once to offer the flattest contradiction, and plea ot 
Not at all guilty ? Not that conversation is noted down, but 
that conversation should not deserve noting down, is the evil. 
Doubtless, if conversation be falsely recorded, then is it simply 
a Lie ; and worthy of being swept, with all despatch, to the 
Father of Lies. But if, on the other hand, conversation can 
be authentically recorded, and any one is ready for the task, 
let him by all means proceed with it ; let conversation be kept 
in remembrance to the latest date possible. Nay, should the 
consciousness that a man may be among us '' taking notes'* 
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tendf in. any measure, to restrict those floods of idle insincere 
tpeeohi with which the thought of mankind is well-nigh drowned, 
— were it other than the most indubitahle benefit ? He who 
speaks honestly cares not, needs not caroi though his words 
be preserved to remotest time : for him who speaks <2tlfhon* 
estly, the fittest of all punishments seems to be this same, 
which the nature of the case provides. The dishonest speaker, 
not he only who purposely utters falsehoods, but he who does 
not purposely, and with sincere heart, utter Truth, and Truth 
alone; who babbles he knows not what, and has clapped no 
bridle on his tongue, but lets it run racket, ejecting chatter 
and futility, — is among the most indisputable malefactors 
omitted, or inserted, in the Criminal Calendar. To him that 
will well consider it, idle speaking is precisely the beginning 
of all Hollowness, Half ness, Infidelity (want of Faithfulness) ; 
the genial atmosphere in which rank weeds of every kind at- 
tain the mastery over noble fruits in man's life, and utterly 
ohoke them out: one of the most crying maladies of these 
days, and to be testified against, and in all ways to the utter- 
most withstood. Wise, of a wisdom far beyond our shallow 
depth, was that old precept : Watch thy tongue ; out of it are 
the issues of Life I '' Man is properly an incarnated word : " 
the word that he speaks is the man himself. Were eyes put 
into our head, that we might see ; or only that we might fancy, 
and plausibly pretend, we had seen? Was the tongue sus- 
pended there, that it might tell truly what we had seen, and 
make man the soul's-brother of man; or only that it might 
utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-confusing, and so divide man, 
as by enchanted walls of Darkness, from union with man ? 
Thou who wearest that cunning, heaven-made organ, a Tongue^ 
think well of this. Speak not, I passionately entreat thee» 
till thy thought have silently matured itself, till thou have 
other than mad and mad-making noises to emit: hold thy 
tongue (thou hast it a-holding) till some meaning lie behind, 
to set it wagging. Consider the significance of Silenob : it is 
boundless, never by meditating to be exhausted ; unspeakably 
profitable to thee ! Cease that chaotic hubbub, wherein thy 
own soul runs to waste, to confused suicidal dislocation and 
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atapor: out of Silence comes thy strength. '' Speech is sil- 
Tem, Silence is golden ; Speech is human, Silence is divine." 
Fool ! thinkest thou that because no Boswell is there with 
ass-skin anri hlack-lead to note thy jargon, it therefore dies and 
is harmless ? Nothing dies, nothing can die. No idlest word 
thou speakest but is a seed cast into Time, and grows through 
all Eternity I The Recording Angel, consider it well, is no 
fable, but the truest of truths : the paper tablets thou canst 
burn; of the ''iron leaf" there is no burning. — Truly, if we 
can permit Gk>d Almighty to note down our conversation, 
thinking it good enough for Him, — any poor Boswell need 
not scruple to work his will of it. 

Leaving now this our English Odysseyj with its Singer and 
Scholiast, let us come to the Ulysses ; that great Samuel John- 
son himself, the far-experienced, '' much-enduring man," whose 
labors and pilgrimage are here sung. A full-length image of 
his Existenoe has been preserved for us: and he, perhaps 
of all living Englishmen, was the one who best deserved that 
honor. For if it is true, and now almost proverbial, that " the 
Life of the lowest mortal, if faithfully recorded, would be 
interesting to the highest ; " how much more when the mortal 
in question was already distinguished in fortune and natural 
qualify, so that his thinkings and doings were not significant 
of himself only, but of large masses of mankind ! '' There is 
not a man whom I meet on the streets," says one, ''but I could 
like, were it otherwise convenient, to know his Biography : " 
nevertheless, could an enlightened curiosity be so far gratified, 
it must be owned the Biography of most ought to be, in an 
extreme degree, summary. In this world, there is so wonder^ 
fully little self-subsistence among men ; next to no originality 
(though never absolutely none) : one Life is too servilely the 
copy of another ; and so in whole thousands of them you find 
little that is properly new ; nothing but the old song sung 
by a new voice, with better or worse execution, here and there 
an ornamental quaver, and false notes enough : but the funda- 
mental tune is ever the same; and for the vfordSf these, all 
that they meant stands written generally on the Churchyard- 
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stone : Natus sum ; esuriebaniy quctrebam ; nunc repletus requi* 
esco. Mankind sail their Life-voyage in huge fleets, following 
some single whale-fisliing or herring-fishing Commodore : the 
log4)ook of each differs not^ in essential purport, from that of 
any other : nay the most hare no legible log-book (reflection, 
obserration not being among their talents) ; keep no reckon- 
ing, only keep in sight of the flagship, — and fisL Read the 
Commodore's Papers (know his Life) ; and even your lover 
of that street Biography will have learned the most of what 
he sought after. 

Or, the servile imitancy, and yet also a nobler relationship 
and mysterious union to one another which lies in such imi- 
tajiojf of Mankind might be illustrated under the different 
figure, itself nowise original^ of a Flock of Sheep. Sheep go 
in flocks for three reasons : First, because they are of a grega- 
rious temper, and love to be together : Secondly, because of 
their cowardice ; they are afraid to be left alone : Thirdly, 
because the common run of them are dull of sight, to a prov- 
erb^ and can have no choice in roads ; sheep can in fact see 
nothing ; in a celestial Luminary, and a scoured pewter Tank- 
ard, would discern only that both dazzled them, and were of 
unspeakable glory. How like their fellow-creatures of the 
human spooiesi Men too, as was from the first maintained 
here, are gregarious ; then surely faint-hearted enough, trem« 
bling to be left by themselves ; above all, dull-sighted, down 
to the verge of utter blindness. Thus are we seen ever run- 
ning in torrents, and mobs, if we run at all ; and after what 
foolish scoured Tankards, mistaking them for Suns ! Foolish 
Turnip-lanterns likewise, to all appearance supernatural, keep 
whole nations quaking, their hair on end. Neither know we, 
except by blind habit, where the good pastures lie : solely 
when the sweet grass is between our teeth, we know it, and 
chew it ; also when grass is bitter and scant, we know it, — 
and bleat and butt : these last two facts we know of a truth 
and in very deed. Thus do Men and Sheep play their parts on 
this Nether Earth ; wandering restlessly in large masses, they 
know not whither ; for most part, each following his neighbor, 
and his own nose. 
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Nevertheless, not always ; look better, yoa shall find certain 
that do, in some small degree, know whither. Sheep have their 
Bell-wether ; some ram of the folds, endued with more valor, 
with clearer vision than other sheep ; he leads them through 
the wolds, by height and hollow, to the woods and water- 
courses, for covert or for pleasant provender; courageously 
marching, and if need be leaping, and with hoof and horn 
doing battle, in the van: him they courageously and with 
assured heart follow. Touching it is, as every herdsman will 
inform you, with what chivalrous devotedness these woolly 
Hosts adhere to their Wether; and rush after him, through 
good report and through bad report, were it into safe shelters 
and green thymy nooks, or into asphaltic lakes and the jaws of 
devouring lions. Ever also must we recall that fact which we 
owe Jean Paul's quick eye: ''If you hold a stick before the 
Wether, so that he, by necessity, leaps in passing you, and then 
withdraw your stick, the Flock will nevertheless all leap as he 
did; and the thousandth sheep shall be found impetuously 
vaulting over air, as the first did over an otherwise impassable 
barrier." Beader, wouldst thou understand Society, ponder 
well those ovine proceedings ; thou wilt find them all curiously 
significant. 

Now if sheep always, how much more must men always, 
have their Chief, their Guide I Man too is by nature quite 
thoroughly gregarioua : nay ever he struggles to be something 
more, to be social; not even when Society has become impossi- 
ble, does that deep-seated tendency and effort forsake him. 
Man, as if by miraculous magic, imparts his Thoughts, his 
Mood of mind to man; an unspeakable communion binds 
all past, present and future men into one indissoluble whole, 
almost into one living individual. Of which high, mysterious 
Truth, this disposition to imitcOey to lead and be led, this 
impossibility not to imitate, is the most constant, and one of 
the simplest manifestations. To imitate I which of us all can 
measure the significance that lies in that one word ? By virtue 
of which the infant Man, bom at Woolsthorpe, grows up not 
to be a hairy Savage and chewer of Acorns, but an Isaac New- 
ton and Discoverer of Solar Systems J — Thus both in a celes- 
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tial and terrestrial sense are we a Fhck^ such as there is no 
other : nay looking away from the base and ludicrous to the 
sublime and sacred side of the matter (since in every matter 
there are two sides), have not we also a Shephebd, "if we will 
but hear his voice " ? Of those stupid multitudes there is no 
one but has an immortal Soul within him ; a reflex and living 
image of God's whole Universe: strangely, from its dim 
environment, the light of the Highest looks through him; — 
for which reason, indeed, it is that we claim a brotherhood 
with him, and so love to know his History, and come into 
clearer and clearer union with all that he feels, and says, and 
does. 

However, the chief thing to be noted was this: Amid 
those dull millions, who, as a dull flock, roll hither and 
thither, whithersoever they are led; and seem all sightless 
and slavish, accomplishing, attempting little save what the 
animal instinct in its somewhat higher kind might teach. 
To keep themselves and their young ones alive, — are scat- 
tered here and there superior natures, whose eye is not desti- 
tute of free vision, nor their heart of free volition. These 
latter, therefore, examine and determine, not what others 
do, but what it is right to do; towards which, and which 
only, will they, with such force as is given them, resolutely 
endeavor : for if the Machine, living or inanimate, is merely 
fedf or desires to be fed, and so works ; the Person can mZ^, 
and so do. These are properly our Men, our Great Men; 
the guides of the dull host, — which follows them as by an 
irrevocable decree. They are the chosen of the world : they 
had this rare faculty not only of " supposing " and ^' inclining 
to think," but of knowing and believing ; the nature of their 
being was, that they lived not by Hearsay, but by dear 
Vision ; while others hovered and swam along, in the grand 
Vanity-fair of the World, blinded by the mere Shows of 
things, these saw into the Things themselves, and could walk 
as men having an eternal loadstar, and with their feet on 
sure paths. Thus was there a Recdity in their existence; 
something of a perennial character ; in virtue of which indeed 
it is that the memory of them is perennial. Whoso belongs 
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only to his own age, and reyerences only Us gilt Popinjays 
or soot-smeared Mumbo-jumboSy must needs die with it : though 
he have been crowned seven times in the Capitol, or seventy- 
and<eeven times, and Bumor have blown his praises to all the 
four winds, deafening every ear therewith, — it avails not; 
there was nothing universal, nothing eternal in him ; he 
must fade away, even as the Popinjay-gildings and Scaie- 
orow-apparel, which he could not see through. The great 
man does, in good truth, belong to his own age; nay more 
so than any other man; being properly the synopsis and 
epitome of such age with its interests and influences: but 
belongs likewise to all ages, otherwise he is not great. What 
was transitory in him passes away; and an immortal part 
remains, the significance of whiidi is in strict speech in- 
exhaustible, — as that of every real object is. Aloft, con- 
spicuous, on his enduring basis, he stands there, serene, 
unaltering; silently addresses to every new generation a 
new lesson and monition. Well is his Life worth writing, 
worth interpreting; and ever, in the new dialect of new 
times, of re-writing and re-interpreting. 

Of such chosen men was Samuel Johnson: not ranking 
among the highest, or even the high, yet distinctly admit- 
ted into that sacred band ; whose existence was no idle 
Dream, but a Reality which he transacted awake ; nowise a 
Clothes-horse and Patent Digester, but a genuine Man. By 
nature he was gifted for the noblest of earthly tasks, that 
of Priesthood, and Guidance of mankind ; by destiny, more- 
over, he was appointed to this task, and did actually, ac- 
cording to strength, fulfil the same : so that always the 
question. How ; in what spirit; under what shape? remains 
for us to be asked and answered concerning him. For as the 
highest (Jospel was a Biography, so is the Life of every good 
man still an indubitable Grospel, and preaches to the eye and 
heart and whole man, so that Devils even must believe and 
tremble, these gladdest tidings : '^Man is heaven-bom; not the 
thrall of Circumstances, of Necessity, but the victorious sub- 
duer thereof: behold how he can become the ^Announcer of 
himself and of his Vree(?rrr • " and is ever what the Thinker 
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tuuned him, ' the Uesem of Nature.' " — Yes, Reader, all 

that thoQ hast ao often heard about "force of ciicom- 
Oes," "the creature of the time," "balancing of motiTea," 

wliu IcnowB what melancholy stuff to the like purport, 
Tein thon, as in a nightmare Dieam, sittest paralyzed, and 
'• no force left, — waa in very tmth, if Jobnaon and vak- 

men are to be credited, little other than a hag-ridden 
»i) of death-Bleep; some ha^-ta/A, more fatal at times 
% a whole falsehood. Shake it off ; awake ; up and be 
>S, OTon as it is f^ven thee I 

lie Contradiction which yawns wide enongh in every Life, 
Loh it is the meaning and task of Life to reconcile, was 
Fohnson's wider than in most Seldom, for any man, haa 

contrast between the etiiereal hearenward side of things, 
I the dark sordid earthward, been more glaring: whether 

look at Nature'M work with him or Forttme's, from first 
laa^ heterogeneify, aa of sonbeams and miry clay, is on 

bands manifest Whereby indeed, only this was declared, 
■t much Life had been given him ; many things to triumph 
)T, a great work to do. Happily also he did it; better 
n the most 

9'ature had given him a high, kaen-visioned, almost poetio 
il ; yet withal imprisoned it in an inert, unsightly body : 
that could never rest had not limbs that would move with 
0, but only roll and waddle : the inward eye, all-penetrating, 
■embracing, most look through bodily windows that were 
0, balf-blinded ; he so loved men, and "never once nnr 
> human face divine"! Not less did he prize the love 

men ; he was eminently social ; the approbation of his 
lows was dear to him, " valoable," as he owned, " if from 
) meanest of human beings : " yet the first impression he 
)duoed on every man was to be one of aversion, almost of 
igust By Nature it was farther ordered that the imperious 
huson should be bom poor: the ruler-soul, strong in ita 
tive royalty, generous, uncontrollable, like the Uon of the 
ods, was to be housed, then, in such a dwelling-place : of 
sfigurement, Disease, and lastly of a Poverty which itself 
de him the servant o^ ^mrants- Thn? wae the borp king 
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likewise a bom slave : the divine spirit of Music must awake 
imprisoned amid dull-croaking universal Discords ; the Ariel 
finds himself encased in the coarse hulls of a Caliban. So is 
it more or less, we know (and thou^ Beader, knowest and 
feelest even now), with all men : yet with the fewest men in 
any such degree as with Johnson. 

Fortune^ moreover, which had so managed his first ap- 
pearance in the world, lets not her hand lie idle, or turn 
the other way, but works unweariedly in the same spirit, 
while he is journeying through the world. What such a 
mind, stamped of Nature's noblest metal, though in so un- 
gainly a die, was specially and best of all fitted for, might 
still be a question. To none of the world's few Incorpo- 
rated Guilds could he have adjusted himself without diffi- 
culty, without distortion ; in none been a Guild-brother well 
at ease. Perhaps, if we look to the strictly practical nature 
of his faculty, to the strength, decision, method that mani- 
fests itself in him, we may say that his calling was rather 
towards Active than Speculative life ; that as Statesman (in 
the higher, now obsolete sense). Lawgiver, Buler, in short 
as Doer of the Work, he had shone even more than as 
Speaker of the Word. His honesty of heart, his courageous 
temper, the value he set on things outward and material, 
might have made him a King among Kiogs. Had the golden 
age of those new French Prophets, when it shall be o chacun 
selon sa oapacitS, a chaque capa/Ati selon tea ceuvrea, but ar- 
rived ! Indeed even in our brazeu and Birmingham-lacquer 
age, he himself regretted that he had not become a Lawyer, 
and risen to be Chancellor, which he might well have done. 
However, it was otherwise appointed. To no man does For- 
tune throw open all the kingdoms of this world, and say : It 
is thine; choose where thou wilt dwell I To the most she 
opens hardly the smallest cranny or dog-hutch, and says, not 
without asperity : There, that is thine while thou canst keep 
it ; nestle thyself there, and bless Heaven ! Alas, men must 
fit themselves into many things: some forty years ago, for 
iDstance, the noblest and ablest Man in all the British lands 
might be seen not swaying the royal sceptre, or the pontifPa 
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oenser, on the pinnacle of the World, but ganging ale-tubs in 
the little burgh of Dumfries ! Johnson came a little nearer 
the mark than Burns: but with him too '^ Strength was 
monrnf ully denied its arena ; " he too had to fight Fortone 
at strange odds, all his life long. 

Johnson's disposition for royalty (had the Fates so ordered 
it) is well seen in early boyhood. ^' His favorites," says Bos- 
well, '^ used to receive very liberal assistance from him ; and 
such was the submission and deference with which he was 
treated, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was some- 
times one, used to come in the morning as his humble attend- 
ants, and carry him to school. One in the middle stooped, 
while he sat upon his back, and one on each side supported 
him ; and thus was he borne triumphant" The purfly, sand- 
blind lubber and blubber, with his open mouth, and face of 
bruised honeycomb; yet already dominant^ imperial, irresis- 
tible ! Not in the '' King's-chair " (of human arms), as we 
see, do his three satellites carry him along: rather on the 
Tyranfs-^addUy the back of his f ellow*creatures, must he ride 
prosperous t — The child is father of the man. He who had 
seen fifty years into coming Time, would have felt that little 
spectacle of mischievous school-boys to be a great one. For 
us, who look back on it, and what followed it, now from afar, 
there arise questions enough: How looked these urchins? 
What jackets and galligaskins had they ; felt head-gear, or of 
dogskin leather ? What was old Lichfield doing then ; what 
thinking? — and so on, through the whole series of Corporal 
Trim's "auxiliary verbs." A picture of it all fashions it- 
self together;— only unhappily we have no brush and no 
fingers. 

Boyhood is now past ; the ferula of Pedagogue waves harm- 
less, in the distance: Samuel has struggled up to uncouth 
bulk and youthhood, wrestling with Disease and Poverty, all 
the way ; which two continue still his companions. At Col- 
lege we see little of him ; yet thus much, that things went not 
welL A rugged wildman of the desert, awakened to the feel- 
ing of himself; proud as the proudest, poor as the poorest; 
atoically shut up, silently enduring the incurable: what a 
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world of blackest gloom^ with son-gleams and pale tearful 
moon-gleams, and flickerings of a celestial and an infernal 
splendor, was this that now opened for him I Bat the weather 
is wintry ; and the toes of the man are looking through his 
shoes. His muddy features grow of a purple and sea-green 
oolor; a flood of black indignation mantling beneath. A 
truculeat, raw-boned figure ! Meat he has probably litUe ; 
hope he has less : his feet, as we said, have oome into brother* 
hood with the cold mire. 

** Shall I be particular,'' inquires Sir John Hawkins, ^* and 
relate a circumstance of his distress, that cannot be imputed 
to him as an effect of his own extravagance or irregularity, and 
consequently reflects no disgrace on his memory? He had 
scarce any change of raiment, and, in a short time after Cor- 
bet left him, but one pair of shoes, and those so old that his 
feet were seen through them : a gentleman of his college, tiie 
father of an eminent clergyman now living, directed a servitor 
one morning to place a new pair at the door of Johnson's 
chamber; who seeing them upon his first going out, so 
&r forgot himself and the spirit which must have actuated 
his unknown benefactor, that, with all the indignation of an 
insulted man, he threw them away.'' 

How exceedingly surprising ! — The Rev. Dr. Hall remarks : 
''As far as we can judge from a cursory view of the weekly 
account in the buttery-books, Johnson appears to have lived 
as well as other commoners and scholars." Alas I such ''cur- 
sory view of the buttery-books," now from the safe distance of 
a century, in the safe chair of a College Mastership, is one 
thing j the continual view of the empty or looked battery it- 
self was quite a different thing. But hear our Knight, how he 
farther discourses. " Johnson," quoth Sir John, could " not 
at this early period of his life divest himself of an idea that 
poverty was disgraceful ; and was very severe in his oensures 
of that economy in both our Universities, which exacted at 
meals the attendance of poor scholars, under the several de- 
nominations of Servitors in the one, and Sizers in the other : 
he thought that the scholar's, like the Christian life, levelled 
aU distinctions of rank and worldly pre-exainence » but in this 
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if Qn order to the improvement of it) I communicate to you 
the sentiments of a person who will undertake, on reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

''His opinion is, that the public would " &c. &o. 

''If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be 
pleased to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are 
on which you shall expect it. Tour late offer (for a Prize 
Poem) gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. If you 
engage in any literary projects besides this paper, I have other 
designs to impart" 

Beader, the generous person, to whom this letter goes 
addressed, is "Mr. Edmund Cave, at St. John's Grate, Lon- 
don ; " the addresser of it is Samuel Johnson, in Birmingham, 
Warwickshire. 

Nevertheless, Life rallies in the man ; reasserts its right to 
be lived, even to be enjoyed. "Better a small bush," say the 
Scotch, " than no shelter : " Johnson learns to be contented 
with humble human things ; and is there not already an actual 
realized human Existence, all stirring and living on every hand 
of him ? Gk> thou and do likewise I In Birmingham itself, with 
his own purchased goose-quill, he can earn " five guineas ; " 
nay, finally, the choicest terrestrial good : a Friend, who will 
be Wife to him ! Johnson's marriage with the good Widow 
Porter has been treated with ridicule by many mortals, who 
apparently had no understanding thereof. That the purblind, 
seamy-faced Wildman, stalking lonely, woe-stricken, like some 
Irish Grallow-glass with peeled club, whose speech no man 
knew, whose look all men both laughed at and shuddered at, 
should find any brave female heart to acknowledge, at first 
sight and hearing of him, "This is the most sensible man I 
ever met with ; " and then, with generous courage, to take him 
to itself, and say. Be thou mine ; be thou warmed here, and 
thawed to life! — in all this, in the kind Widow's love and 
pity for him, in Johnson's love and gratitude, there is actually 
no matter for ridicule. Their wedded life, as is the oomibon 
lot, was made up of drizzle and dry weather ; but innocence 
and worth dwelt in it; and when d^atb had ended it, a certain 
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sacredness: Johnson's deathless affection for his Tettj was 
always venerable and noble. 

However, be all this as it might, Johnson is now minded 
to wed; and will live by the trade of Pedagogy, for by this 
also may life be kept in. Let the world therefore take notice*. 
*^At Edial near Lichfield^ in Staffordshire^ young gentlemen wrt 
boarded^ and taught the Latin and Greek iangwzgeSf by — Sam- 
uel JoHNSOH." Had this Edial enterprise prospered, how 
different might the issne have been ! Johnson had lived a 
life of unnoticed nobleness, or swoln into some amorphous 
Dr. Parr, of no avail to us; Bozzy would have dwindled into 
official insignificance, or risen by some other elevation; old 
Auchinleck had never been afflicted with *^ ane that keeped a 
schule," or obliged to violate hospitality by a '< Cromwell do? 
God, sir, he gart kings ken that there was a lUh in their 
neck!'' — But the Edial enterprise did not prosper; Destiny 
had other work appointed for Samuel Johnson; and young 
gentlemen got board where they could elsewhere find it. This 
man was to become a Teacher of grown gentlemen, in the most 
surprising way ; a Man of Letters, and Buler of the British 
Nation for some time, — not of their bodies merely but of 
their minds, not over them but tn them. 

The career of Literature could not, in Johnson's day, any 
more than now, be said to lie along the shores of a Pactolus : 
whatever else might be gathered there, gold-dust was nowise 
the chief produce. The world, from the times of Socrates, 
St. Paul, and far earlier, has always had its Teachers; and 
always treated them in a peculiar way. A shrewd Townderk 
(not of Ephesus), once, in founding a Burgh-Seminary, when 
the question came, How the Schoolmasters should be main- 
tained ? delivered this brief counsel : '<D — ^n them, keep them 
poor!*^ Considerable wisdom may lie in this aphorism. At 
all events, we see, the world has acted on it long, and indeed 
improved on it,— -putting many a Schoolmaster of its great 
Burgh-Seminary to a death which even cost it something. 
The world, it is true, had for some time been too busy to go 
out of its way, and put any Author to death ; however, the old 
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sentence prononnced against them was found to be pretty 
sufficient. The first Writers, being Monks, were sworn to a 
vow of Poverty ; the modern Authors had no need to swear 
to it. This was the epoch when an Otway could still die of 
hunger; not to speak of your innumerable Scrogginses, whom 
''the Muse found stretched beneath a rug/' with ''rusty grate 
unconscious of a fire," stocking-nightcap, sanded floor, and all 
the other escutcheons of the craft, time out of miud the heir- 
looms of Authorship. Scroggins, however, seems to have been 
but an idler ; not at all so diligent as worthy Mr. Boyce, whom 
we might have seen sitting up in bed, with his wearing-apparel 
of Blanket about him, and a hole slit in the same, that his 
hand might be at liberty to work in its vocation. The worst 
was, that too frequently a blackguard recklessness of temper 
ensued, incapable of turning to account what good the gods 
even here had provided: your Boyces acted on some stoioo- 
epicurean principle of earpe diem, as men do in bombarded 
towns, and seasons of raging pestilence ; — and so had lost not 
only their life, and presence of mind, but their status as x)erH 
sons of respectability. The trade of Author was at about one 
of its lowest ebbs when Johnson embarked on it. 

Accordingly we find no mention of niuminations in the city 
of London, when this same Ruler of the British Nation arrived 
in it: no cannon-salvos are fired; no flourish of drums and 
trumpets greets his appearance on the scene. He enters quite 
quietly, with some copper halfpence in his pocket; creeps 
into lodgings in Exeter Street, Strand ; and has a Coronation 
Pontiff also, of not less peculiar equipment, whom, with all 
submissiveness, he must wait upon, in his Vatican of St. John's 
•Gate. This is the dull oily Printer alluded to above. 

"Cave's temper," says our Knight Hawkins, "was phleg- 
matic : though he assumed, as the publisher of the Magazine, 
the name of Sylvanus Urban, he had few of those qualities 
that constitute urbanity. Judge of his want of them by this 
question, which he once put to an author : ' Mr. — > I hear 
you have just published a pamphlet, and am told there is a 
very good paragraph in it upon the subject of music : did you 
write that yourself?' His discernment was also slow; and 
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as he had already at his command some writers of prose and 
verse, who, in the language of Booksellers, are called good 
hands, he was the backwarder in making advances, or courting 
an intimacy with Johnson. Upon the first approach of a 
stranger, his practice was to continue sitting ; a posture in 
which he was ever to be found, and for a few minutes to con- 
tinue silent : if at any time he was inclined to begin the dia- 
course, it was generally by putting a leaf of the Magazine, 
then in the press, into the hand of his visitor, and asking his 
opinion of it. . . . 

*' He was so incompetent a judge of Johnson's abilities, that 
meaning at one time to dazzle him with the splendor of some 
of those luminaries in Literature, who favored him with their 
correspondence, he told him that if he would, in the evening, 
be at a certain alehouse in the neighborhood of Glerkenwell, 
he might have a chance of seeing Mr. Browne and another or 
two of those illustrious contributors : Johnson accepted the 
invitation ; and being introduced by Cave, dressed in a loose 
horseman's coat, and such a great bushy wig as he constantly 
wore, to the sight of Mr. Browne, whom he found sitting at 
the upper end of a long table, in a cloud of tobacco^moke, had 
his curiosity gratified." * 

In fact, if we look seriously into the condition of Author- 
ship at that period, we shall find that Johnson had undertaken 
one of the ruggedest of all possible enterprises ; that here as 
elsewhere Fortune had given him unspeakable Contradictions 
to reconcile. For a man of Johnson's stamp, the Problem vras 
twofold : First, not only as the humble but indispensable con- 
dition of all else, to keep himself, if so might be, ctlwe ; but 
seeandlt/, to keep himself alive by speaking forth the Truth 
that was in him, and speaking it trtdi/, that is, in the clearest 
and fittest utterance the Heavens had enabled him to give it, 
let the Earth say to this what she liked. Of which twofold 
Problem if it be hard to solve either member separately, how 
incalculably more so to solve it, when both are conjoined, and 
work with endless complication into one another I He that 
finds himself already kept alive can sometimes (unhappily not 

1 Hawkins, pp. 46-50. 
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always) speak a little truth ; he that finds himself able and 
willing, to all lengths^ to speak lies, may, by watching how the 
wind sitSy scrape together a livelihood, sometimes of great 
splendor : he, again, who finds himself provided with neither 
endowment, has but a ticklish game to play, and shall have 
praises if he win it. Let us look a little at both faces of the 
matter ; and see what front they then offered our Adventurer, 
what front he offered them. 

At the time of Johnson's appearance on the field. Litera- 
ture, in many senses, was in a transitional state ; chiefly in 
this sense, as respects the pecuniary subsistence of its cul- 
tivators. It was in the very act of passing from the protec- 
tion of Patrons into that of the Public ; no longer to supply 
its necessities by laudatory Dedications to the Great, but by 
judicious Bargains with the Booksellers. This happy change 
has been much sung and celebrated; many a 'Uord of the 
lion heart and eagle eye " looking back with scorn enough 
on the bygone system of Dependency: so that now it were 
perhaps well to consider, for a moment, what good might 
also be in it, what gratitude we owe it. That a good was 
in it, admits not of doubt. Whatsoever has existed has had 
its value: without some truth and worth lying in it, the 
thing could not have hung together, and been the organ and 
sustenance, and method of action, for men that reasoned and 
were alive. Translate a Falsehood which is wholly false into 
Practice, the result comes out zero ; there is no fruit or issue 
to be derived from it. That in an age, when a Nobleman was 
still noble, still with his wealth the protector of worthy and 
humane things, and still venerated as such, a poor Man of 
Oenius, his brother in nobleness, should, with unfeigned rev- 
erence, address him and say : '' I have found Wisdom here, 
and would fain proclaim it abroad ; wilt thou, of thy abun- 
dance, afford me the means ? " — in all this there was no base- 
ness ; it was wholly an honest proposal, which a free man 
might make, and a free man listen to. So might a Tasso, 
with a Oerusalemme in his hand or in his head, speak to a 
Duke of Ferrara; so might a Shakspeare to his Southampton ; 
and Continental Artists generally to their rich Protootors, — 
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in some countries^ down almost to these days. It was only 
when the reverence became feigned^ that basenesa entered 
into the transaction on both sides ; and, indeed^ fionrished 
there with rapid luxuriance, till that became disgraceful for 
a Drjden, which a Shakspeare could once practise without 
offence. 

Neither, it is very true, was the new way of Bookseller 
MsBcenasship worthless ; which opened itself at this jun(v 
ture, for the most important of all transport-trades, now 
when the old way had become too miry and impassable. 
Remark, moreover, how this second sort of Msecenasship^ 
after carrying us through nearly a century of Literary Time, 
appears now to have well-nigh discharged its function also ; 
and to be working pretty rapidly towards some third method, 
the exact conditions of which are yet nowise visible. Thus 
all things have their end; and we should part with them 
all, not in anger, but in peace. The Bookseller-System, 
during its peculiar century, the whole of the eighteenth, did 
carry us handsomely along ; and many good Works it has left 
us, and many goo'd Men it maintained : if it is now expiring 
by Puffery, as the Patronage-System did by Flattery (for 
Lying is ever the forerunner of Death, nay is itself Death), 
let us not forget its benefits ; how it nursed Literature through 
boyhood and school-years, as Patronage had wrapped it in soft 
swaddling-bands ; — till now we see it about to put on the toga 
virUis, could it but find any such ! 

There is tolerable travelling on the beaten road, run how 
it may; only on the new road not yet levelled and paved, 
and on the old road all broken into ruts and quagmires, is 
the travelling bad or impracticable. The difficulty lies always 
in the transition from one method to another. In which 
state it was that Johnson now found Literature ; and out of 
which, let us also say, he manfully carried it. What remarka- 
ble mortal first paid copyright in England we have not as- 
certained ; perhaps, for almost a century before, some soaroe 
visible or ponderable pittance of wages had occasionally been 
yielded by the Seller of Books to the Writer of them : the 
original Covenant, stipulating to produce Paradise Lost on 
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the one hand^ and Fwe Pounds Sterling on the other^ still lies 
(we have been told) in black-on-white^ for inspection and pur- 
ohase by the cnrious, at a Bookshop in Chancery Lane. Thus 
had the matter gone on^ in a mixed confused way, for some 
threescore years; — as ereri in such things, the old system 
overlaps the new, by some generation or two, and only dies 
quite out when the new has got a complete organization and 
weather-worthy surface of its own. Among the first Authors, 
the very first of any significance, who lived by the day's 
wages of his craft, and composedly faced the world on that 
basis, was Samuel Johnson. 

At the time of Johnson's appearance there were still two 
ways, on which an Author might attempt proceeding: there 
were the Maecenases proper in the West End of London ; and 
the Maecenases virtual of St John's Grate and Paternoster 
Bow. To a considerate man it might seem uncertain which 
method were preferable ; neither had very high attractions ; 
the Patron's aid was now well-nigh necessarily polluted 
by sycophancy, before it could come to hand; the Book- 
seller's was deformed with greedy stupidity, not to say entire 
wooden-headedness and disgust (so that an Osborne even re- 
quired to be knocked down, by an author of spirit), and 
could barely keep the thread of life together. The one was 
the wages of suffering and poverty ; the other, unless you gave 
strict heed to it, the wages of sin. In time, Johnson had op- 
portunity of looking into both methods, and ascertaining what 
they were ; but found, at first trial, that the former would in 
nowise do for him. Listen, once again, to that far-famed Blast 
of Doom, proclaiming into the ear of Lord Chesterfield, and, 
through him, of the listening world, that patronage should be 
no more! 

''Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during 
which time I have been pushing on my Work ^ through diffi- 
eulties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought 
it at last to the verge of publication, without one act of 
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as8i8t;aj:iee^i one word of encouragement^ or one smile of 
favor. 

* ■*^^® sliepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with LoyOi 
*^« *^^^d tim a native of the rocks. 

-Ls xioi; a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 

ou a niaji struggling for life in the water, and when he has 

readied cpround, encumbers him with help ? The notice which 

^ft^ r^^® been pleased to take of my labors, had it been early, 

^^ oeen kind : but it has been delayed till I am indiflEerent 

^^ oannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary and cannot impart it; 

^^ I am known and do not want it. I hope, it is no very cyni- 

y^^ *®P®rity, not to confess obligations where no benefit has 

. • '^ ^"^^^ived ; or to be unwilling that the public should con- 

- **^® as owing that to a patron which Ftovidenoe has 

^™1 ^e to do for myself. 

^"^^^"ig carried on my Work thus far with so little obli- 
^j^ ^*^ ^^^ favorer of learning, I shall not be disappointed 
f X^ \^ ^ should conclude it, if less be possible, with less : 
^j. •'^^ve long been awakened from that dream of hope, in 
tij^ once boasted myself with so much exultation. 
^^^y liord, your Lordship's most humble, most obedient 

*'Sam. Johnson.'' 



^ .. thus must the rebellious ''Sam. Johnson "turn him 

, ^ Bookselling guild, and the wondrous chaos of " Author 

■pL* ^^® ; " and, though ushered into it only by that dull oily 

. ^''f ** with loose horseman's coat and such a great bushy 

*^ ^* he constantly wore," and only as subaltern to some 

th ^^^^^^K-^ffioer "Browne, sitting amid tobacco-smoke at 

. ^7^^^ ^^ * long table in the alehouse at Clerkenwell," — 

h 'Uixxself together for the warfare ; having no alternative I 

^^ «v<e time and printer's space of no valne, it were easy to wash away oer- 
thia **^^^ soot^tains dropped here as "Notes; " especiallj two : the one on 
tnia WoTd, and on BosweU's Note to it ; the other on the paragraph which M- 

^ # ' ^^''' ^^^ * ■®^"** ''™® ' ^ ^^^ ^°^ **^ Johnson's sacred re- 

g«« lor Tmih is the only thing to he " noted," in the former case; also, in 

«* »*«*er, that this of << Love's being a natiTe of the rocks " actnaUr Am a 
«'mea&iBa.»» ■* ' 
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Little less contradictory was that other branch of the two- 
fold Problem now set before Johnson : the speaking forth of 
Truth. Nay taken by itself, it had in those days become so 
complex as to puzzle strongest heads, with nothing else im- 
posed on them for solution ; and even to turn high heads of 
that sort into mere hollow mzards, speaking neither truth nor 
falsehood, nor anything but what the Prompter and Player 
(viroKpir^) put into them. Alas! for poor Johnson Contra- 
diction abounded ; in spirituals and in temporals, within and 
without Bom with the strongest unconquerable lore of just 
Insight, he must begin to live and learn in a scene where 
Prejudice flourishes with rank luxuriance. England was all 
confused enough, sightless and yet restless, take it where you 
would ; but figure the best intellect in England nursed up to 
manhood in the idol-cayem of a poor Tradesman's house, in 
the cathedral city of Lichfield ! What is Truth ? said jesting 
Pilate. What is Truth? might earnest Johnson much more 
emphatically say. Truth, no longer, like the Phoenix, in rain- 
bow plumage, poured, from her glittering beak, such tones of 
sweetest melody as took captive every ear: the Phoenix (wax- 
ing old) had well-nigh ceased her singing, and empty weari- 
some Cuckoos, and doleful monotonous Owls, innumerable 
Jays also, and twittering Sparrows on the house-top, pretended 
they were repeating her. 

It was wholly a divided age, that of Johnson ; Unity existed 
nowhere, in its Heaven, or in its Earth. Society, through 
every fibre, was rent asunder : all things, it was then becom- 
ing visible, but could not then be understood, were moving 
onwards, with an impulse received ages before, yet now first 
with a decisive rapidity, towards that great chaotic gulf, where, 
whether in the shape of French Bevolutions, Beform Bills, 
or what shape soever, bloody or bloodless, the descent and 
engulfment assume, we now see them weltering and boiling. 
Already Cant, as once before hinted, had begun to play its 
wonderful part, for the hour was come : two ghastly Appari- 
tions, unreal simulacra both, Htpocbist and Athxism are 
already, in silence, parting the world. Opinion and Action, 
which should live together as wedded pair, ^ one flesh,'' more 
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» Sonl and Body, hare connoeDced their open qnanel, 
samg for a Hponte maintenance, — as if they could 
pnately. To the earnest mind, in any position, firm 
and a life ot Truth waa becoming daily more difficult : 
position it was more difficult than in almost any 

I:^ M for a deroat nataie was inevitable and indispensable, 
be looked op to BeligMKi, as to the polestar of his voyage, 
aSitadj there was do ^xed polestar any longer visible ; bnt 
two Stan, a whole ecmstellation of stars, each proclaiming 
itself as the true. There was the red portentous comet^tar 
of loSdelity ; the dim fixed-star, burning ever dimmer, nncer- 
tain now wheUm not an atmospheric uteteor, of Orthodoxy ; 
Thich of these to choose ? The keener intellects of Europe 
had, almost without exception, ranged themselves under the 
toaua : for some half-century, It had been the general effort 
of European speculation to proclaim that Destruction of False- 
lu)od was the <mly Truth ; daily had Denial waxed stronger 
ud stronger. Belief sunk more and more into decay. From 
oar Bolingbrokes and Tolands the sceptical fever had passed 
into Ftanoe, into Scotland; and already it smouldered, far 
and wide, secretly eating out the heart of England. Bayle 
had played bis part ; Toltaire, on a wider theatre, was play- 
ing his, — Johnson's senior by some fifteen years: Hume and 
Johnson were children almost of the same year.' To this 
keener order of intellects did Johnson's indisputably belong : 
was he to join them ; was he to oppose them ? A compli- 
oated question : for, alas, the Church itself is no longer, even 
to him, wholly of true adamant, but of adamant and baked 
mud conjoined ; the zealously Devout has to find his Church 
tottering; and pause amazed to see, instead of inspired Priest, 
many a swine-feeding Tmlliber ministering at her altar. It 
is not the least cnrioos of the incoherences which Johnson 
had to reconcile, that, though by nature coutemptuoos and 

, he was, at that time of day, to find bis safety 

a defending, with his whole might, the traditions 

■s, 

> JduMn, Saptember. 1709: Home, AprO, 1711. 
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Not less perplezingly intricate^ and on both sides hollow or 
qaestionable, was the aspect of Politics. Whigs struggling 
blindly forward, Tories holding blindly back ; each with some 
forecast of a half truth; neither with any forecast of the 
whole! Admire here this other Contradiction in the life of 
Johnson ; that, though the most ungovernable, and in practice 
the most independent of men, he must be a Jacobite, and 
worshipper of the Divine Eight. In Politics also there are 
Irreconcilables enough for him. As, indeed, how could it be 
otherwise ? Por when Religion is torn asunder, and the very 
heart of man's existence set against itself, then in all subor- 
dinate departments there must needs be hollowness, inco- 
herence. The English Nation had rebelled against a Tyrant ; 
and, by the hands of religious tyrannicides, exacted stern 
vengeance of him: Democracy had risen iron-sinewed, and, 
'Mike an infant Hercules, strangled serpents in its cradle.'' 
But as yet none knew the meaning or extent of the phenome- 
non : Europe was not ripe for it ; not to be ripened for it but 
by the culture and various experience of another century and 
a half. And now, when the King-killers were all swept away, 
and a milder second picture was painted over the canvas of 
the first, and betitled '^ Glorious Revolution," who doubted 
but the catastrophe was over, the whole business finished, 
and Democracy gone to its long sleep ? Tet was it like a 
business finished and not finished; a lingering uneasiness 
dwelt in all minds : the deep-lying, resistless Tendency, which 
had still to be obeyed, could no longer be recognized; thus 
was there halfness, insincerity, uncertainty in men's ways; 
instead of heroic Puritans and heroic Cavaliers, came now 
a dawdling set of argumentative Whigs, and a dawdling set 
of deaf-eared Tories ; each half-foolish, each half-false. The 
Whigs were false and without basis ; inasmuch as their whole 
object was Resistance, Criticism, Demolition, — they knew not 
why, or towards what issue. In Whiggism, ever since a 
Charles and his Jeffries had ceased to meddle with it» and 
to have any Bussel or Sydney to meddle with, there could be 
no divineness of character ; not till, in these latter days, it 
took the figure of a thorough-going, all-defying Badicalism. 
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re Any solid footing for it to stand on. Of the like 
Q, balf-Iiollow nature had Toryism become, in Johnson') 
reaching forth iodeed au everlasting truth, the duty 
■"y » yet now, ever since the final expulsion of the 

having no Person, but only an OffUe to be loyal to ; 
S Satcl to woTsbip, but only a dead Telvet-cnshioned 

Its attitude, therefore, was stiff-necked refusal to 
« that of Whiggism was clamorous oommand to more, 
lyme and reason, on both hands, say to it what they 

^Ke oonseqaence was: Immeasurable fioods of con- 
' jargon, tending no-whither ; false conviction ; false 
c« to conviction j decay (ultimately to become decease) 
soever -was once understood by the words, Prine^U, 
"^ of heart ; the louder and loader triumph of Half- 
d Plausibility over WJwleasBa and Truth; — at last, 
"Overahadowing efHorescenoe of Quackekt, which we 
)> '^n.th all its deadening and killing fraits, in all its 
'^blo branches, down to the lowest. How, between 
^■^^ing extremes, wherein the rotten lay so inextricably 
Qgled with the sound, and as yet no eye could see 
^ the ulterior meaning of the matter, was a faithful 
* man to adjust himself ? 

** ohnson, in spite of all drawbaoks, adopted the Con- 
'"* side ; stationed himself as the unyielding opponent 
ovation, resolute to hold fast the form of sound words, 
^ot but increase, in no small measure, the difficulties 

*<* strive with. We mean, the ■moral difficulties ; for 
'*w»«caZ respects, it might be pretty equally balanoed ; 

y Servant of the Fublio had perhaps about the same 

**^ promotion as the Whig; and all the promotion 
** *imed at was the privilege to live. But, for what, 

^***vowed, was no less indispensable, for his peaoe of 

^^^» and the clear ascertainment and feeling of his 

*** inhabitant of God's world, the case was hereby 

**^uoh more complex. To resist InnovatioD is easy 

**** one condition: that you resist Inquiry. This is, 

i> the common expedient of your common Oonserva- 

"^* it would not do for Johnson: he was a tealoos 
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xeoommender and practiser of Inquiry ; once for all, could not 
and would not believe, much less speak and act, a Falsehood : 
the form of sound words, which he held fast, must hare a 
meanina^ in it. Here lay the difficulty : to behold a porten- 
tous mixture of True and False, and feel that he must dwell 
and fight there ; yet to love and defend only the True. How 
worship, when you cannot and will not be an idolater; yet 
cannot help discerning that the Symbol of your Divinity has 
half become idolatrous ? This was the question, which John- 
son, the man both of clear eye and devout believing heart, 
must answer, — at peril of his life. The Whig or Sceptic, on 
the other hand, had a much simpler part to play. To him 
only the idolatrous side of things, nowise the divine one, lay 
visible: not vHn^hip, therefore, nay in the strict sense not 
heart-honesty, only at most lip- and hand-honesty, is required 
of him. What spiritual force is his, he can conscientiously em- 
ploy in the work of cavilling, of pulling down what is False. 
For the rest, that there is or can be any Truth of a higher 
than sensual nature, has not occurred to him. The utmost, 
therefore, that he as man has to aim at, is Bbspectabiutt, 
the suffrages of his fellow-men. Such suffrages he may weigh 
as well as count : or count only : according as he is a Burke or 
a Wilkes. But beyond these there lies nothing divine for him ; 
these attained, all is attained. Thus is his whole world dis- 
tinct and rounded in ; a clear goal is set before him ; a firm 
path, rougher or smoother ; at worst a firm region wherein to 
seek a path : let him gird up his loins, and travel on without 
misgivings ! For the honest Conservative, again, nothing is 
distinct, nothing rounded in : Bbspectability can nowise be 
his highest Grodhead ; not one aim, but two conflicting aims to 
be continually reconciled by him, has he to strive after. A 
difficult position, as we said ; which accordingly the most did, 
even in those days, but half defend : by the surrender, namely, 
of their own too cumbersome honesty, or even understanding; 
after which the completest defence was worth little. Into 
this difficult position Johnson, nevertheless, threw himself: 
found it indeed full of difficulties ; yet held it out manfully, as 
an honest-hearted, open-sighted man, while life was in him. 
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Such was that same '^ twofold Problem " set before Samoel 
Johnson. Consider all these moral difficulties; and add to 
them the fearful aggravation, which lay in that other cireum- 
stance, that he needed a continual appeal to the Public, must 
continually produce a certain impression and conviction on 
the Public; that if he did not, he ceased to have ''provision 
for the day that was passing over him,'' he could not any 
longer live ! How a vulgar character, once launched into this 
wild element ; driven onwards by Fear and Famine ; without 
other aim than to clutch what Provender (of Enjoyment in 
any kind) he could get, always if possible keeping quite clear 
of the Oallows and Pillory, that is to say, minding heedfully 
both "person" and "character," — would have floated hither 
and thither in it; and contrived to eat some three repasts 
daily, and wear some three suits yearly, and then to depart 
and disappear, having consumed his last ration : all this nught 
be worth knowing, but were in itself a trivial knowledge. 
How a noble man, resolute for the Truth, to whom Shams and 
Lies were once for all an abomination, was to act in it : here 
lay the mystery. By what methods, by what gifts of eye 
and hand, does a heroic Samuel Johnson, now when cast forth 
into that waste Chaos of Authorship, maddest of things, a 
mingled Phlegethon and Fleet-ditch, with its floating lumber, 
and sea-krakens, and mud-spectres, —shape himself a voyage ; 
of the transient drift-wood, and the enduring iron, build him 
a sea-worthy Life-boat, and sail therein, undrowned, unpol- 
luted, through the roaring "mother of dead dogs," onwards 
to an eternal Landmark, and City that hath foundations ? 
This high question is even the one answered in Boswell's 
Book ; which Book we therefore, not so falsely, have named a 
Heraie Poem ; for in it there lies the whole argument of such. 
Glory to our brave Samuel ! He accomplished this wonderful 
Problem ; and now through long generations we point to him, 
and say : Here also was a Man ; let the world once more have 
assurance of a Man ! 

Had there been in Johnson, now when afloat on that con- 
fusion worse confounded of grandeur and squalor, no light 
but an earthly outward one, he too must have made ship. 
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wreck. With his diseased body, and yehement Toracious 
hearty how easy for him to become a earpe^iem Philosopher, 
like the rest, and live and die as miserably as any Boyoe of 
that Brotherhood I Bat happily there was a higher light for 
him ; shining as a lamp to his path ; which, in all paths^ would 
teach him to act and walk not as a fool, bat as wise, and in 
those eyil days too '' redeeming the time." Under dimmer 
or clearer manifestations, a Truth had been revealed to 
him : I also am a Man ; even in this unutterable element of 
Authorship, I may live as beseems a Man I That Wrong is 
not only different from Eight, but that it is in strict scientific 
terms infinitely different ; even as the gaining of the whole 
world set against the losing of one's own soul, or (as Johnson 
had it) a Heaven set against a Hell ; that in all situations out 
of the Pit of Tophet, wherein a living Man has stood or can 
stand, there is actually a Prize of quite infinite value placed 
within his reach, namely a DtUy for him to do: this highest 
Gospel, which forms the basis and worth of all other Gospels 
whatsoever, had been revealed to Samuel Johnson ; and the man 
had believed it, and laid it faithfully to heart. Such knowl- 
edge of the transcendental^ immeasurable character of Duty 
we call the basis of all Gospels, the essence of all Beligion : 
he who with his whole soul knows not this, as yet knows 
nothing, as yet is properly nothing. 

This, happily for him, Johnson was one of those that knew : 
under a certain authentic Symbol it stood forever present to 
his eyes : a Symbol, indeed, waxing old as doth a garment; 
yet which had guided forward, as their Banner and celestial 
Pillar of Fire, innumerable saints and witnesses, the fathers 
of our modem world; and for him also had still a sacred 
significance. It does not appear that at any time Johnson 
was what we call irreligious : but in his sorrows and isolation, 
when hope died away, and only a long vista of suffering and 
toil lay before him to the end, then firsi did Religion shine 
forth in its meek, everlasting clearness ; even as the stars do 
in black night, which in the daytime and dusk were hidden by 
inferior lights. How a true man, in the midst of errors and 
uncertainties, shall work out for himself a sure Life-tratb; 
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and adjusting the transient to the eternal, amid the fragments 
of rained Temples build up, with toil and pain, a little Altar 
for himself, and worship there ; how Samuel Johnson, in the 
era of Voltaire, can purify and fortify his soul, and hold real 
communion with the Highest, ** in the Church of St. Clement 
Danes : " this too stands all unfolded in his Biography, and 
is among the most touching and memorable things there ; a 
thing to be looked at with pity, admiration, awe. Johnson's 
Beligion was as the light of life to him ; without it his heart 
was all sick, dark and had no guidance left. 

He is now enlisted, or impressed, into that unspeakable 
shoeblack-seraph Army of Authors; but can feel hereby that 
he fights under a celestial flag, and will quit him like a man. 
The first grand requisite, an assured heart, he therefore has : 
what his outward equipments and accoutrements are, is the 
next question; an important, though inferior one. His in- 
teUectual stock, intrinsically viewed, is perhaps inconsiderable : 
the furnishings of an English School and English University ; 
good knowledge of the Latin tongue, a more uncertain one of 
Greek : this is a rather slender stock of Education wherewith 
to front the world. But then it is to be remembered that his 
world was England ; that such was the culture England conr 
monly supplied and expected. Besides, Johnson has been a 
voracious reader, though a desultory one, and oftenest in 
strange scholastic, too obsolete Libraries ; he has also rubbed 
shoulders with the press of Actual Life for some thirty years 
now : views or hallucinations of innumerable things are wel- 
tering to and fro in him. Above all, be his weapons what 
they may, he has an arm that can wield them. Nature has 
given him her choicest gift, — an open eye and heart He 
will look on the world,. wheresoever he can catch a glimpse of 
it, with eager curiosity : to the last, we find this a striking 
characteristic of him ; for all human interests he has a sense ; 
the meanest handicraftsman could interest him, even in ex- 
treme age, by speaking of his craft : the ways of men are all 
interesting to him ; any human thing, that he did not know, 
he wished to know. Beflection, moreover, Meditation, was 
what he practised incessantly, witii or without his will : fbr the 
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mind of the man was earnest^ deep as well as humane. Thns 
would the world| such fragments of it as he could survey, 
form itself y or continually tend to form itself, into a coherent 
Whole ; on any and on all phases of which, his vote and voice 
must be well worth listening to. As a Speaker of the Word, 
he will speak real words ; no idle jargon or hollow triviality 
will issue from him. His aim too is clear, attainable ; that of 
tvorking for his wngea : let him do this honestly, and all else 
will follow of its own accord. 

With such omens, into such a warfare, did Johnson go 
forth. A rugged hungry Kerne or Gallowglass, as we called 
him: yet indomitable; in whom lay the true spirit of a 
Soldier. With giant's force he toils, since such is his ap- 
pointment, were it but at hewing of wood and drawing of 
water for old sedentary bushy-wigged Cave ; distinguishes 
himself by mere quantity, if there is to be no other distinc- 
tion. He can write all things ; frosty Latin verses, if these 
are the salable commodity; Book-prefaces, Political Phi- 
lippics, Beview Articles, Parliamentary Debates: all things 
he does rapidly; still more surprising, all things he does 
thoroughly and welL How he sits there, in his rough-hewn, 
amorphous bulk, in that upper-room at St John's Gate, and 
trundles off sheet after sheet of those Senate-of-Lilliput De- 
bates, to the clamorous Printer's Devils waiting for them 
with insatiable throat, downstairs; himself perhaps impranr 
9US all the while ! Admire also the greatness of Litera- 
ture ; how a grain of mustard-seed cast into its Nile-waters, 
shall settle in the teeming mould, and be found, one day, as 
a Tree, in whose branches all the fowls of heaven may lodge. 
Was it not so with these Lilliput Debates ? In that small 
project and act began the stupendous Fourth Estate ; whose 
wide world-embracing influences what eye can take in ; in 
whose boughs are there not already fowls of strange feather 
lodged ? Such things, and far stranger, were done in that 
wondrous old Portal, even in latter times. And then figure 
Samuel dining " behind the screen," from a trencher covertly 
handed in to him, at a preconcerted nod from the ^' great bushy 

wig;^ Samuel too ragged to show face, yet ^'made a hapi^ 
0.0 Vol. 16 
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man of '' by hearing his praise spoken. If to Johnson him* 
self, then much more to us, may that St John's Qate be a 
place we can " never pass without Tenetation." ^ 

Poverty, Distress, and as yet Obscurity, are his oompanioos : 
so poor is ho that his Wife must leave him, and seek shelter 
among other relations ; Johnson's household has aooommodation 
for one inmate only. To all his ever-varying, ever-reeorring 

1 All Johnson's places of resort and abode an YWiuMb, and now indeed 
to the many u well aa to the few ; for hia :aame haa become great ; and, aa 
we must often with a kind of sad admiration recognize, there is, eren to th« 
mdest man, no greatness so venerable as intellectnal, aa spiritual greatnen ; 
nay properly there is no other venerable at all. For examine, what aonl- 
subduing magic, for the wry clown or craftaman of our England, liaa in tha 
word ** Scholar *' ! " He ia a Scholar : " he is a man witmr than we ; of a 
wisdom to us boundUss, infinite : who shaU speak hia worth ! Such tkinga, wn 
say, fill us with a certain pathetic admiration of defaced and obatracted yet 
glorious man ; archangel though in ruins, — or rather, though in nibbi$k of 
encumbrances and mud-incrustations, which also are not to be perpetnaL 

Nenrerthelees, in this mad-whixUng all-forgetting London, the haunts of tha 
mighty that were can seldom without a strange difficulty ba diaooveved. 
Will any man, for instance, teU na which bricka it waa in Linooln'a Inn 
Buildings that Ben Jonson's hand and trowel laid 1 No man, it ia to ba 
feared, — and also grumbled at. With Samuel Johnson may it prove other- 
wise 1 A Gentleman of the British Museum is said to have made drmwinga 
of all to residences : the blessing of Old Mortality be upon him I We 
selves, not without labor and risk, lately disoovered Gouoh SQUAnn, beti 
Fleet Street and Holbom (adjoining both to Bolt Coubt and to JoHNaov'a 
Court) ; and on the second day of search, the very Houae there, wherein the 
English Dictionary was composed. It is the first or comer house on the right 
hand, as you enter through the arched way from the Northweat. The 
actual occupant, an elderly, well-washed, decent-looking man, invited ia to 
enter ; and courteously undertook to be aotrtne ; though in hia memoiy lay 
nothing but the fooliahest jumble and hallucinatioo. It is a stent old- 
fashioned, oak-balustraded house : " I have spent many a pound and penny 
on it since then," said the worthy Landlord : " here, you see, this Bedroom 
was the Doctor's study ; that waa the garden [a plot of delved ground aome- 
what larger than a bedquilt], where he walked for exerciae ; these three 
garret Bedrooms [where his three Copyists sat and wrote] were the place he 
kept his — PupiU in " ! TempuM edax rerum ! Yet/emx also : for our friend 
now added, with a wistful look, which strove to seem merely historical : *' I 
let it all in Lodgings, to respectable gentlemen ; by the quarter or the 
month; it 'sail one to me." — "To me also," whispered the Gheat ol SamaaU 
aa we went penaively onr wigra* 



. 
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troubles^ moreoyer, must be added this continual one of ill- 
healthy and its concomitant depressireness : a galling load, 
which wotild have crushed most common mortals into despera^ 
tion, is his appointed ballast and life-burden ; he " could not 
remember the day he had passed free from pain.'' Neverthe- 
less, Life, as we said before, is always Life : a healthy soul, 
imprison it as you will, in squalid garrets, shabby coat, bodily 
sickness, or whatever else, will assert its heaven-granted in- 
defeasible Freedom, its right to conquer difficulties, to do 
work, even to feel gladness. Johnson does not whine over 
his existence, but manfully makes the most and best of it. 
" He said, a man might live in a garret at eighteenpence a 
week : few people would inquire where he lodged ; and if they 
did, it was easy to say, ' Sir, I am to be found at such a place/ 
By spending threepence in aoofifee-house, he might be for some 
hours every day in very good company ; he might dine for six- 
pence, breakfast on bread-and-milk for a penny, and do without 
supper. On cleanrahirt day he went abroad and paid visits." 
Think by whom and of whom this was uttered, and ask then, 
Whether there is more pathos in it than in a whole circulating- 
library of Giaours and Haroldsy or less pathos ? On another 
occasion, <^when Dr. Johnson, one day, read his own Satire, 
in which the life of a scholar is painted, with the various 
obstructions thrown in his way to fortune and to fame, he 
burst into a passion of tears : Mr. Thrale's family and Mr. 
Scott only were present, who, in a jocose way, clapped him on 
the back, and said, * What's all this, my dear sir? Why, you 
and I and HereuUSf you know, were all troubled with nielanr 
choly? He was a very large man, and made out the triumvirate 
with Johnson and Hercules comically enough." These were 
sweet tears; the sweet victorious remembrance lay in them 
of toils indeed frightful, yet never flinched firom, and now 
triumphed over. <<One day it shall delight you also to re- 
member labor done ! " — Neither, though Johnson is obscure 
and poor, need the highest enjoyment of existence, that of 
heart freely communing with heart, be denied him. Savage 
and he wander homeless through the streets; without bed, 
yet not without friendly converse ; such another conversation 
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not, it is like, producible in the proudest drawing-room of 
London. Nor, under the void Night, upon the hard pave- 
ment, are their own woes the only topic : nowise ; they " will 
stand by their country,'' they there, the two " Backwoodsmen " 
of the Brick Desert ! 

Of all outward evils Obscurity is perhaps in itself the least 
To Johnson, as to a healthy-minded man, the fantastic article, 
sold or given under the title of Fame, had little or no value 
but its intrinsic one. He prized it as the means of getting 
him employment and good wages ; scarcely as anything more. 
His light and guidance came from a loftier source ; of which, 
in honest aversion to all hypocrisy or pretentious talk, he 
spoke not to men ; nay perhaps, being of a healthy mind, had 
never spoken to himself. We reckon it a striking fact in 
Johnson's history, this carelessness of his to Fame. Most 
authors speak of their ''Fame" as if it were a quite priceless 
matter; the grand ultimatum, and heavenly Gonstantine's- 
Banner they had to follow, and conquer under. — Thy 
''Fame" I Unhappy mortal, where will it and thou both be 
in some fifty years ? Shakspeare himself has lasted but two 
hundred; Homer (partly by accident) three thousand: and 
does not already an Etebnity encircle every Me and every 
Thee ? Cease, then, to sit feverishly hatching on that " Fame " 
of thine ; and flapping and shrieking with fierce hisses, like 
brood-goose on her last egg, if man shall or dare approach it ! 
Quarrel not with me, hate me not, my Brother: make what 
thou canst of thy eg^, and welcome : God knows, I will not 
steal it; I believe it to be addU. — Johnson, for his i>art, was 
no man to be killed by a review ; concerning which matter, it 
was said by a benevolent person: If any author can be re- 
viewed to death, let it be, with all convenient despatch, done. 
Johnson thankfully receives any word spoken in his favor ; is 
nowise disobliged by a lampoon, but will look at it, if pointed 
out to him, and show how it might have been done better : 
the lampoon itself is indeed nothing, a soap-bubble that next 
moment will become a drop of sour suds; but in the mean 
while, if it do anything, it keeps him more in the world's eye, 
and the next bargain will be all the richer: "Sir, if they 
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should cease to talk of me, I must starve." Soand heart and 
understanding head : these fail no man, not even a Man of 
Letters ! 

Obscurity, however, was, in Johnson's case, whether a light 
or heavy evil, likely to be no lasting one. He is animated by 
the spirit of a true tvorkmatif resolute to do his work well ; 
and he does his work well ; all his work, that of writing, that 
of living. A man of this stamp is unhappily not so common 
in the literary or in any other department of the world, that 
he can continue always unnoticed. By slow degrees, Johnson 
emerges; looming, at first, huge and dim in the eye of an 
observant few; at last disclosed, in his real proportions, to 
the eye of the whole world, and encircled with a '^ light- 
nimbus '' of glory, so that whoso is not blind must and shall 
behold him. By slow degrees, we said ; for this also is nota- 
ble; slow but sure: as his fame waxes not by exaggerated 
clamor of what he seems to be, but by better and better insight 
of what he is, so it will last and stand wearing, being genuine. 
Thus indeed is it always, or nearly always, with true fame. 
The heavenly Luminary rises amid vapors ; star-gazers enough 
must scan it with critical telescopes ; it makes no blazing, the 
world can either look at it, or forbear looking at it ; not till 
after a time and times does its celestial eternal nature become 
indubitable. Pleasant, on the other hand, is the blazing of a 
Tar-barrel ; the crowd dance merrily round it, with loud huzza- 
ing, universal three-times-three, and, like Homer's peasants, 
*' bless the useful light : " but unhappily it so soon ends in 
darkness, foul choking smoke ; and is kicked into the gutters, 
a nameless imbroglio of charred staves, pitch-cinders and 
vomissement du diahle ! 

But indeed, from of old, Johnson has enjoyed all, or nearly 
all, that Fame can yield any man : the respect, the obedience 
of those that are about him and inferior to him; of those 
whose opinion alone can have any forcible impression on him. 
A little circle gathers round the Wise man ; which gradually 
enlarges as the report thereof spreads, and more can come to 
see and to believe ; for Wisdom is precious, and of irresisti* 
ble attraction to all. ''An inspired-idiot," Goldsmith, hangs 
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strangely about him ; though, as Hawkins says, '^ he loved not 
Johnson, but rather envied him for his parts ; and once en- 
treated a friend to desist from praising him, ' for in doing so/ 
said he, 'you harrow up my very soul I ' " Yet, on the whole, 
there is no evil in the " gooseberry-fool ; " but rather much 
good ; of a finer, if of a weaker, sort than Johnson's ; and all 
the more genuine that he himself could never become conseious 
of it, — though unhappily never cease attempting to become 
so: the Author of the genuine Vicar of Waksfieldy nill he, 
wUl he, must needs fly towards such a mass of genuine Man- 
hood; and Dr. Minor keep gyrating round Dr. Major, alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. Then there is the chivalrous 
Topham Beauclerk, with his sharp wit, and gallant courtly 
ways : there is Bennet Langton, an orthodox gentleman, and 
worthy; though Johnson once laughed, louder almost than 
mortal, at his last will and testament ; and '' could not stop 
his merriment, but continued it all the way till he got without 
the Temple-gate ; then burst into such a fit of laughter that 
he appeared to be abnost in a convulsion; and, in order to 
support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the side of 
the foot-pavement, and sent forth peals so loud that, in the 
silence of the night, his voice seemed to resound from Temple- 
bar to Fleet-ditch!'' Lastly comes his solid-thinking, solid- 
feeding Thrale, the well-beloved man ; with Thralia, a bright 
papilionaceous creature, whom the elephant loved to play with, 
and wave to and fro upon his trunk. Kot to speak of a rev- 
erent Bozzy, for what need is there farther ? — Or of the 
spiritual Luminaries, with tongue or pen, who made that age 
remarkable; or of Highland Lairds drinking, in fierce usque- 
baugh, "Your health, Toctor ShonsonI" — Still less of many 
such as that poor "Mr. F. Lewis," older in date, of whose 
birth, death and whole terrestrial res gestwj this only, and 
strange enough this actually, survives: "Sir, he lived in 
London, and hung loose upon society ! " Stat Pabvi nomimu 
umbra, — 

In his fifty-third year he is beneficed, by the royal bounty, 
with a Pension of three hundred pounds. Loud clamor is 
always more or less insane : but probably the insanest of all 
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load clamors in the eighteenth century was this that was 
raised about Johnson's Pension. Men seem to be led by the 
noses: but in reality, it is by the ears, — as some ancient 
slaves were, who had their eais bored; or as some modem 
quadrupeds may be, whose ears are long. Very falsely was 
it said, ''Names do not change Things." Names do change 
Things; nay for most part they are the only substance, 
which mankind can discern in Things. The whole sum that 
Johnson, during the remaining twenty-two years of his life, 
drew from the public funds of England, would have sup< 
ported some Supreme Priest for about half as many weeks ; 
it amounts very nearly to the revenue of our poorest Church- 
Orerseer for one twelvemonth. Of secular Administrators of 
Provinces, and Horse-subduers, and Oame-destroyers, we shall 
not so much as speak : but who were the Primates of England, 
and the Primates of All England, during Johnson's days ? 
No man has remembered. Again, is the Primate of all Eng- 
land something, or is he nothing ? If something, then what 
but the man who, in the supreme degree, teaches and spirit- 
ually edifies, and leads towards Heaven by guiding wisely 
through the Earth, the living souls that inhabit England? 
We touch here upon deep matters ; which but remotely con- 
cern us, and might lead us into still deeper: clear, in the 
mean while, it is that the true Spiritual Edifier and Soul's. 
Father of all England was, and till very lately continued to 
be, the man named Samuel Johnson, — whom this scot-and- 
lot-paying world cackled reproachfully to see remunerated 
like a Supervisor of Excise ! 

If Destiny had beaten hard on poor Samuel, and did never 
cease to visit him too roughly, yet the last section of his Life 
might be pronounced victorious, and on the whole happy. He 
was not idle; but now no longer goaded on by want; the 
light which had shone irradiating the dark haunts of Poverty, 
now illnminates the circles of Wealth, of a certain culture and 
elegant intelligence ; he who had once been admitted to speak 
with Edmund Cave and Tobacco Browne, now admits a 
Reynolds and a Burke to speak with him. Loving friends are 
^ere ; Listeners, even Answerers : the fruit of his lon^ labors 
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lies round him in fair legible Writings, of Philosopliyi Ho- 
quencei Morality, Philology ; some excellent, all worthy and 
genuine Works; for which too, a deep, earnest murmur of 
thanks reaches him from all ends of his Fatherland. Nay 
there are works of Goodness, of undying Mercy, which eren 
he has possessed the power to do : '^ What I gave I have ; 
what I spent I had ! " Early friends had long sunk into the 
grave ; yet in his soul they ever lived, fresh and clear, with 
soft pious breathings towards them, not without a still hope 
of one day meeting them again in purer union. Such was 
Johnson's Life : the victorious Battle of a free, true Man. 
Finally he died the death of the free and true : a dark cloud 
of Death, solemn and not untinged with halos of immortal 
Hope, " took him away," and our eyes could no longer behold 
him ; but can still behold the trace and impress of his courar 
geous honest spirit, deep-legible in the World's Business, 
wheresoever he walked and was. 

To estimate the quantity of Work that Johnson i)erformed, 
how much poorer the World were had it wanted him, can, as 
in all such cases, never be accurately done ; cannot, till after 
some longer space, be approximately done. All work is as 
seed sown ; it grows and spreads, and sows itself anew, and 
so, in endless palingenesia, lives and works. To Johnson's 
Writings, good and solid, and still profitable as they are, we 
have already rated his Life and Conversation as superior. By 
the one and by the other, who shall compute what effects have 
been produced, and are still, and into deep Time, producing ? 

So much, however, we can already see : It is now some three 
quarters of a century that Johnson has been the Prophet 
of the English ; the man by whose light the English people 
in public and in private, more than by any other man's, 
have guided their existence. Higher light than that imme- 
diately prdctiGal one ; higher virtue than an honest Pbudencb, 
he could not then communicate ; nor perhaps could they have 
received: such light, such virtue, however, he did communi- 
cate. How to thread this labyrinthic Time, the fallen and 
falling Buin of Times ; to silence vain Scruples, hold firm to 
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the last the fragments of old Belief, and with earnest eye 
still discern some glimpses of a true path, and go forward 
thereon, '^in a world where there is much to be done, and 
little to be known : " this is what Samuel Johnson, by act and 
word, taught his Nation; what his Nation received and 
learned of him, more than of any other. We can view bim as 
the preserver and transmitter of whatsoever was genuine in 
the spirit of Toryism ; which genuine spirit, it is now becom- 
ing manifest, must again embody itself in all new forms of 
Society, be what they may, that are to exist, and have con- 
tinuance — elsewhere than on Paper. The last in many things, 
Johnson was the last genuine Tory; the last of Englishmen 
who, with strong voice and wholly-believing heart, preached 
the Doctrine of Standing-still; who, without selfishness or 
slavishness, reverenced the existing Powers, and could assert 
the privileges of rank, though himself poor, neglected and 
plebeian; who had heart-devoutness with heart-hatred of 
cant, was orthodox-religious with his eyes open; and in all 
things and everywhere spoke out in plain English, from a soul 
wherein Jesuitism could find no harbor, and with the front and 
tone not of a diplomatist but of a man. 

This last of the Tories was Johnson : not Burke, as is often 
said; Burke was essentially a Whig, and only, on reaching 
the verge of the chasm towards which Whiggism from the 
first was inevitably leading, recoiled; and, like a man vehe- 
ment rather than earnest, a resplendent far-sighted Bhetorician 
rather than a deep sure Thinker, recoiled with no measure, 
convulsively, and damaging what he drove back with him. 

In a world which exists by the balance of Antagonisms, the 
respective merit of the Conservator and the Innovator must 
ever remain debatable. Great, in the mean while, and un- 
doubted for both sides, is the merit of him who, in a day of 
Change, walks wisely, honestly. Johnson's aim was in itself 
an impossible one: this of stemming the eternal Flood of 
Time ; of clutching all things, and anchoring them down, and 
saying, Move not! — how could it, or should it, ever have 
success? The strongest man can but retard the current 
partially and for a short hour. Yet even in such shortest 
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retazdation may not an inestimable Taloe lie ? If England hat 
esca p ed the blood-bath of a French Bevolutioa; and may yet, 
in virtue of tliis delay and of the experience it has given, 
work out her deliveranoe calmly into a new Era, let Samuel 
Johnson, beyond, all contemporary or sncoeeding men, have 
the praise for it. We said above that he was appointed to be 
Ruler of the British Nation for a season : whoso will look be- 
yond the surface, into the heart of the world's moyements, 
may find that all Pitt Administrations, and Continental Subsi- 
dies, and ^Vaterloo victories, rested on the possibility of mak- 
ing England, yet a Uttle while, Taryish, Loyal to the Oldj and 
K *T^^^ ^^ *^® anterior reaUty, that the Wise had found 
^^' ^^^ ^^^^ practicable, and reoommendable. England 
Tu V*^^'^™^^* as France had its Voltaires and Diderots 5 but 
theJohnson was peculiar to us. 

John ^ ask. now, by what endowment it mainly was that 
Qualit ^ ^^^^ized such a Life for himself and others; what 
most ^^^^ajacter the main phenomena of his Life may be 

natur^l^^^^^^ deduced from, and his other qualities most 
the answe^J^^'^'"^ ^' ^ '''''' conception of Mm, perhaps 
Johnso ^^^' The quality of Courage, of Valor; that 

onoe anH^^^ ^ Brave Man. The Courage that can go forth, 
snnSed ^"^ay, to Chalk-Farm, and have itself shot, and 
here a * ^^ith decency, is nowise wholly what we mean 
matter • ^^ courage we indeed esteem an exceeding small 
feeblen ^^^^^^® ^^ coexisting with a life full of falsehood, 
Coward* ^' poltroonery and despicability. Nay oftener it is 
Chalk-Ti'^^ ^^^her that produces tiie result: for consider, Is the 
^©term' '^ I^istoleer inspired with any reasonable Belief and 
Fear ^|^^ion ; or is he hounded on by haggard indefinable 
greese o-P ^^ ^® ^^^ be ctt< at public places, and '^plucked 
Plnckecl neighborhood'* will wag their tongues at him a 

^^ aud'K?^^^^ ^ If he go then, and be shot without shrieking 
no thin uproar, it is well for him: nevertheless there is 

P^^har^ ^^azing in it. Courage to manage all this has not 
not i«^ ^en denied to any man, or to any woman. Thus, do 



f acturii* ^^8» sergeants drum through the streets of manu- 
S towns, and ooUect ragged losela enough ; every on«i 
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of whom, if once diessed in red, and trained a little, will re- 
ceive fire cheerfolljfor the small sum of one BhUiing per diem^ 
and have the soul blown out of him at last, with perfect pro- 
priety ? The Courage that dares only die is on the whole no 
sublime affair; necessary indeed, yet universal; pitiful when 
it begins to parade itself. On this Globe of ours there are 
some thirty-six persons that manifest it, seldom with the 
smallest failure, during every second of time. Nay look at 
Newgate : do not the offscourings of Creation, when condemned 
to the gallows as if they were not men but vermin, walk 
thither with decency, and even to the scowls and hootings of 
the whole Universe give their stem good-night in silence? 
What is to be undergone only once, we may undergo ; what 
must be, comes almost of its own accord. Considered as 
Duellist, what a poor figure does the fiercest Irish Whiskerando 
make in comparison with any English Oame-cock, such as you 
xnay buy for fifteenpence ! 

The Courage we desire and prize is not the Courage to die 
decently, but to live manfully. This, when by Grod's grace it 
has been given, lies deep in the soul ; like genial heat, fosters 
all other virtues and gifts ; without it they could not live. In 
spite of our innumerable Waterloos and Peterloos, and such 
campaigning as there has been, this Courage we allude to, 
and call the only true one, is perhaps rarer in these last ages 
than it has been in any other since the Saxon Invasion under 
Hengist. Altogether extinct it can never be among men; 
otherwise the species Man were no longer for this world : here 
and there, in all times, under various guises, men are sent hither 
not only to demonstrate but exhibit it, and testify, as from 
heart to heart, that it is still possible, still practicable. 

Johnson, in the eighteenth century, and as Man of Letters, 
was one of such; and, in good truth, '^the bravest of the 
brave." What mortal could have more to war with ? Yet^ as 
we saw, he yielded not, faltered not ; he fought, and even, such 
was his blessedness, prevailed. Whoso will understand what 
it is to have a man's heart may find that, since the time of 
John Milton, no braver heart had beat in any English bosom 
than Samuel Johnson now bore. Observe too that he never 
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called himself brave, never felt himself to be so; the more 
completely was so. No Giant Despair, no Grolgotba Death- 
dance or Sorcerer's-Sabbath of '^ Literary Life in London," 
appalls this pilgrim ; he works resolutely for deliverance ; in 
still defiance steps stoutly along. The thing that is given him 
to do, he can make himself do ; what is to be endured, he can 
endure in silence. 

How the great soul of old Samuel, consuming daily his own 
bitter unalleviable allotment of misery and toil, shows beside 
the poor flimsy little soul of young Boswell ; one day flaunting 
in the ring of vanity, tarrying by the wine-cup and crying, Aha, 
the wine is red ; the next day deploring his down-pressed, night- 
shaded, quite poor estate, and thinking it unkind that the 
whole movement of the Universe should go on, while his diges- 
tive apparatus had stopped! We reckon Johnson's ''talent 
of silence " to be among his great and too rare gifts. Where 
there is nothing farther to be done, there shall nothing farther 
be said: like his own poor blind Welshwoman, he accom- 
plished somewhat, and also ''endured fifty years of wretched- 
ness with unshaken fortitude." How grim was Life to him ; 
a sick Prison-house and Doubting-castle ! " His great busir 
ness," he would profess, "was to escape from himself." Yet 
towards all this he has taken his position and resolution ; 
can dismiss it all "with frigid indifference, having little to 
hope or to fear." Friends are stupid, and pusillanimous, and 
parsimonious ; " wearied of his stay, yet offended at his depar- 
ture : " it is the manner of the world. "By popular delusion," 
remarks he with a gigantic calmness, "illiterate writers will 
rise into renown : " it is portion of the History of English 
Literature ; a perennial thing, this same popular delusion ; and 
will — alter the character of the Language. 

Closely connected with this quality of Valor, partly as 
springing from it, partly as protected by it, are the more 
recognizable qualities of Truthfulness in word and thought, 
and Honesty in action. There is a reciprocity of influence 
here : for as the realizing of Truthfulness and Honesty is the 
life-light and great aim of Valor, so without Valor they can- 
not, in any wise, be realized. Now, in spite of all practical 
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shortoomingSy no one that sees into the significance of Johnson 
will say that his prime object was not Truth. In conrersation, 
doubtless, yon may observe him, on occasion, fighting as if for 
victory; — and must pardon these ebulliences of a careless 
hour, which were not without temptation and provocation. 
Bemark likewise two things: that such prize-arguings were 
ever on merely superficial debatable questions ; and then that 
they were argued generally by the fair laws of battle and logic- 
fence, by one cunning in that same. If their purpose was ex- 
cusable, their efEect was harmless, perhaps beneficial : that of 
taming noisy mediocrity, and showing it another side of a 
debatable matter ; to see both sides of which was, for the first 
time, to see the Truth of it. In his Writings themselves are 
errors enough, crabbed prepossessions enough ; yet these also 
of a quite extraneous and accidental nature, nowhere a wilful 
shutting of the eyes to the Truth. Nay, is there not every- 
where a heartfelt discernment, singular, almost admirable, if 
we consider through what confused conflicting lights and hal- 
lucinations it had to be attained, of the highest everlasting 
Truth, and beginning of all Truths : this namely, that man is 
ever, and even in the age of Wilkes and Whitefield, a Revela- 
tion of God to man ; and lives, moves and has his being in 
Truth only ; is either true, or, in strict speech, is not at all ? 

Quite spotless, on the other hand, is Johnson's love of 
Truth, if we look at it as expressed in Practice, as what we 
have named Honesty of action. '' Clear your mind of Cant ; " 
clear it, throw Cant utterly away: such was his emphatic, 
repeated precept ; and did not he himself faithfully conform 
to it? The Life of this man has been, as it were, turned in- 
side out, and examined with microscopes by friend and foe ; 
yet was there no Lie found in him. His Doings and Writings 
are not shows but performances : you may weigh them in the 
balance, and they will stand weight. Not a Une, not a sen- 
tence is dishonestly done, is other than it pretends to be. 
Alas! and he wrote not out of inward inspiration, but to 
earn his wages : and with that grand perennial tide of *' popu- 
lar delusion" flowing by; in whose waters he nevertheless 
refused to fish, to whose rich oyster-beds the dive was too 
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maddy for him. Observe^ again, with what innate hatred of 
Canty he takes for himself^ and offers to others, the lowest 
possible view of his business, which he followed with such 
nobleness. Motive for writing he had none, as he often said, 
bat money ; and yet he wrote m>. Into the region of Poetie 
Art he indeed never rose; there was no ideal withont him 
avowing itself in his work: the nobler was that nnavowed 
ideal which lay within him, and commanded saying, Work oat 
thy Artisanship in the spirit of an Artist! They who talk 
loudest about the dignity of Art, and fancy that they too are 
Artistic guild4)rethren, and of the Celestials, — let them con- 
sider well what manner of man this was, who felt himself to 
be only a hired day-laborer. A laborer that .was worthy of his 
hire ; that has labored not as an eye-servant, bat as one f onnd 
faithful ! Neither was Johnson in those days perhaps wholly a 
nniqne. Time was when, for money, you might have ware : 
and needed not^ in all departments, in that of the Epic Poem, 
in that of the Blacking-bottle, to rest content with the mere 
permuieum that you had ware. It was a happier tima Bat 
as yet the seventh Apocalyptic Bladder (of Puffsrt) had not 
been rent open, — to whirl and grind, as in a West-Indian Tor- 
nado, all earthly trades and things into wreck, and dust, and 
consummation, — and regeneration. Be it quickly, since it 
must be! — 

That Mercy can dwell only with Valor, is an old sentiment 
or proposition ; which in Johnson again receives confirmation* 
Few men on record have had a more merciful, tenderly affec- 
tionate nature than old Samuel. He was called the Bear \ and 
did indeed too often look, and roar, like one ; being forced to 
it in his own defence : yet within that shaggy exterior of his 
there beat a heart warm as a mother's, soft as a little child's. 
Nay generally, his very roaring was but the anger of affection : 
the rage of a Bear, if you will ; but of a Bear bereaved of her 
whelps. Touch his Beligion, glance at the Church of Bngland, 
or the Divine Eight ; and he was upon you ! These things were 
his Symbols of all that was good and precious for men ; his 
very Ark of the Covenant: whoso laid hand on them tore 
asunder his heart of hearts. Not out of hatrrd to the oppo- 
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nent, bat of love to the thing opposed^ did Johnson grow oruely 
fieioely contradictory : this is an important distinction ; never 
to be forgotten in our censure of his conversational outrages. 
But observe also with what humanity, what openness of love, 
he can attach himself to all things : to a blind old woman, to 
a Doctor Levett^ to a cat ^' Hodge." ^' His thoughts in the 
latter part of his life were frequently employed on his de- 
ceased friends ; he often muttered these or such like sen- 
tences : ' Poor man I and then he died.' " How he patiently 
converts his poor home into a Lazaretto; endures, for long 
years, the contradiction of the miserable and unreasonable ; with 
him unconnected, save that they had no other to yield them 
refuge ! (jeneroos old man ! Worldly possession he has little ; 
yet of this he gives freely ; from his own hard-earned shilling, 
the halfpence for the poor, that '< waited his coming out/' are 
not withheld: the poor ^'waited the coming out" of one not 
quite so poor ! A Sterne can write sentimentalities on Dead 
Asses : Johnson has a rough voice ; but he finds the wretched 
Daughter of Vice fallen down in the streets ; carries her home 
on his own shoulders, and like a good Samaritan gives help 
to the help-needing, worthy or unworthy. Ought not Charity, 
even in that sense, to cover a multitude of sins ? No Penny- 
arweek Committee-Lady, no manager of Soup-Kitchens, dancer 
at Charity-Balls, was this rugged, stern-visaged man: but 
where, in all England, could there have been found another 
soul so full of Pity, a hand so heavenlike bounteous as his ? 
The widow's mite, we know, was greater than all the other 
gifts. 

Perhaps it is this divine feeling of Affection, throughout 
manifested, that principally attracts us towards Johnson. A 
true brother of men is he ; and filial lover of the Earth ; who, 
with little bright spots of Attachment, << where lives and 
works some loved one," has beautified ''this rough solitary 
Earth into a peopled garden." Liclifield, with its mostly dull 
and limited inhabitants, is to the last one of the sunny islets 
for him: Salve magrta parens / Or read those Letters on his 
Mother's death: what a genuine solemn grief and pity lies 
reoordad there; a looking back into the Past, unspea^bly 
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mournfol, unspeakably tender. And yet calm, sublime; foi 
he must now act, not look : his venerated Mother has been 
taken from him ; but he must now write a Rasselas to defray 
her funeral! Again in this little incident, recorded in his 
Book of Devotion, are not the tones of sacred Sorrow and 
Greatness deeper than in many a blank- verse Tragedy; — as, 
indeed, ''the fifth act of a Tragedy," though unrhymed, does 
'' lie in every death-bed, were it a peasant's, and of straw : '' 

" Sunday, October 18, 1767. Yesterday, at about ten in the 
morning, I took my leave forever of my dear old friend, Catli* 
erine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, 
and has been but little parted from us since. She buried my 
father, my brother and my mother. She is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

''I desired all to withdraw ; then told her that we were to 
part forever ; that as Christians, we should part with prayer ; 
and that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside 
her. She expressed great desire to hear me ; and held up her 
poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervor, while I prayed 
kneeling by her. . . . 

'^ I then kissed her. She told me that to part was the great- 
est pain she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet 
again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled eyes and 
great emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. We kissed and 
parted ; I humbly hope, to meet again, and to part no more." 

Tears trickling down the granite rock : a soft well of Pity 
springs within! — Still more tragical is this other scene: 
*' Johnson mentioned that he could not in general accuse him- 
self of having been an undutiful son. * Once, indeed,' said he, 
'I was disobedient: I refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter 
market. Pride was the source of that refusal, and the remem- 
branoe of it was painful. A few years ago I desired to atone 
for this fault.*"— But by what method? — What method was 
now possible ? Hear it ; the words are again given as his own, 
though here evidently by a less capable reporter : — 

"Madam, I beg your pardon for the abruptness of my 
departure in the morning, but I was compelled to itr by oon- 
scieaoe. Fifty years ago. Madam, on this day, I committed 
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a breach of filial piety. My father had been in the habit of 
attending Uttoxeter market, and opening a stall there for the 
sale of his Books. Confined by indisposition, he desired me, 
that day, to go and attend the stall in his place. My pride 
prevented me ; I gave my father a refusal — And now to^y 
I have been at Uttoxeter ; I went into the market at the time 
of business, uncovered my head, and stood with it bare, for an 
hour, on the spot where my father's stall used to stand. In 
contrition T stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory." 

Who does not figure to himself this spectacle, amid the 
'< rainy weather, and the sneers," or wonder, ''of the bystand- 
ers " ? The memory of old Michael Johnson, rising from the 
far distance; sad-beckoning in the ''moonlight of memory:" 
how he had toiled faithfully hither and thither; patiently 
among the lowest of the low ; been buffeted and beaten down, 
yet ever risen again, ever tried it anew — And oh, when the 
wearied old man, as Bookseller, or Hawker, or Tinker, or what- 
soever it was that Fate had reduced him to, begged help of 
thee for one day, — how savage, diabolic, was that mean Vanity, 
which answered, No ! He sleeps now; after life's fitful fever, 
he sleeps well : but thou, Merciless, how now wilt thou still 
the sting of that remembrance? — The picture of Samuel 
Johnson standing bareheaded in the market there, is one of 
the grandest and saddest we can paint Bepentance ! Repent- 
ance I he proclaims, as with passionate sobs : but only to the 
ear of Heaven, if Heaven will give him audience : the earthly 
ear and heart, that should have heard it, are now closed, un- 
responsive forever. 

That this so keen-loving, soft-trembling Affectionateness, 
the inmost essence of his being, must have looked forth, in 
one form or another, through Johnson's whole character, prac- 
tical and intellectual, modifying both, is not to be doubted. 
Tet through what singular distortions and superstitions, mop- 
ing melancholies, blind habits, whims about "entering with 
the right foot," and " touching every post as he walked along ; " 
and all the other mad chaotic lumber of a brain that, with sun- 
dear intellect, hovered forever on the verge of insanity, — 

must that same inmost essence have looked forth; onrecogniz- 
P.P Vol. 16 
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able to all but the most observant ! Aocordinglj it wis not 
recognized ; Johnson passed not for a fine nature, but for a dull, 
almost brutal one. Might not^ for ezAmple, the fiist-fmit of 
such a Lovingness, coupled with his quick Insight, have been 
expected to be a peculiarly courteous demeanor as man among 
men? In Johnson's ''Politeness/' which he often, to the 
wonder of some, asserted to be greats there was indeed some- 
what that needed explanation. Nevertheless, if he insisted 
always on handing lady-visitors to their carriage ; though with 
the certainty of collecting a mob of gazers in Fleet Street^ — 
as might well be, the beau having on, by way of oourt^besSy 
'' his rusty brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes for slippera, 
a little shrivelled wig sticking on the top of his head, and the 
sleeves of his shirt and the knees of his breeches hanging 
loose : " — in all this we can see the spirit of true Politeness^ 
only shining through a strange medium. Thus again, in his 
apartments, at one time, there were unfortunately no chairs. 
'' A gentleman, who frequently visited him whilst writing his 
JcUen, constantly found him at his desk, sitting on one with 
three legs ; and on rising from it, he remarked that Johnson 
never forgot its defect ; but would either hold it in his hand, 
or place it with great composure against some support; taking 
no notice of its imperfection to his visitor," — who meanwhOe, 
we suppose, sat upon folios, or in the sartorial fashiooDu ^It 
was remarkable in Johnson/' continues Miss Reynolds (Benny 
dear), '' that no external circumstances ever prompted him to 
make any apology, or to seem even sensible of their existence. 
Whether this was the effect of philosophic pride, or of some 
partial notion of his respecting high-breeding, is doubtful" 
That it was, for one thing, the effect of genuine Politeness, is 
nowise doubtful. Not of the Pharisaical Brummelliaa Polite- 
ness, which would suffer crucifixion rather than ask twice for 
soup : but the noble universal Politeness of a man that knows 
the dignity of men, and feels his own ; such as may be seen 
in the patriarchal bearing of an Indian Sachem ; such as John* 
son himself exhibited, when a sudden chance brought him into 
dialogue with bis King, To us, with our view of the man, it 
nowise appears <' strange " that he should have boasted himself 
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euxming in the laws of Politeness; nor ''stranger still/' habit- 
ually attentive to practise them. 

More legibly is this influence of the Loving heart to be 
traced in his intellectual character. What, indeed, is the 
beginning of intellect, the first inducement to the exercise 
thereof, but attraction towards somewhat, affection for it? 
Thus too, who ever saw, or will see, any true talent, not to 
speak of genius, the foundation of which is not goodness, 
love ? From Johnson's strength of Affection, we deduce many 
of his intellectual peculiarities; especially that threatening 
array of perversions, known under the name of '^ Johnson's 
Prejudices." Looking well into the root from which these 
sprang, we have long ceased to view them with hostility, can 
pardon and reverently pity them. Consider with what force 
early*imbibed opinions must have clung to a soul of this Affec- 
tion. Those evil-famed Prejudices of his, that Jacobitism, 
Ghurch-of-Englandism, hatred of the Scotch, belief in Witches, 
and such like, what were they but the ordinary beliefs of 
well-doing, well-meiuiing provincial £nglishmen in that day ? 
First gathered by his Father's hearth ; round the kind ^* coun- 
try fires " of native Staffordshire ; they grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength: they were hallowed by 
fondest sacred recollections; to part with them was parting 
with his heart's blood. If the man who has no strength of 
Affection, strength of Belief, have no strength of Prejudice, 
let him thank fie&ven for It, but to himself take small 
thanks. 

Melancholy it wasi indeed, that the noble Johnson oould 
not work himself loose from these adhesions ; that he could 
only purify them, and wear them with some nobleness. Yet 
let us understand how they grew out from the very centre of 
his being : nay moreover, how they came to cohere in him 
with what formed the business and worth of his Life, the sum 
of his whole Spiritual EndeaTor. For it is on the same 
ground that he became throughout an Edifier and Repairer, 
not, BM the others of his make were, a Puller-down ; that in 
an age of universal Scepticism, England was still to pro* 
duoe its Believer. Mark too bis candor even here ; while ft 
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Dr. Adams, with placid surprise, asks, ''Have we not evidence 
enough of the soul's immortality ? " Johnson answers, ^* I 
wish for more.'* 

But the truth is, in Prejudice, as in all things, Johnson was 
the product of England ; one of those ffood yeomen whose limbs 
were made in England: alas, the last of such Invincibles, 
their day being now done! His culture is wholly English; 
that not of a Thinker but of a ''Scholar: " his interests are 
wholly English ; he sees and knows nothing but England ; he 
is the John Bull of Spiritual Europe : let him live, love him, 
as he was and could not but be ! Pitiable it is, no doubt, that 
a Samuel Johnson must confute Hume's irreligious Philosophy 
by some ''story from a Clergyman of the Bishopric of Dur- 
ham ; " should see nothing in the great Frederick but ^ Vol- 
taire's lackey ; " in Voltaire himself but a man cu>errimi ingeniiy 
pauoarum literarum ; in Bousseau but one worthy to be hanged ; 
and in the universal, long-prepared, inevitable Tendency of 
European Thought but a green-sick milkmaid's crotchet o^ 
for variety's sake, "milking the Bull." Our good, dear John! 
Observe too what it is that he sees in the city of Paris : no 
feeblest glimpse of tho^e I^Alemberts and Diderots, or of the 
strange questionable work they did ; solely some Benedictine 
Priests, to talk kitchen-latin with them about EdUumea Prinr 
eipes. " Monsheer NtmgUmgpaw / " — Our dear, foolish John : 
yet is there a lion's heart within him! — Pitiable all these 
things were, we say ; yet nowise inexcusable \ nay, as basis 
or as foil to much else that was in Johnson, almost venerabla 
Ought we not, indeed, to honor England, and English Institu- 
tions and Way of Life, that they could still equip such a man ; 
could furnish him in heart and head to be a Samuel Johnson, 
and yet to love them, and unyieldingly fight for them ? What 
truth and living vigor must such Institutions once have had, 
when, in the middle of the Eighteenth Century, there was 
still enough left in them for this ! 

It is worthy of note that, in our little British Isle, the two 
grand Antagonisms of Europe should have stood embodied, 
under their very highest concentration, in two men produced 
simultaneously among ourselves. Samuel Johnson and David 
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Hume, as was observed^ were children nearly of fhe same 
year: through life they were spectators of the same Life- 
movement; often inhabitants of the same. city. Greater oon- 
trasty in all things, between two great men, conld not be. 
Hume, well-bom, competently provided for, whole in body 
and mindf of his own determination forces a way into Litera- 
ture: Johnson, poor, moonstruck, diseased, forlorn, is forced 
into it ''with the bayonet of liecessity at his back.^' And 
what a part did they severally play there I As Johnson 
became the father of all succeeding Tories; so was Hume 
the father of all succeeding Whigs, for his own Jacobitism 
was but an accident, as worthy to be named Prejudice as any 
of Johnson's. Again, if Johnson's culture was exclusively 
English ; Hume's, in Scotland, became European ; — for whidi 
reason too we find his influence spread deeply over all quarters 
of Europe, traceable deeply in all speculation, French, German, 
as well as domestic ; whUe Johnson's name, out of England, 
is hardly anywhere to be met with. In spiritual stature they 
are almost equal ; both great, among the greatest : yet how 
unlike in likeness ! Hume has the widest, methodizing, com- 
prehensive eye; Johnson the keenest for perspicacity and 
minute detaQ : so had, perhaps chiefly, their education ordered 
it. Neither of the two rose into Poetry ; yet both to some 
approximation thereof : Hume to something of an Epic clear- 
ness and method, as in his delineation of the Commonwealth 
Wars ; Johnson to many a deep Lyric tone of plaintiveness 
and impetuous graceful power, scattered over his fugitive 
compositions. Both, rather to the general surprise, had a 
certain rugged Humor shining through their earnestness : the 
indication, indeed, that they were earnest men, and had sub- 
dued their wild world into a kind of temporary home and 
safe dwelling. Both were, by principle and habil^ Stoics : 
yet Johnson with the greater merit, for he alone had very 
much to triumph over ; farther, he alone ennobled his Stoicism 
into Devotion. To Johnson Life was as a Prison, to be en* 
dured with heroic faith : to Hume it was little more than a 
foolish Bartholomew-Fair Show-booth, with the foolish crowd- 
ings and elbowings of which it was not worth while to quar- 
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rel ; tbe whole would break up, and be at liberfcy, so toon. 
Both realized the highest task of Manhood, that of living 
like men ; each died not unfitly, in his way : Hume as one, 
with factitious, half-false gayety, taking leave of what was 
itself whoUy but a Lie: Johnson as one, with awe-struck, 
yet resolute and piously expectant heart, taking leave of a 
Beality, to enter a Reality still higher. Johnson had the 
harder problem of it, from first to last : whether, with some 
liesitation, we can admit that he was intrinsically the better- 
gifted, may remain undecided. 

These two men now rest; the one in Westminster Abbey 
' here ; the other in the Calton-HiU Churchyard of Edinburgh. 
Through Life they did not meets as contrasts, ''like in un- 
like," love each other; so might they two have loved, and 
eommuned kindly, — had not the terrestrial dross and dark- 
ness that was in them withstood 1 One day, their spirits, 
what Truth was in each, will be found working, living in 
harmony and free union, even here below. They were the 
two half-men of their time : whoso should combine the in* 
trepid Candor and decisive scientific Clearness of Hume, with 
the Beverence, the Love and devout Humility of Johnson, 
were the whole man of a new time. Till such whole man 
arrive for us, and the distracted time admit of such, might 
the Heavens but bless poor England with half-^men worthy 
to tie the shoe-latchets of these, resembling these even from 
afar! Be both attentively regarded, let the true Effort of 
both prosper ; —-and for the present, both take oar afiEeotionate 
tare well I 



